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Relations with Government Feature 
Discussions at A.W. A. Convention 


U.S. Warehouse Act, Department of Commerce Figures, and Army 
Base and Barge Line Competition Among Subjects Considered at 


Los Angeles. 


Plans Laid for National Advertising Campaign. 


Harry C. Herschman Is Elected General President 


By KENT B. STILES 


public storage industry’s senior major trade orga- 

nization, held its thirty-eighth annual convention 
-—meeting in California for the first time—at the Hotel 
Biltmore in Los Angeles on Jan. 25-29. A cold storage 
representative, Harry C. Herschman, of St. Joseph, Mo., 
was elected general president, and the two divisions re- 
tained at their helms the executives who guided them 
in 1928—Fred R. Long, of St. Louis, as president of the 
merchandise branch and Nimmo Old, Jr., of Richmond, 
Va., as president of the cold storage division. About 
350 persons attended the meetings, and the delegates and 
their friends were the guests of the Pacific States Cold 
Storage Warehousemen’s Association, the California 
Warehousemen’s Association and the Los Angeles Ware- 
housemen’s Association. Visitors included a number of 
the members of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, present by invitation following the Na- 
tional’s convention held earlier at Del Monte, Cal. 

The outstanding features of the American assembly 
were as follows: 

1. The moot question as to whether the constitution- 
ality of the United States Warehouse Act should be at- 
tacked in the Courts was left for the association’s gen- 
eral board to settle. The cold storage division opposed 
the idea unqualifiedly, though voting that “every proper 
effort” should be made to oppose extension of the Act to 


[oe American Warehousemen’s Association, the 


include cold storage commodities. The merchandise 
members discussed the problem at length and then placed 
the responsibility on the shoulders of the general board 
—an action taken at the suggestion of the general offi- 
cers. 

2. The merchandise division voted to request the U. S. 
Department of Commerce to continue its work of gather- 
ing monthly statistics regarding occupancy and tonnage. 

3. Reports and discussion indicated that “the newer 
terminal warehouses,” a year ago considered a menace 
to the industry, were not being looked upon by the stor- 
age executives quite as seriously now as then. Some of 
them had come to grief, it was brought out, and this de- 
velopment was attributed in part to the association’s ac- 
tivity in bringing to the attention of investment bankers 
the alleged exaggerated claims as to possible earnings. 

4. Word came from the War Department that the latter 
was willing to concede that it was operating some of the 
Army Bases in competition with public warehousing, 
but the Department contended that the Bases could not 
be operated commercially without such competition ex- 
isting, and furthermore that the Government could not 
afford to let the properties go to ruin. 

5. Government barge line “free storage” at river ports 
and railroads’ “free storage” at lake ports were declared 
by speakers to constitute a menace to warehousing. No 
action looking toward their abatement was taken. 
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6. With regard to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s inquiry into railroads’ storage, wharfage and ac- 
cessorial charges at Atlantic ports, the examiner’s re- 
port made public last December was declared to be not 
wholly satisfactory to warehousing, and it was an- 
nounced that the association would present oral argu- 
ment, in reply, before the Commission at an early date. 

7. The merchandise division went on record favoring 
a national advertising campaign during the coming three 
years. This action involves raising $250,000 in support 
of the plan, which will include placing advertising in 
nationally-known business, industrial and commercial 
magazines. 

8. It was announced that the association’s pamphlet 
“Warehouse Receipts as Collateral’ would shortly be 
reissued, with additional information as part of the text. 
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9. It developed that the two divisions, in cooperation 
with the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, will soon present to the Treasury Department a 
“Standardization of Depreciation Allowances for Income 
Tax Purposes,” applying to all three branches of the 
industry. When both warehousing and the Government 
have given final approval to the document it will be used 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue in granting the 
proper allowances for depreciation. 

10. The merchandise division, after voting to discon- 
tinue publishing the association’s Year Book, reversed 
itself after listening to a request, emanating from the 
cold storage branch, that the convention proceedings 
continue to appear in book form as heretofore. 

A summarized account of the Los Angeles convention 
reports and discussions follows: 
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The Convention Opens 


blooms general meeting—attended by 
members of both the merchandise 
and cold storage divisions—was called 
to order by the general president, J. 
Edgar Lee, Chicago, and the invocation 
was pronounced by the Rev. Albert 
Simpson Reitz, pastor of the Fairview 
Heights Baptist Church, Inglewood. 
The address of welcome was by A. G. 
Arnoll, secretary and general manager 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the response was made by 
D. S. Adams, Kansas City. 

How Los Angeles industries had de- 
pended on warehouses to bring in and 
distribute goods during the past fifteen 
years was alluded to by Mr. Arnoll, who 
said that Los Angeles, with 6000 manu- 
facturing concerns, was now becoming 
an originating point for things to be 
sent east, and that this must be done in 
cooperation with warehouses throughout 
the country. He believed there was a 
real opportunity for warehousemen else- 
where to develop distribution business 
for Los Angeles industries. 

Mr. Adams in his response emphasized 
Herbert Hoover’s recognition, while 
Secretary of Commerce, of warehous- 
ing’s place in distribution. 

President Lee asked the delegates to 
announce their names and business con- 
nections one by one, and this rollcall 
showed twenty-five States, Hawaii and 
Canada represented. 

In his annual report Mr. Lee reviewed 
the association’s activities for the year 
and called attention to the fact that this 
was the American’s first convention on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Alluding to the specimen tariff which 
the Central Bureau committee is de- 
veloping, the president declared that if 
adopted it would “in a very great meas- 
ure standardize the cost accounting and 
rate-making system for the industry and 
would overcome materially the present 
tendency of groups or local associations 
putting into effect various tariffs of 
rates covering services offered.” It was 
obvious, he commented, that shippers 
as well as warehousemen “will share 
equally the benefits accruing from uni- 
form classification of services offered, 
and standardization of rate-making 
procedure in connection therewith.” 

In view of the general interest mani- 
fested by both divisions in the operation 
of the United States Warehouse Act, Mr. 
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Lee said, “it would appear that perhaps 
a solution of the best manner in which 
to care for this matter could more quick- 
ly be arrived at if the subject could 
become one for consideration and action 
of the general board.” 

Regarding State and local associa- 
tions’ activities Mr. Lee declared that 
“in those States where the local organ- 
izations are most active and functioning 


Harry C. Herschman 





Elected new general president of 


the American Warehousemen’s 
Association 


as they should to solve the problems 
confronting them, there invariably you 
will find conditions with the warehouses 
distinctly improved in comparison to 
those localities where less interest is 
manifest.” Alluding to conditions in 
general he said: 

“It may be said without much fear 
of contradiction that the year generally 
has been a fairly satisfactory one for 
both branches of our industry. Perhaps 
this can be attributed in quite an extent 
to the more satisfactory conditions now 
existing in the agricultural regions, 
from where we have for several years 
listened to complaints of our members 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
and neighboring States. 





“Reports emanating from the New 
England States have not been so satis- 
factory as we might wish for, but else- 
where in the eastern, southern, central 
west and western States, reports of con- 
ditions are uniformly satisfactory. 

“We may well congratulate ourselves 
that each year finds the industry com- 
ing into a broader field of usefulness, 
with manufacturers, producers’ and 
shippers depending more and more upon 
us for distribution of all classes of 
merchandise and refrigerated products, 
this being indicative in a general way 
that our industry is meeting the de- 
mands made upon it by storers. The 
services being rendered today by our 
industry are a most essential factor in 
the general problem of physical dis- 
tribution, which in the present day is 
receiving the serious consideration of 
some of the leading engineering minds. 


“Nevertheless we still find ourselves 
contending with several outside factors 
which have in the past threatened, and 
in some cases have caused and are still 
causing us, serious injury at certain 
points. 

“Among these might be cited certain 
railroads and steamship companies who 
engage indirectly in the warehouse 
business is a most unfair and unbusi- 
nesslike manner by the renting of space 
in their terminals for warehouse pur- 
poses at a fraction of the cost of the 
space to them, and the rendering of 
such services at rates below the actual 
cost of labor. Such facilities are offered 
and services rendered by the carriers 
for competitive purposes only in order 
to secure the haul on the goods. 


“With the development of the Mis- 
sissippi River for barge service between 
New Orleans, Chicago and Minneapolis, 
the warehousemen of the Mississippi 
Valley will, of necessity, for self-protec- 
tion, be required to be especially vigi- 
lant — otherwise the obnoxious and 
disastrous practices of free storage in 
transit (already in effect at Memphis), 
the less than cost handling charges, and 
the renting of space in these river ter- 
minals at rentals below those which 
can be offered by private interests, will 
prevail, with ruinous effects on the busi- 
ness of warehousemen throughout the 
Valley. 

“Among other agencies from an out- 
side source contributing to our difficul- 
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Officers Elected at Los Angeles 


kK OLLOWING is set down the personnel of the 1929 administrations of the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, the American Chain of Warehouses, and Distribution Service, Inc., as elected at the Los Angeles conventions: 


American Warehousemen’s Association 


General President, Harry C. Herschman, president Terminal 


Warehouse of St. Joseph, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. 


General Vice-President, Elmer Erickson, vice-president Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co., Chicago. 
General Treasurer, C. A. Aspinwall, president Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C. 


General Secretary, to be designated by Mr. Herschman. 


Kennicott-Patterson Warehouse Corp., Denver. 
President Merchandise Division, Fred R. Long, manager S. N. Long Warehouse, St. Louis. 


President Cold Storage Division, 
Vice-President Merchandise Division, H. E. 


Vice-President Cold Storage Division, Odin C. Mackay, manager cold storage 


Nimmo Old, Jr., Merchants Cold Storage & Ice Manufacturing Co., 
S. Wilson, president Campbell Stores, Hoboken, N. 
department Quincy Market Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., 


Crooks, owner Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago. 
Cold Storage Division, Ralph C, Stokell, general manager National Cold Storage Co., Inc., New York City. 


oston., 
Treasurer Merchandise Division, H. D. 
Treasurer 
Executive Secretary Merchandise Division, Wilson V. Little, Chicago. 


Executive 
Executive Committee Members 


Secretary Cold Storage Division, W. M. O’Keefe, Chicago. 
Elected by Merchandise Division, 


It was understood that the appointee would be E. 


James C. Brown, treasurer Camden Warehouses, Baltimore 


A. Howard Baker, president 


Richmond, Va. 
PP 


; D. S. Adams, 


vice-president Adams Transfer & Storage Co., Kansas City; E. H. Bacon, vice-president Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc., Louisville. 


Isxecutive Committee Members Elected by Cold Storage Division, 


V. O. Appel, operating executive Fulton Market Cold Storage Co., Chicago ; 


Ralph C. Stokell, general manager National Cold Storage Co., Inc., New York City; George Love, vice-president Detroit Refrigerating 


Co., Detroit. 


American Chain of Warehouses 


President, Edward Wuichet, president Union Storage Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Vice-President, S. M. Haslett, president Haslett Warehouse Co., San Francisco. 
Treasurer, D. H. Van Name, president F. C. Linde Co., New York City. 


Secretary, O. V. Hukill, New York City. 


Chain’s eastern representative. 


Chairman of Board, A. H. Greeley, president General Storage Co., Cleveland. 


Directors, Mr. Wuichet, Mr. Haslett, Mr. Van Name, Mr. Greeley and W. W. Morse, president Security Warehouse Co., Minneapolis 
R. Behrens, secretary United Warehouse Co., Ltd., New Orleans; John L. Newbold, president Merchants Transfer & Storage Co., Wash- 
C.; Elmer Erickson, vice-president Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co.. Chicago. 


ington, D. 


President, Jay Weil, vice-president Douglas 


Vice-President, E. V. D. Sullivan, vice-president Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Edgar Lee, president Currier-Lee Warehouse Co., Chicago. 


Treasurer, J. 
Secretary, A. J. Walker, Chicago. 


Directors, Mr. Weil, Mr. Sullivan and Henry F. Hiller, president San Francisco Warehouse Co., San Francisco 
H. H. Manthei, secretary Central Warehouse Co., St. Paul. 


Long Warehouse, St. Louis: 


Distribution Service, Ine. 


Public Service Corp., Inc., New Orleans. 


Philadelphia. 


; Joseph 


- Fred R. Long, manager S. N. 








ties might well be mentioned the con- 
tinued practice of the Government in 
the leasing of certain of its properties 
at rentals not equal to a fair return on 
the valuation, the continued building 
of these ‘newer terminals’ on a larger 
scale than is warranted in many locali- 
ties, and the disposition on the part of 
certain municipalities or cities to engage 
in our business. 

“Within the industry, and especially 
as regards the cold storage division, the 
practice of making excessive loans or 
advances to customers on commodities 
stored continues to be one of the great- 
est of evils, and one fraught with much 
danger to warehousemen,_ especially 
where competition is acute. 

“Perhaps the greatest difficulty with 
which the merchandise division is con- 
fronted today is one already referred to 
—the lack of a national rate structure 
which would establish a more uniform 
basis throughout the country for the 
making of rates and of the practices 
governing the handling of merchandise. 

“In this connection both branches of 
our industry might profitably give con- 


sideration to the matter of trade prac- 
tice conferences held under the auspices 
of the Federal Trade Commission and to 
the results obtained from such confer- 
ences by numerous other leading in- 
dustries.” 


Elmer Erickson 





New general vice-president of the 


In his report as general secretary, 
Elmer Erickson, Chicago, said the mem- 
bership on Nov. 30 last totaled 610, 
comprising 171 in the cold storage divi- 
sion and 439 in the merchandise division. 
This compared with 592 the previous 
year—a net gain of 18. There were 44 
new members elected in 1928, but these 
were offset in part by 21 withdrawals or 
resignations and the dropping or expell- 
ing of 5 companies. 

The report of Clarence A. Aspinwall, 
Washington, D. C., as general treasurer, 
was read by Harry C. Herschman, gen- 
eral vice-president, and showed, as date 
of Nov. 30 last, a cash balance of $2,- 
088.84, plus securities amounting to 
$11,000. 

President Lee appointed a resolutions 
committee—H. E. S. Wilson, Hoboken, 
N. J., chairman; R. H. Switzler, St. 
Louis, and S. M. Haslett, San Francisco. 


State Control 


NTRODUCING as the next speaker 
Thomas S. Louttit, president of the 
California State Railroad Commission, 
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1. Three hundred feet above the Pacific—A. W. A. delegates on a cliff at Santa Monica, Cal. 
homes of movie celebrities from the cliff at Santa Monica. 


Mr. Lee emphasized the importance of 
the subject of State control. 

Discussing “Regulation as Applied to 
Warehouses as Public Utilities in Cali- 
fornia,” Mr. Louttit told how public 
demand that unfair and discriminatory 
practices by transportation agencies in 
California led to enactment of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Act in 1911, such agencies 
and their warehouses being placed under 
the regulation of the State Railroad 
Commission; how warehouses and cold 
storage plants accepting perishables 
“for storage from the public generally 
for compensation” were in 1919 placed 
by the Legislature under the Commis- 
sion’s supervision; and how in 1927 there 
was added to the Act another definition 
of warehouseman—“the one who stores 
‘merchandise generally for the public 
for compensation’ ”—the 1927 amend- 
ment requiring certificates of con- 
venience and necessity by new com- 
panies planning to operate in cities of 
150,000 population or more. 

“The probable result of the legislation 
thus far enacted,” he went on, “is that 
we have three classes of the warehouse 
business subject to regulation: 

“First, the warehouse conducted to 
facilitate transportation; 

“Second, the warehouse for storage 
of perishables, and 

“Third, the warehouse for the stor- 
age of general merchandise, to which 
classification exclusively attached the 
monopolistic or authorization feature. 

“After the inclusion of food ware- 
houses as a business the subject of 
regulation, those engaged in warehous- 
ing, or, in other words, ‘tht trade,’ 
divided the craft into two divisions; the 
first including those designated as ‘dry 
warehousemen’; the other class includ- 
ing all others engaged in the calling.” 

For all practical purposes, Mr. Louttit 
explained, the rate base for warehousing 
as regulated is the same as the valua- 
tion used in proceedings having for their 
object financing authorization. Upon 
this valuation “will be allowed a reason- 
able rate of return after operating ex- 
penses including maintenance, deprecia- 
tion and taxes have been provided for.” 


He continued: 








“The fixing of rates for warehouse 
utilities, however, may present problems 
somewhat different from those involved 
in other classes of utilities by reason of 
the manner in which the business is con- 
ducted. A large number of warehouses 
hold possession of the property upon 
which the business is conducted by lease 
rather than through ownership. In a 
proceeding to establish or adjust ware- 
house rates, if conducted on leased 
property, the question would arise 
whether the terms of the lease are 
reasonable and whether the payments 
to be provided thereunder should be 
recognized as an operating expense or 
as an income account deduction. 


“Frequently warehousemen advance 
for customers substantial sums of money 
to effect delivery of goods from common 
carriers, a practice not indulged in to 
any extent by other carriers. Should 
this money thus tied up be included in 
the rate base? — 


“These and other problems of similar 
character present themselves for con- 
sideration, but as there has not as yet 
been before the Commission a warehouse 
rate of any major importance, they re- 
main unanswered. 

“After a rate has been properly estab- 
lished the Public Utility Act requires its 
observance and imposes penalties for 
violations; it is of course expected that 
the trade will adhere to the published 
or filed rates. 

“Recently there was presented to the 
Commission a series of violations ex- 
tending over a period of two years; 
the warehouseman- responsible was 
called before the Commission, some 
twenty violations of tariff established, 
and the Commission ordered the utility 
to cease and desist from the practices 
resulting in violations and the attorney 
for the Commission was authorized to 
institute proceedings in the proper Court 
to recover the maximum penalty, $40,- 
000, the Act providing for a maximum 
penalty of $2,000 for each violation.” 

Mr. Louttit said that attorneys for 
the company thus proceeded against had 
conceded the validity of the statute. 

The Commissioner told of a Los An- 


( 2. Looking down on seaside 
3. Arrival of A. W. A. delegates at Santa Monica on the 
motor tour of Los Angeles and countryside 


geles warehouseman who had refused to 
deliver goods until his bill for the ser- 
vice had been paid, a dispute having 
arisen as to the amount due. The Com- 
mission examined the warehouseman’s 
books, determined the amount due, and 
the goods were delivered without the 
necessity of resort to the Covrts. 

Mr. Louttit concluded: 

“That regulation has been beneficial 
to the public, I have no doubt; that it 
has not been an undue burden upon the 
business, I believe is best indicated by 
the condition of the calling as it is dis- 
closed by the reports on file with the 
Commission. ; 

“It is quite apparent that regulation 
as applied to the warehouse business 
still remains in the experimental or 
developmental stage. Many principles 
which have been established as settled 
law, applicable to the regulation of pub- 
lic utilities generally, remain yet to be 
presented for consideration as to their 
applicability to warehouse utilities. 

“T should like to express the opinion 
that although the law under which the 
Commission acts is not entirely free 
from imperfections, nevertheless it does 
afford a practical means of accomplish- 
ing the purposes and carrying out the 
policies of the legislation, and I believe 
is some benefit to the men engaged in 
the warehouse business.” 

One of the imperfections, Mr. Louttit 
said in reply to a question, was that 
although certain merchandise ware- 
houses had to have convenience and 
necessity certificates, cold storage ware- 
houses did not. 


“The Newer Terminals’’ 


HE subject of “Warehouse Costs and 

Revenues Survey” was covered by 
Chester B. Carruth, Chicago, the associ- 
ation’s cost accountant and statistician, 
who has been conducting a survey in an 
effort “to develop a picture reflecting 
the experience of a number of represen- 
tative concerns to the end that invest- 
ment bankers and others interested in 
warehouse terminal promotion might be 
enlightened” regarding earnings of 
going warehouse concerns. 

Mr. Carruth alluded to the discussion 
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Scene at banquet which was part of the thirty-eighth annual convention of the American Warehousemen’s Association, at 
the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles. Date, Jan. 25. Arrows point (right) to J. Edgar Lee, Chicago, general president at 
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the time, and (left) to Harry C. Herschman, later elected as Mr. Lee’s successor 


of this problem at the French Lick con- 
vention the previous year, including the 
address on “Our Newer Terminal Ware- 
houses” by H. A. Haring, Distribution 
and Warehousing’s contributing editor, 
and including also Mr. Carruth’s presen- 
tation of charts showing the claims then 
being made by promoters for a certain 
terminal project and, by way of com- 
parison, the actual experience of a few 
going warehouses over a period of years. 
The discrepancy at that time was so 
pronounced that Mr. Carruth was au- 
thorized to make the survey, the results 
of which have from time to time since 
been published in The Merchandise 
Warehouseman, the merchandise divi- 
sion’s official organ. 

As part of the survey, Mr. Carruth 
said at Los Angeles, questionnaires were 
sent to about seventy members of the 
merchandise division and fifty of the 
cold storage division. He continued: 

“Since last spring several conferences 
have been held with investment bankers, 
engineers, and others interested in ware- 
house promotion, in which W. M. 
O’Keefe, executive secretary of the cold 
storage division, and I have participated 
jointly. Mr. O’Keefe has been able to 
furnish from the archives of his divi- 
sion and from his own experience a 
great deal of statistical and practical 
information covering the general phases 
of cold storage operation which, taken 
in conjunction with the concrete facts 
as to the financial side of warehousing 
as developed by this survey, has, I be- 
lieve, proved very enlightening to those 
who have called on us; at least each and 
every one of them has stated such to be 
the case. 

“The terms of the French Lick resolu- 
tion have now been carried out insofar 
as the development of appropriate and 
representative data are concerned. As 


to what steps, if any, should now be 
taken in the way of preparing and dis- 
seminating pamphlets and/or other lit- 
erature it would appear devolves on the 
general board of directors to deter- 
mine.” 

Mr. Carruth gave some of the survey 
figures as already published in The 
Merchandise Warehouseman, these tend- 
ing to show exaggeration of promoters’ 
claims, and opinion was expressed by 
various speakers that they should be 
placed before investment bankers and 
others. The point was brought up that 
the earnings of some going concerns 
were so unsatisfactory that the indus- 
try might be put in a bad light if the 
figures were turned over to the bank- 
ing fraternity, while other speakers 
maintained that there would not be any 
adverse effect and that the figures should 
be broadcast. 

On motion by R. H. Switzler, St. 
Louis, the situation was referred to the 
incoming general board of directors to 
handle. 

S. G. Spear, Boston, asked whether 
there had been a slowing down of ter- 
minal projects and whether the ones al- 
ready started were proving as successful 
as had been expected. Mr. Carruth said 
that of four started in 1924-1926, three 
had already passed into the hands of 
the bondholders; and that several of 
the 1926-1927 period had, with one ex- 
ception, apparently been able to keep 
their heads above water. 

Mr. Carruth told of one terminal 
which, organized in 1924 or 1925, had 
subsequently reorganized and had in- 
formed him that the promoter had sued 
it, and that it had contested the suit 
on the basis that it could not produce 
the results originally claimed by the 
promoter. 

Mr. Carruth said he was less afraid 


of the terminal project problem than in 
the past, and Mr. Spear expressed opin- 
ion that there had been a slowing down 
and said the situation had been handled 
by warehousing in a_ splendid and 
dignified manner. Mr. Switzler sug- 
gested that an account of the fate of 
some of the terminal projects be added 
to the results of the survey, and Mr. 
Carruth said that such information 
was being passed on to bankers. 

On behalf of James C. Brown and T. 
E. Witters, both of Baltimore, respec- 
tively national councillor and alternate 
national councillor of the A. W. A. to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, a report was read reviewing the 
1928 annual meeting of the national 
Chamber. This concluded the first day’s 
general session. 


ss two divisions met jointly again 
on Jan. 29, and President Lee read a 
telegram from Gardner Poole, Boston, a 
past general president, extending best 
wishes and regretting his inability to 
attend, the convention being the first 
he had missed since becoming affiliated 
with the industry. 


Fred R. Long, St. Louis, and Nimmo 
Old, Jr., Richmond, Va., respectively 
presidents of the merchandise and cold 
storage divisions, expressed expectations 
of a successful year in the two branches. 


Following the election of officers and 
directors (as set down on page 11) the 
new general president, Harry C. Hersch- 
man, St. Joseph, Mo., took the chair. 


On behalf of the association W. W. 
Morse, Minneapolis, a past general 
president, paid a tribute to Mr. Lee, 
the retiring general president, for his 
services to the industry, and presented 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee with a piece of table 
silver. 
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Mr. Erickson, the new general vice- 
president and retired as general secre- 
tary, read convention bids, for 1930, 
from Chambers of Commerce, mayors, 
warehouse associations, etc., in the fol- 
lowing cities: 

Atlantic City, Briarcliff Lodge, West- 
chester County, N. Y.; Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Coronado Beach, Cal.; Dallas, 
Grove Park Inn, N. C.; Montreal, New 
Orleans, New York City, Palm Beach, 
Fla.; Oakland, Cal.; Philadelphia, Roch- 
ester, St. Petersburg, Fla., and Toronto. 

Mr. Herschman said the general board 
would decide at an early meeting, and 
announced that Mr. Erickson had re- 
ported that 253 persons had attended the 
Los Angeles convention. 

The convention was then adjourned. 


Merchandise Division 


wits Mr. Long presiding as divi- 
sional president the merchandise 
men opened their meeting on the morn- 
ing of the 26th, Mr. Long in his report 
reviewing the division’s activities. 
“Following the Governmental statis- 
tical report,” the president said in part, 
“one will readily conclude that the year 
just passed has not been particularly 
good for warehousemen, and in some 
parts very bad. There are some spots 
in the country, and no doubt some indi- 
vidual houses, which have enjoyed very 
good business, but as a whole I think 
it is fair to say that our industry has 
not enjoyed as good a year as we had 
hoped at the beginning of 1928. 
“However with a new President to 
take the reins of Government in March 
and with him definitely pledged for some 
constructive help for the farmers, it 
does seem that 1929 should show a great 
deal of prosperity and this should natu- 
rally carry over into our business. At 
least here is hoping, and I venture the 
prediction that as a whole 1929 will be 
better for our industry than 1928.” 


Alluding to the Government’s monthly 
warehouse statistics, Mr. Long declared 
them to be “of great importance and 
should be continued, with more and more 
warehousemen reporting,” adding that 
they “will enable anyone to obtain in- 
formation regarding our industry in all 
sections of the country and will act as 
a deterrent to the erection of warehouses 
in territory that is fully warehoused,” 
and—- 

“Many of our members are greatly 
concerned at competition that is of al- 
most a ruinous nature. Terminal proj- 
ects are mentioned for almost every cen- 
ter and in some instances have already 
projected themselves into the picture. 
More often than not these projects are 
stock selling enterprises and are for 
buildings that are not needed in the 
warehouse industry, there being plenty 
of space in these centers to care for all 
business that is offered. 


“Prices in these houses are almost 
always not compatible with the cost of 
erection, and to fill them their owners 
take business on lower rates than the 
warehouses that have been established 
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for years and operate in much less ex- 
pensive property. 

“Certainly bankers and _ investment 
houses do no good for their clients in 
floating bond issues to cover these so- 
called terminal projects. 

“Then, too, the competition of the 
Army Bases, especially at New Orleans, 
is of great concern to our members in 
the eastern and southern portions of the 
country on the seaboard and gulf.” 

Mr. Long concluded by outlining 
briefly what the various committees 
would offer in the way of reports. 

Reporting as divisional executive sec- 
retary, Wilson V. Little, Chicago, re- 
viewed the division’s functions and ac- 
tivities. He said that during 1928, 6217 
pieces of mail came to his desk—an av- 
erage of 21 each business day—and that 
he wrote 4290 letters—‘“‘an average of 


Fred R. Long 
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14 per day, not including form letters 
to the membership and other broad- 
casts.” 

“The merchandise warehouse indus- 
try is no longer hiding its light under a 
bushel,” Mr. Little continued. “Ware- 
housemen individually are adopting 
standard business promotion methods 
and intelligent sales effort more and 
more, the result being that the industry 
is attracting the attention of people out- 
side it—universities, research agencies 
of all kinds, investment bankers, engi- 
neers, railroad traffic men, manufac- 
turers, parties with vacant properties, 
etc. They seek information about the 
public warehouse idea; and they learn 
from Government bureaus, chambers of 
commerce, and sources unknown to us, 
that there is at Chicago a headquarters 
of the American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. 

“Tt is not an exaggeration to say that 
scarcely a day passes but what infor- 
mation about our industry is asked for 
by someone outside it, either through 
letter or in person. We consider these 
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contacts quite valuable in that we are 
able to acquire useful information our- 
selves as to proposed warehouse ven- 
tures, or we have an opportunity to ex- 
ploit the public warehouse idea to the 
profit of the industry.” 

Mr. Little told how the division’s 
“Directory of Merchandise Warehouses” 
had stimulated valuable inquiries, and 
stressed the value of having a represen- 
tative of the A. W. A. address trade 
association conventions in various in- 
dustries. With regard to the latter he 
said: 

“We all feel that manufacturers 
would profit from a presentation of the 
economies of public warehouse distribu- 
tion at their conventions, and that our 
effort in this direction should be con- 
tinued, possibly through the individuals 
constituting our national advertising 
committee and through any other mem- 
bers who can be of help. 

Mr. Little described points of contact 
established by the Chicago office with 
various agencies — the Government, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Institute of Economics, etc.—all 
to the industry’s benefit; and touched 
upon simplification of forms’ and 
methods, the Government’s warehousing 
statistics, traffic and transportation, co- 
operation with regional and State asso- 
ciations, the division’s publications, and 
committee and membership activities. 

The Merchandise Warehouseman was 
discussed, Mr. Little recommending that 
in 1929 it be limited to ten issues, with 
February-March and August-September 
combinations. After some _ discussion 
this recommendation was adopted. 


Depreciation Allowances 


R. CARRUTH presented his report 
-YE as the division’s statistician, re- 
viewing his year’s activities with rela- 
tion to the Central Bureau work, the 
Government’s warehousing _ statistics, 
“the newer terminals,” income tax de- 
preciation allowance, and cooperation 
with various associations. 

He then presented a special report 
with regard to “Standardization of De- 
preciation Allowances,” a problem being 
handled cooperatively through commit- 
tees which, representing both A. W. A. 
divisions and the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, have es- 
tablished contact with the United States 
Treasury Department. 

“The next step,” Mr. Carruth an- 
nounced, “will be to bring into harmony 
the views of the committees of the two 
associations as regards accounting pro- 
cedure and as regards the useful lives 
in years of those depreciable assets com- 
mon to the furniture industry and ours. 
When this has been effected a final re- 
port will be drafted and submitted to 
the executive committees of our two divi- 
sions and to the directors of the N. F. 
W. A. for approval. 

“If this can be had, the project will 
then be turned over to the Treasury 
Department for completion. The De- 
partment will then proceed to circularize 
all concerns engaged in the business of 
public warehousing, whether members of 
the two associations or not, furnishing 
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1 and 2, at the Uplifters’ Ranch, where the delegates were served with a Spanish barbecue luncheon w 
3. Harry C. Herschman, St. Joseph, Mo., new general president; John L. Nichols, Boston; 
4. Mr. 
Lee. 5. The reception and entertainment 


Herbert C. Stone and E. S. Stanley, all of Los Angeles. 6. Merle 


Angeles and vicinity. 


couver; W. W. Morse, Minneapolis, a past president; Alton H. Greeley, Cleveland. 
and Mrs. Herschman, with J. Edgar Lee, Chicago, retiring general president, 
committee, Henry M. Burgeson, Charles G. Munson, L. D. Owen, 
E. Turner, B. F. Johnston and A. C. Bing, all of Los Angeles.. 
9. Samuel G. Spear, Boston; 
10. E. B. Gould, San Diego; J. Edgar Lee, Chicago. 


Los Angeles; W. P. Crooks, Kansas City. 


them with copies of the accounting pro- 
cedure and list of depreciable assets 
with useful lives in years as approved 
for the two associations. Each concern 
will be invited to comment and criticize 
and will be given one month in which to 
formulate a reply. 

“The results of this survey of indi- 
vidual opinion will be summarized, and, 
if a majority of the replies are favor- 


and Mrs. 


able, the Department will signify ap- 
proval; but if extensive criticism de- 
velops the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue will inform the associations’ 
committees and suggest further investi- 
gation of controversial phases. If he 
should deem it advisable to hold public 
hearings, at least 30 days’ advance no- 
tice of such hearings will be given. 
“When the Burcau of Internal Reve- 


7. Arrival of A.W.A. special train at Pasadena. 
F. L. Bateman, Chicago; George A. Rutherford, Cleveland. 


11. W. D. Leet and family. 


hile on a motor tour of Los 
W. Dalton, Van- 
Herschman, the new general president, 


8. Howard Latimer, 


nue and our industry have agreed as to 
depreciation rates and methods the re- 
sult will be published with authorization 
by the Commissioner for use in prepa- 
ration of subsequent income tax returns. 

“In connection with such authoriza- 
tion the Commissioner will reserve the 
right to request that the study of de- 
preciation be reopened from time to 
time as conditions change or in the 
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event that serious discrepancies become 
apparent in the rates recommended. 
Likewise our industry may reserve the 
right to recommend revision of the 
agreement when further experience in- 
dicates that the agreed rates are sub- 
stantially in error, and to cancel the 
agreement if consideration of such revi- 
sion is denied. 

“It will be apparent that no standard 
of depreciation allowances could be de- 
vised that would exactly coincide with 
the current allowances of every member 
in the industry. The survey has shown 
considerable variation in the rates be- 
ing applied, and individuals will find 
some differences as between the rates 
that will be recommended and the rates 
they are applying. This should not make 
for anxiety. . It would seem that 
individuals ought to be able to adjust 
their current rates so as to place them 
within the prescribed tolerance of 20 
per cent from standard without militat- 
ing to their advantage.” 

In this last connection Mr. Carruth 
alluded to a Government ruling to the 
effect that “when any rate of deprecia- 
tion used by a taxpayer is greater or 
less than an approved rate, by not to 
exceed one-fifth of such rate, the only 
substantiation required will be a state- 
ment of general conditions which, in the 
opinion of the taxpayer, will cause de- 
terioration more or less rapid than is 
average in the industry,” and that “a 
rate of depreciation greater or less than 
any approved rate, by an amount in ex- 
cess of one-fifth of such rate, will be ac- 
cepted when the reasonableness of the 
rate used is shown by explicit and con- 
vincing evidence.” 


The Year Book 


| Nadision deciding to discontinue publi- 
cation of the association’s year book 
—a volume which has appeared annual- 
ly since the A. W. A. was organized, as 
a medium of giving the members the 
proceedings of the conventions—the di- 
vision reversed its action in response to 
a plea presented on behalf of the cold 
storage interests. 

H. E. S. Wilson, Hoboken, N. J., 
brought up the subject by reading the 
recommendation of the merchandise 
executive committee that publication of 
the verbatim proceedings be _ discon- 
tinued, as one means of cutting down 
expense, the division’s finances having 
shown a deficit for the year 1928. It 
was estimated that economy amounting 
to $1,000 or $1,200 would be effected. 

In the face of considerable opposition 
from the floor the members voted to 
adopt the committee’s recommendation, 
a few of the delegates voting against it. 

Later in the convention the cold stor- 
age  division’s representative, Mr. 
Herschman, appeared before the mer- 
chandise men with the announcement 
that the cold storage men did not want 
the year book discontinued; and that, 
should it be, the cold storage division 
would issue one of its own. Mr. Hersch- 
man urged the merchandise division to 
reconsider its action. “The constructive 
work of the association will be lost if 
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the year book is discontinued,” he de- 
clared. “I hope you won’t be penny 
wise and pound foolish.” 

W. W. Morse, a past general presi- 
dent, said it would be a ‘great calamity” 
to break the continuity of publication, 
declaring the value of the files to be be- 
yond anything else in a warehouseman’s 
library, and he moved that the earlier 
action be reconsidered and that the year 
book be continued. Various other mem- 
bers, including General President Lee, 
voiced their support. D. S. Adams then 


Jay Weil 





Reelected president of Distribution 
Service, Inc. 


moved that $3 be added to each mem- 
ber’s bill for dues, to help defray the 
expense. 

The division then adopted Mr. Morse’s 
motion and Mr. Adam’s amendment. 

Government compilation of monthly 
warehousing statistics was discussed, 
with the result that a motion was 
adopted to request the Department of 
Commerce to continue with this move- 
ment. (This situation is set down in a 
story beginning on page 23. 

As chairman of the committee on 
banks and warehouses H. E. S. Wilson 
announced that the pamphlet ‘“Ware- 
house Receipts as Collateral” would be 
reissued shortly but that the material 
first would be submitted to the cold 
storage division and to the general 
board for their consideration and action. 
He said it would contain the text in the 
former edition, together with new mate- 
rial developed at recent conferences 
between bankers and warehousemen, 
amendments to the uniform warehouse 
receipts Act, and an alphabetical list 
of A. W. A. members. 

Presentation of the report of H. A. 
Holt, New York, as chairman of the 
committee on bonded warehouses, con- 
cluded the sessions of the day, Satur- 
day. Sunday was devoted to a motor 
tour of Los Angeles and suburbs, with a 
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barbecue luncheon: at a ranch with the 
California Warehousemen’s Association 
and the Los Angeles Warehousemen’s 
Association as the hosts. 


National Advertising 


. iyphtmmatasregia meeting opened with a 
| report by E. A. Howard Baker, 
Denver, as chairman of the committee 
which prepared the recently-issued Di- 
rectory of the division. He made two 
recommendations—the creation of a gen- 
eral publicity committee, with George A. 
Rhame, Minneapolis, to be permanent 
secretary; and a plan of following up 
the Directory “with a ‘direct mail’ 
facilities and service selling campaign.” 
He declared the industry had been “en- 
tirely too conservative in presenting our 
functions to the public,” and that “the 
apparent lack of knowledge among lay- 
men of what our operations consist is 
due mainly to our lack of desire to 
acquaint the public in general with what 
merchandise warehouses are and what 
part they are playing in the routine of 
the physician distribution of the nation’s 
products.” 

As chairman of the committee on na- 
tional advertising, D. S. Adams, Kansas 
City, presented a plan for an advertis- 
ing campaign, and called on Donald D. 
Davis, vice-president of the Baxter- 
Davis Advertising Co., Kansas City, to 
explain the details. 

With the aid of a series of graphic 
charts Mr. Davis outlined the possibili- 
ties, benefits and potential results of a 
proposed plan of advertising in national 
business, industrial and financial maga- 
zines and through booklets, direct mail 
channels, by conducting surveys, carry- 
ing on a service bureau for distributors 
who are current and prospective users 
of warehouses, and in other ways, all 
to the end that warehousing’s sales story 
might be comprehensively told in ways 
which would develop new business and 
make the industry known and appre- 
ciated as never before. 

Mr. Davis said the campaign as out- 
lined by him would create new business, 
keep present customers sold, explain the 
industry to bankers and the newer gen- 
eration of young business men, raise the 
standards of warehousing, have bene- 
ficial effect on employees, help solve 
local problems, and develop new mem- 
bers for the association. 

Resuming his report, Mr. Adams pre- 
sented a schedule proposed for raising 
$225,000—$75,000 for each of three 
years to carry on the suggested cam- 
paign. The financial support requested 
ranged in sums of from $67 a year for 
companies operating up to 10,000 square 
feet of floor space to $502.50 annually 
for firms with more than 400,000 square 
feet. With 380 of the division’s mem- 
bers contributing according to the sched- 
ule, $75,050 would be raised. 

Mr. Adams declared it was the psy- 
chological time to put on the campaign, 
with the Government having recognized 
warehousing’s economic place in dis- 
tribution, and with the subject of 
economic distribution before the business 
world right now. Various speakers sup- 
ported Mr. Adams and the delegates 
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voted in favor of the proposed campaign. 

More than thirty executives signed 
pledges to contribute stipulated sums 
and about $8,600 was raised on the floor 
as a starter. Other delegates promised 
to try to sell their associates on the idea. 

In line with the same subject Sidney 
J. Beer discussed “The Warehouseman’s 
Business Promotion Department,” ex- 
plaining what his firm, the Los An- 
geles Warehouse Co., had accomplished 
through its “New Business Department” 
by direct mail advertising to some 5000 
manufacturers and_ distributors of 


freight. | 
U. S. Warehouse Act 


A® chairman of the committee to con- 
‘\ sider the United States Warehouse 
Act, W. W. Morse, Minneapolis, recalled 
the action of the French Lick convention 
a year ago, when the incoming executive 
committee was authorized to appoint 
the Morse committee to “arrange the 
best obtainable terms for counsel to 
begin proceedings in the Court,” by and 
with the advice and consent of the ex- 
ecutive committee, “for a determination 
of the constitutionality of the Federal 
Warehouse Act and/or to actively op- 
pose the further extension” of that Act. 

Mr. Morse told of a conference last 
March with H. S. Yohe, in charge of 
administrating the Act on behalf of the 
Department of Agriculture, and quoted 
letters to and from Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine. The two letters in- 
dicated there was no meeting of the 
minds, as between warehousing and the 
Department; alluding to Secretary Jar- 
dine’s response, Mr. Morse commented 
in his report: 

“Tt was impossible to read into this 
reply other than a supercilious attitude 
of denial to the committee’s attempt to 
pacifically bring about a tolerable ad- 
ministration of the Act.” 

Conciliatory measures having appar- 
ently failed, Mr. Morse pointed out, the 
committee’s responsibility was to proceed 
to a test of the legality of the Act, but 
it was realized that the $1,000 appro- 
priated for counsel fees was inadequate, 
as Barry Mohun, a Washington attorney 
who has at various times represented 
the A. W. A., estimated the cost of Court 
action to be $5,050. 

In October it was decided temporarily 
to defer Court action pending an inter- 
view which it was hoped the committee 
might obtain with the successful candi- 
date for President of the United States 
at the elections, about to be held, “for 
the purpose of presenting to him the 
distress of vast vested interests and 
representative peoples engaged in the 
public warehouse industry over the 
method employed” by the administrators 
of the Act. This plan was abandoned, 
however, when Mr. Hoover went to 
South America almost immediately fol- 
lowing his election. 

The Morse committee met in Chicago 
on Dec. 12, Mr. Morse continued, and 
decided to engage the services of John 
J. Hickey, another Washington attorney, 
whose fees were to be limited for the 
time being to the appropriated $1,000; 
the committee decided also to inform 
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Philip Godley, an A. W. A. member in 
Philadelphia who had long urged that 
the Act be contested as to its constitu- 
tionality, that the committee would ac- 
cept his offer, made last year, to raise 
the necessary additional sum toward 
counsel fees. 

Mr. Godley, upon learning that Mr. 
Hickey and not Mr. Mohum had been 
retained, announced withdrawal of his 
proffered financial cooperation, leaving 
the committee without the funds neces- 
sary to proceed. 

In conclusion Mr. Morse said the com- 
mittee believed that further efforts with 
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the Department of Agriculture were 
useless; that “redress of the wrongs 
already wrought and prevention of fu- 
ture injuries apparently can be secured 
only by a marked change” of the depart- 
ment’s practices and policies; and that 
should the delegates to the Los Angeles 
convention conclude to proceed with a 
Court attack on the Act, not less than 
$5,000 should be appropriated and that 
the incoming special committee should 
“be left unfettered from _ instructions 
and qualifications as to its authority” to 
go ahead. 

Appended to Mr. Morse’s report was 
a document prepared by E. V. Sullivan, 
Philadelphia, a member of the commit- 
tee, and Mr. Hickey, the attorney. In 
this text Mr. Hickey expressed the opin- 
ion that he had reached the conclusion 
that the Act was susceptible to attack 
and, “upon a clear showing of prejudice 
and damage, will either be declared un- 
constitutional in its entirety or modified 
by construction so that it will afford the 
relief sought by the complaining ware- 
housemen. The text went into some 
detail in quoting Court decisions to sup- 
port Mr. Hickey’s conclusion. 

The Morse report led to lengthy dis- 
cussion from the floor, some delegates 
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favoring an attack on the Act and others 
opposing. Mr. Long said _ thirty-two 
letters and telegrams in opposition had 
been received from members all over 
the country; and yet many feared that 
the Act would be extended injuriously 
to the industry and also many wanted 
canned goods removed from the com- 
modities now within the scope of the Act. 

The general board of the A. W. A., 
Mr. Long said further, had decided that 
it ought to accept the responsibility for 
handling the situation and that accord- 
ingly the Morse committee should be 
discharged with thanks for its services. 
Therefore, he concluded, the division 
could speak only in general terms mean- 
while, for purposes of record. 

On motion by William I. Ford, Dallas, 
the situation was formally referred by 
the division to the general board. 

William A. Sammis, Kansas City, 
discussed “A Practical Method for 
Determining the Percentage of Over- 
head on Productive Labor.” He pre- 
sented a sheet of “Distribution of Ex- 
penses” ranging alphabetically from 
advertising to watchman service, with 
marks in the columns indicating whether 
the overhead in each case should be 
applied to handling or storage or cart- 
age, or a combination of any two or 
three of these. 

Explaining the form, Mr. Sammis said 
his company had raised its handling 
rates 300 per cent “because we know 
what our overhead expense is,” and was 
now making a profit on handling where- 
as formerly it had been losing $500 to 
$1,000 on handling. “The form shows 
you how to figure and will give you your 
true overhead expense,” he concluded. 


Legislation—Central Bureau—Insurance 


| & his report as chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, Elmer’ Erickson, 
Chicago, called attention to the fact that 
the Legislatures of thirty-nine of the 
States will be in session in 1929. 

“To those of you engaged in business 
in those States,” he said, “you may want 
to caution your counsel or your local 
committee to be alert to the certain legis- 
lative situations as they may affect your 
interests. Legislation enacted by one 
State is often considered by other States, 
and likewise made into law. 

“The subject of State regulation, li- 
censing or bonding of those engaged 
in the warehousing business is still of 
great interest to many. It is hoped that 
this, as studied by local and State asso- 
ciations, will be further correlated with 
the studies of the A. W. A.” 

Mr. Erickson reviewed 1928 rulings of 
interest to the industry. With regard 
to Illinois, he said that “proceedings are 
about to be commenced against an un- 
licensed warehouseman for the purpose 
of enforcing the statutes which provide 
for licensing and bonding to the State 
those engaged in the warehousing busi- 
ness.” This, he declared, would prove 
“an important test case if and when car- 
ried to conclusion.” 

The chairman outlined the proposed 
amendments to the U. S. Warehouse 
Act. (These are summarized in Distri- 
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bution and Warehousing’s Washington 
correspondence on page 68. 

Mr. Erickson recommended that the 
association’s officers inquire into the sub- 
ject of Federal and State regulation of 
truck commerce to determine to what ex- 
tent the division should participate, and 
he suggested that the association might 
well look into the trade practice confer- 
ences held under the direction of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The report of the Central Bureau 
committee was read on behalf of the 
chairman, T. E. Witters, Baltimore, who 
recalled that at the convention a year 
ago the committee was “authorized and 
instructed to complete and publish the 
specimen tariff at the earliest possible 
time.” 

The work had progressed during the 
past year, Mr. Witters said, explain- 
ing: 

“There is a vast amount of detail work 
before the committee, including the ques- 
tion of practical classification of barrels, 
and of commodities in packages of wide- 
ly varying density, and the ever-present 
question of modification. These ques- 
tions are being developed as rapidly as 
their importance will permit.” 

On behalf of Harry D. Crooks, Chi- 
cago, as chairman of the insurance com- 
mittee, a report was read urging united 
support by the State associations to se- 
cure concessions from the insurance 
companies, based on good records. He 
declared warehousing was discriminated 
against with regard to rates, as com- 
panies with certain other industries. 

Mr. Crooks explained and recommend- 
ed consequential business interruption 
indemnity, saying that while it was an 
unusual form of coverage, it should be 
universal. He urged also contingent 
automobile liability insurance. 


Government Competition 


rI\HE “unfair competition with the in- 

dustry directly and indirectly by the 
Government, through the operation of 
the great Army Bases created during 
the World War” was discussed by S. G. 
Spear, Boston, in his report as chairman 
of the ports and port terminals commit- 
tee. He described the committee’s ac- 
tivities with regard to New Orleans and 
Newark, and of testimony presented by 
warehousemen to the War Department, 
and announced that since the prepara- 
tion of his formal report he had re- 
ceived a letter from Assistant Secretary 
of War Robbins, which was unsatisfac- 
tory, and which, he said, was typical of 
the Government’s attitude. 

In substance, Mr. Robbins conceded 
that the Government was competing 
with private business, but contended that 
the Army Bases could not be used com- 
mercially without such competition, and 
that the Governemnt could not justify a 
policy which would let the properties go 
to ruin. Moreover, he refused to modify 
or cancel certain leases as had been sug- 
gested by the industry’s spokesmen. 

The committee was being “continual- 
ly spanked” by the Government, and the 
situation was discouraging, Mr. Spear 
commented. 
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The chairman questioned whether the 
new operators of the Boston Army Base 
would be able successfully to carry out 
its contract with the U. S. Shipping 
Board under the terms agreed on, but 
he commended the following protective 
clause placed in the Boston lease: 

“Provided further that the use of the 
storage facilities under the lease shall 
be subject to such regulation and/or 
restriction as may be from time to time 
prescribed by the lessor in order that 
the lessee shall not unduly compete for 
general storage with privately owned 
and operated warehouses in the port of 
Boston.” 

Mr. Spear believed that this clause, 
while “far from being as strong as we 
might desire,’ indicated the Shipping 
Board’s intent and “should be of benefit 
to the industry.” He added that the 
Army Base situation “must be continu- 
ally watched as the Bases are a con- 
tinuous menace to the industry.” 

Alluding to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission inquiry into the railroads’ 
storage, wharfage and_ accessorial 
charges at Atlantic ports, Mr. Spear said 
that while Examiner Trezize’s report of 
Dec. 5 was “in some respects funda- 
mentally favorable, it lacked specific 
remedies, and therefore is not at all 
pleasing to the committee.” He an- 
nounced that the A. W. A. attorney, Mr. 
Cotterill, was preparing an answer for 
the committee, and that in due time the 
latter hoped to present oral argument to 
the Commission. 

The storage rate arrangements effec- 
ted at various river ports by the Govern- 
ment-operated barge lines were attacked 
in ensuing discussion, with particular 
reference to the handling tariffs on 
sugar. Speakers declared that the prac- 
tice of free storage, unless checked at 
this time, would spread to various ports 
and might cause the railroads to dupli- 
cate it. The competition was declared 
to be particularly menacing at Memphis. 

W. W. Morse, who has been instru- 
mental in developing the barge line on 
the upper Mississippi, said there was no 
occasion for the A. W. A. to inject itself 
into the Memphis situation, declaring 
that the competition there was between 
the city and local warehouses, and not 
between the barge line and local ware- 
houses. The barge lines were bringing 
great quantities of sugar to warehouses 
in the Mississippi Valley, and should re- 
ceive approbation, Mr. Morse contended, 
adding that if the transcontinental rail 
lines could be compelled to abandon free 
storage at the lake ports, the barge lines 
would welcome it; meanwhile the barge 
lines had to offer with the same prac- 
tices. 

Mr. Spear believed there should be 
“a strong committee” to handle the Mis- 
sissippi and lake ports situations jointly 
and confer with the I. C. C. regarding 
them. 

“Means of minimizing the menace of 
new railroad warehousing projects” was 
discussed. H. E. S. Wilson, Hoboken, 
N. J., commented that the proposed 
Pennsylvania, Erie and Delaware & 
Lakawanna terminals in Jersey City 
would affect the warehouse industry all 


over the country. Mr. Spear said that 
the problem of railroads entering the 
business at non-profitable rates should 
be taken up with the I. C. C. 

The subject of fees imposed by States 
on foreign corporations doing business 
within the States was discussed. Secre- 
tary Little pointed out that there was 
no uniformity among the States and that 
the National Distributors’ Association 
apparently had been unable to bring 
about any uniformity. William I. Ford, 
Dallas, called attention to the article on 
this subject by H. A. Haring, Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing’s contributing 
editor, in the November, 1928, issue of 
this magazine. 


Cold Storage Division 


bb wig the courtesy of W. M. 
O’Keefe, Chicago, executive secretary 
of the American’s cold storage di- 
vision, the following summary of the di- 
vision’s sessions at Los Angeles is pre- 
sented: 

The delegates assembled with Nimmo 
Old, Jr., Richmond, Va., the division’s 
president, in the chair. Mr. Old’s re- 
port dealt with legislation, membership, 
publicity, arbitration, division autonomy, 
and the U. S. Warehouse Act. He said 
that the executive committee recom- 
mended that the legislative committee 
be continued as a standing committee to 
devote its time during 1929 to a study 
of the present cold storage laws with 
a view to having many of them amended. 

Alluding to membership, Mr. Old said 
that the latest figures available from 
Ice and Refrigeration showed there was 
a total of 462 warehouses doing a pub- 
lic cold storage business and that the 
division represented 35.7 per cent of 
those, although, too, it represented 74.7 
per cent of the total available cubic feet, 
and that it represented also 51.4 per cent 
of all the available cold storage space 
with the exception of private cold stor- 
ages and meat packing establishments. 
“These figures,” he added, “indicate that 
our membership is indeed representative 
of the industry, but we should constantly 
strive to bring within our organization 
those 300 companies not now members.” 

Alluding to publicity, Mr. Old said 
that “apparently there is a certain type 
of retailer who each year broadcasts in- 
formation to customers which is deroga- 
tory to cold storage warehouses,” and he 
believed the division could well serve 
its membershop “by preparing and keep- 
ing on file information which will dem- 
onstrate the wholesomeness of cold stor- 
age foods, particularly about these prod- 
ucts which are subject to attack,” not- 
ably eggs. He added that it might be 
well to consider some form of joint ac- 
tion with the National Poultry, Butter 
& Egg Association along the same line. 

Regarding the U. S. Warehouse Act, 
Mr. Old said that the division’s execu- 
tive committee had been assured by the 
Department of Agriculture that the lat- 
ter would not take any initiative in sug- 
gesting the application of the Act to any 
cold storage commodities. He added: 

“It is the opinion of your executive 
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committee that there is not near the 
danger in this Act that many of our 
members have been led to believe exists. 
Under the terms of the Act it is impos- 
sible for cold storage warehouses to op- 
erate on account of the nature of the 
preducts stored. On the other hand, by 
the changing of a few words on the re- 
ceipt, we have been unable to determine 
any valid reason why a warehouseman 
should object to operating under this 
Act except possibly the item of addi- 
tional cost and regulation. 

“Tt is recommended therefore that this 
division go on record as being opposed 
to Court action at this time looking to- 
ward the testing of the constitutionality 
of the U. S. Warehouse Act.” 

As executive secretary Mr. O’Keefe 
presented his report, covering member- 
ship, publications, field meetings, depre- 
ciation, terminal projects, new business, 
holdings, the U. S. Warehouse Act, pub- 
lice relations, storage-in-transit, stand- 
ardization, legislation, research, calen- 
dar simplification, publicity and other 
subjects. 

The bank committee’s report, written 
by Frank A. Horne, New York, recom- 
mended that the executive secretary be 
instructed to make an inquiry to de- 
termine the extent to which the division’s 
members are taking customers’ notes for 
freight advances. Mr. Horne recom- 
mended also that an effort be made to 
determine whether shippers and storers 
of fruit had changed their attitude re- 
garding warehouse notes, and whether 
they understood the prior lien claimed 
by warehousemen under the warehouse 
receipts Act as well as by virtue of the 
notes required. 

The report of R. H. Switzler, St. 
Louis, as chairman of the legislative 
committee, dealt with the draft of the 
proposed State arbitration Act and with 
proposed amendments to the U. S. Ware- 
house Act. 

A paper on “Tariffs and Government 
Control” was read by Leon A. Bailey, 
secretary of the Pacific States Cold Stor- 
age Warehouseman’s Association, and 
papers covering conditions were present- 
ed on behalf of the Pacific States organ- 
ization, the Minnesota Warehousemen’s 
Association and the New York chapter 
of the cold storage division. 

Prof. Earle L. Overholser, of the Uni- 
versity of California, an honorary mem- 
ber of the division, talked on “Certain 
Factors Influencing the Keeping of 
Fruits in Cold Storage.” C. W. Mann, 
pomologist of the U. S. Bureau of Plant 
Industry, discussed “Grape Storage.” 

At the final session resolutions were 
adopted by the division including the 
following: 

1. That a public relations committee 
be created to deal with problems of pub- 
licity affecting the industry. This com- 
mittee is “not to tie up with any organ- 
ization representing a special industry.” 

2. That a standing committee on 
banking as at present constituted be 
continued, “as covering a phase of our 
business too important to be combined 
with other activities.” 

3. That in retaining the present 
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status of affiliation with the A. W. A., 
the division continue its annual meetings 
simultaneously with the merchandise 
division and that special cold storage di- 
vision meetings be held separately “when 
deemed advisable.” 

4. That the executive committee 
formulate the expansion of the use of 
cold storage warehouses to commodities 
not now recognized as coming within 
their field, “for the purpose of expand- 
ing revenue-producing business for our 
industry,” and that the executive com- 
mittee “indicate by early action whether 
they purpose to carry forward this 
work,” in order to permit interested 
members to proceed independently if 
necessary. 

5. That the effort to standardize 
warehouse forms “be limited to the pro- 
duction of standard warehouse forms 
for the use and guidance of people who 
need them and desire them.” It was the 
thought that it would be “a waste of ef- 
fort to try to induce warehouses of ex- 
perience, who have successfully used 
their own forms for years, to adopt 
others even though they be standard- 
ized.” 

6. That the division go on record as 
being opposed to Court action at this 
time looking toward testing the consti- 
tutionality of the U. S. Warehouse Act, 
but that “every proper effort” be made 
to oppose broadening of the Act to cover 
the field now satisfactorily occupied by 
cold storage warehousing. 

7. That the division disapprove at 
this time the changes proposed in the 
universal calendar. 

The division went on record also as 
opposing abolishment of the A. W. A. 
year book, and voted to cooperate with 
the merchandise men in _ republishing 
“Warehouse Receipts as Collateral.” 


The American Chain 


TM\HE annual meeting of the Ameri- 
I can Chain of Warehouses, gener- 
ally held in conjunction with the Amer- 
ican’s convention, took place this year 
at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago on Jan. 
19, followed by an adjourned session at 
the Biltmore in Los Angeles on the 25th. 

At the Chicago meeting the reports 
of the eastern and western representa- 
tives, respectively O. V. Hukill of New 
York and W. H. Eddy of Chicago, were 
read; routine business was transacted, 
and plans were made for carrying on 
the organization’s work in 1929. Last 
year’s officers and directors were re- 
elected, at set down on page 11. 

At the Los Angeles meeting various 
reports and discussions were again gone 
over for the benefit of members who had 
not attended the Chicago gathering. 


Distribution Service, Inc. 


HE annual meeting of Distribution 
. Service, Inc., comprised two ses- 
sions—one at the Jonathan Club and the 
other at the Biltmore Hotel, both in Los 
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Angeles. Representatives of nearly all 
the member companies attended. 

Plans for increased activities for 1929 
were adopted, and it was decided to in- 
crease the sales personnel. 

Officer and directors were elected as 
set down on page 11. 


Inland Waterway Rate Decision 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
handed down a decision in Washington 
on Jan. 23 establishing the principle that 
the rail-water rate on traffic where use 
of the Warrior River division of the 
Inland Waterways is available to ship- 
pers should be approximately 80 per 
cent of the all-rail haul charge. 

“Having always in mind,” Commis- 
sioner Woodlock said in part in a con- 
curring decision, “that Congress is defi- 
nitely opposed to permanent governmen- 
tal ownership and operation of trans- 
portation service, either by rail or wa- 
ter, it becomes the manifest duty of this 
commission in giving effect to the spe- 
cial advantages which Congress has 
accorded to the water lines, to construe 
the statutes in as strict accordance as 
possible with sound economic principles. 

“We must, however, remember that 
whatever may be the expressed intent 
of Congress to favor the users of water- 
line transportation service in a special 
way, it is equally the expressed intent 
of Congress that the rail carriers shall 
be maintained in full vigor and in full 
capacity to render adequate transporta- 
tion. If the users of water transporta- 
tion are to be favored as against the 
users of rail transportation, the users of 
rail transportation must, in accord with 
the intent of Congress, and the terms 
of the law, bear whatever burden is 
entailed thereby.” 


Lee Firm Sells New Rochelle Property 


The New Rochelle Fireproof Ware- 
house Co., Inc., the business operated in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., by Lee Brothers, 
Inc., New York City, has been sold by 
the Lee firm to the Neptune Fireproof 
Warehouse, Neptune Storage & Van Co., 
Inc., of New Rochelle. All the com- 
panies are members of the National, 
New York State and New York ware- 
housing associations. 

The properties include a warehouse 
containing 23,000 square feet, at 40-46 
Relyea Place, and a frame building 
which has been in use as a retail furni- 
ture store, at 351 Huguenot Street. 

It is understood that the Neptune com- 
pany will continue the operation of the 
New Rochelle Fireproof Warehouse Co. 


Security of Winnipeg to Build 


The Security Storage & Warehouse 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada, will in 
March start construction of a $250,000 
warehouse at Portage Avenue and Hunt- 
leigh Street. 

To be completed in July, the building, 
fireproof, will be in the main five stories 
high, with a two-story section for a 
garage and crating workshop. 
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Number 48 
The Portable Steel Contaimer for Bulk Freight—a 


Recent Development in American Railroading 


By H. A. 


S one goes up or down the Hudson River on the trains, 
A either side of the river, he will see, on the sidings 
of brick plants, gondola cars each containing twelve 
steel boxes. Being, in this case, on the rails of the New 
York Central, each of these steel boxes will be found to 
bear the name: “The L. C. L. Company.” They are freight 
containers, the car is known as a “container car,” and the 
owning company is a subsidiary of the New York Central, 
or, more properly, it is owned by interests identified with 
that railroad. 

On the Pennsylvania Railroad the containers will be 
found bearing the familiar letters: “PRR.” but they are 
shortly to be relettered with the name of “The Keystone 
Container Car Co.” For, during February, 1929, the 
Pennsylvania company organized a subsidiary of that 
name to meet the requirements of its container car service. 

On the New York Central the first container cars 
appeared in 1921 or 1922, as a direct result of the efforts 
of A. H. Smith, then president of that railroad, to solve 
the wasteful methods of shipping  less-than-carload 
freight. Development, however, languished, principally 
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because no one was responsible for pushing the new idea, 
and it was not until 1926 or 1927 that any general use 
was made of the containers for bulk freight and not until 
1928 that they became popular for merchandise shipments. 
The container car does, however, offer one of the most 
important additions to our freight service in fifty years. 

At the present time container cars are in service only 
from the eastern seaboard as far west as Cleveland. 
Service is projected to points as far as Chicago for this 
spring; and, depending on the outcome of a major investi- 
gation by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Missouri Pacific will in June inaugurate service over the 
rails of itself and affiliated lines. In the East, the Lehigh 
has already begun service, and there is every probability 
that, shortly, container cars will become available through- 
out the country generally. 

In the present issue of Distribution and Warehousing 
container cars will be discussed as relates to bulk freight 
only. In the April issue will be presented the more im- 
portant and more far-reaching use of the service for 
general merchandise, of the less-than-carload type. 


A Linking of Railroads and Motor 
Trucks 


URING November, 1928, the Penn- 

sylvania carried on its dining car 
menus an announcement that it had 
“recently inaugurated a new form of 
service for less-than-carload freight, 
based upon the use of portable steel 
containers so constructed that they may 
be carried either upon especially equip- 
ped railroad cars or upon motor trucks.” 


“The portable container principle is 
not new in itself,” continues this an- 
nouncement, “having been used experi- 
mentally by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
as long ago as 1869. Its adoption as a 
practical form of service, suitable to be 
offered to the general public, is now 
made possible with the advent of highly 
perfected motor vehicles and the devel- 
opment of railroad freight train opera- 





tions to their present scale of unpar- 
alleled efficiency and dependability.” 

The steel containers are loaded by the 
shipper, are then hoisted by a crane into 
the gondola car, carried to destination 
by the railroad, and then lifted out of 
the gondola by crane. A truck moves 
the container from  shipper’s loading 
platform to the railroad yard, and, at 
destination, another truck transports 
the container over the streets to con- 
signee’s door, where it is emptied of its 
contents. 

For bulk freight, 12 containers con- 
stitute a “battery,” or carload. For 
merchandise, 6 fill a car. The mer- 
chandise containers are, in this manner, 
approximately twice the size of those 
for bulk freight. They are also different- 
ly constructed, as will be explained in 
the April issue. For both purposes, 
however, the motor truck is essential. 


gondola 47 feet long. 





The container cannot possibly be op- 
ened so long as it stands in the gondola 
car. With the bulk container, a crane 
lifts it from the car and dumps the con- 
tents into a waiting truck; with the 
merchandise container, the container it- 
self is trucked to consignee’s premises, 
where he unlocks its door and removes 
the contents. 


The Bulk Container 


|B ppmreacr-ene for the present, the 
merchandise container, and turning 
attention solely to the bulk container, 
we find that these have an inside meas- 
urement as follows: 


. ane rrr s: 4ft. lin. 
othe. a's oe es 7 ft. 5 in. 
ao a ie ek bite 6 ft. 11 in. 
7 a er 210 cu. ft. 
Empty weight.....2,300 lbs. 


Twelve of them fit snugly upon a 
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The bulk containers were designed 
purposely of these dimensions in order 
to accommodate 3,000 “Hudson River 
Brick,” or ordinary building brick, of 
the size known as 2x4x8, when thrown 
in at random. Again the motor truck 
was a factor, for, on investigating, the 
railroads were told by brick contractors 
that 3,000 brick represent an ordinary 
“load” of brick. Delivery in the cities 
is quoted on the basis of 3,000 to a 
truck, and, although in a few cities 
larger trucks are in existence, they 
quote on the same basis. The larger 
trucks carry 6,000 bricks, known as a 
“double load,” but, this being exactly 
twice 3,000, no difficulty is presented in 
unloading at destination. 

Each container has four steel “eyes” 
on its top for convenience in handling 
by crane. The top is known as “semi- 
rain and semi-snow deflecting,” it being 
taken for granted that absolute protec- 
tion is not required for brick and or- 
dinary bulk freight. Where, however, 
lime and cement are handled, provision 
has been made for water-proofing the 
container. The top of the bulk con- 
tainer closes down after its contents are 
stowed inside. The bottom is of the 
drop type, so controllable that it may 
be opened gradually and the contents 
not needlessly jarred in discharge. 

At the brick plants, conveyors load 
the containers. At the city destination, 
the railroad crane dumps the brick di- 
rectly into the waiting truck. The emp- 
tied container is then at once replaced 
on the gondola, and, as soon as the 
twelve in the battery have been thus 
unloaded, the gondola is automatically 
“released.” 

Along the Hudson River, for illustra- 
tion, the container cars are brought into 
New York each night by a symbol train, 
quickly unloaded, and the empties re- 
turned to the brick plants the following 
night. It is not unusual for a container 
to be replaced in the gondola within 
three or four minutes after the crane’s 
tackle has made the “hitch.” One rail- 
road yard in that city boasts of having 
unloaded 25 gondolas, (293 containers) 
during a single working day of eight 
hours. 


Other Bulk Commodities 


rTIYXHE bulk container has been most 
4 used for brick, It is, of course, 
adaptable to other bulk commodities. 
During the summer of 1927, for one 
example, a breakwater was being built 
along the lake front at Cleveland. The 
“rap” for filling the crib that had been 
constructed as “form” for the _ break- 
water was to be refuse stone from a 
quarry 38 miles from Cleveland. A 
string of container cars was pressed in- 
to service by the New York Central. 
The containers were filled with loose 


stone at the quarry, hauled the 38 miles 
to the wharf in Cleveland, set aboard 
barges by the railroad cranes, towed 
to the cribs in the outer harbor, and 
there dumped into place. 

Bulk containers are in use by the rail- 
roads for carrying sand, gravel, build- 
ing tile, hollow tile, interior finish, fire- 
proofing material, sewer pipe, lime and 
cement. For the last two named, a modi- 
fied top must be used in order to make 
the container watertight. Plans are now 
in the making to use containers for iron 
ore and limestone rock. 


Economies With Brick 


N the Hudson River, between Haver- 

straw or Peekskill and Albany, are 
twenty major, and innumerable minor, 
brick-making plants. Ever since the 
Civil War, transportation of these 
bricks to the New York market has been 
by barge. It has been estimated by the 
brick interests that, until the past year 
or two, 90 per cent of all their ship- 
ments were water-borne. Many of the 
plants, in fact, are located without sid- 
ing connection and have no other eco- 
nomical manner of shipping except by 
water, and, under the new conditions 
that have arisen, these locations will 
become doubly unfortunate. 

During 1927 and 1928 shipments by 
the new container car method made 
wonderful headway, and it is now esti- 
mated that, for the brick plants with 
side tracks either on their premises or 
within reasonable trucking distance, dur- 
ing 1928 the percentage was entirely 
reversed. Probably 90 per cent of their 
product was carried to market in the 
container cars. One authority has esti- 
mated, in a_ personal interview, that 
the Hudson River barge lines have lost 
a gross revenue of $1,000,000 in the past 
year from this cause. 

The change has, however, been even 
more fundamental. Due to the old 
manner of shipping on barges, the brick 
plants for fifty years had been in the 
habit of working only during the season 
of navigation. They closed down in 
winter time, because any brick manu- 
factured during that period had to be 
hauled to a neighboring “lot” or “yard” 
and stored, only to be rehandled and 
re-carted when the ice flowed out of 
the river in the spring. Their em- 
ployees were thrown out of work and 
their organization, each winter, lost. 
With the coming of the following spring 
the whole organization had to be rebuilt. 

And, in order to hold their New York 
market during the winter time, the 
manufacturers shipped to that city dur- 
ing the summer and autumn great 
stocks of brick. They rented storage 
spaces, rehandled the brick. recarted 
them, and, about one year in three, suf- 
fered losses as spring approached, be- 


cause every brick-maker sought to un- 
load his last year’s stock before navi- 
gation opened for the next summer’s 
output. It was also the custom, for 
the last trip before the river froze over, 
to hold the brick on barges at storage 
on the New York waterfront, much as 
grain is stored in Buffalo in the holds 
of vessels. 

But, within only two or three years’ 
time, the whole industry of brickmaking 
has been revolutionized, and, in a very 
definite way, much of the change is due 
to the container car. For, with ship- 
ments now possible twelve months of 
the year, the manufacturers have in- 
vestigated into winter brickmaking, with 
the result that one-third of the Hudson 
River brick plants are working through- 
out the present winter. Others are mod- 
ernizing their plants, several are re- 
building entirely with modern construc- 
tion, and, up and down the River, brick- 
making has taken a new lease of life. 

What has been described in detail for 
the Hudson River district is equally true 
of other localities, although nowhere else 
in this country does brickmaking face 
quite the problems of the Hudson. 


Greater Profits to the Railroads 


TI. HE bulk container car is a truly 

economic development. It earns 
greater profits for the railroads; it 
makes possible real savings for the ship- 
per. It cuts cost at every turn. It has, 
therefore, come to stay, in all proba- 
bility. 

When loaded into railroad cars in the 
former way, thrown in, a box car would 
transport 16,000 bricks, and a large gon- 
dola about 18,000. The container car, 
with its 12 containers holding 3,000 
apiece, thus carries 36,000. Viewed as 
a revenue earner for the railroads, the 
box car carried 60,000 pounds and the 
container car carries 132,000. 

One of the new cars, therefore, repre- 
sents more than twice the revenue that 
one of the old ones did. There is no 
need to remind ourselves that one car 
means half the switching of two, half 
the train length, and, at the city ter- 
minal, half the team space. 

Indeed, as now operated in the freight 
terminals of Greater New York, so rapid 
is the unloading of container cars that 
the railroads actually switch the brick 
team twice a day. 

G. C. Woodruff, who is assistant 
freight traffic manager of the New York 
Central, has stated, before the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, that: 

“This means an efficiency of four to 
one for the brick container versus the 
ordinary box car, but it further means 
that if that tonnage were transported in 
box cars there would be necessary four 
times the amount of track room for 
handling a given volume of tonnage; 
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and, as obviously at any center capable 
of receiving such traffic it would be im- 
possible to produce at any cost four 
times the track room, it may fairly be 
said that the new terminals for brick 
are produced without any material ex- 
penditure by the railroads for terminals, 
other than the cost of operating the 
cranes for unloading.” 


It is to be remembered, too, that, until 
two or three years ago, none of this 
brick traffic was available to the rail- 
roads at all (actually only 10 per cent 
of the whole), inasmuch as it moved in 
river barges. With the container car 
service however, the carriers are benefit- 
ing from a volume of freight that did not 
exist for them under the old conditions. 


A similar thing occurs with bulk lime 
and cement. Formerly bulk lime was 
transported in box cars on the basis of 
40,000 pounds to a car, but it is now be- 
ing transported in container cars on the 
basis of 130,000 pounds minimum load- 
ing—better than three to one in favor 
of the container car. 


With the box car and the gondola, 
furthermore, the railroads allowed 48 
hours’ free time for unloading, and a like 
interval for loading at the manufactur- 
ing plant. With the container car in use 
this time is cut down to three or four 
hours—half a day at most. For, at both 
ends of the transportation, it is not nec- 
essary for the container to be reloaded 
into the gondola from which it was 
“hitched” out. The containers are inter- 
changeable, being identical in demen- 
sions. 


If, at the loading point, the container 
is trucked from the siding to be loaded, 
the gondola is not held for its return. 
On the contrary, the crane hoists into 
the waiting gondola the first 12 contain- 
ers that the motors return to the siding. 
At destination, the reverse takes place. 
If, for any reason, the loaded container 
is trucked away, the gap in the gondola 
is quickly “plugged full” with the first 
empty container available. In either 
case the railroad’s equipment is “re- 
leased.” 


For the containers themselves, the 
tariffs contain this provision: 

“Containers removed from railroad 
premises by consignees, or their author- 
ized representatives, in excess of 24 
hours, will be charged for at the rate of 
25 cents per day, or fraction thereof, 
time to be computed from the first 7 
a. m. after date of delivery to the con- 
signee or his authorized representative.” 

Inasmuch as the loading is not checked 
by the carrier, the container car moves 
under the uniform bill of lading’s pro- 
vision for “shipper’s load and count” and 
“shipper’s weight.” The shipper is 
obliged to specify on his billing (1) the 
serial number of each container, (2) the 
number of brick, measure of lime or ce- 
ment, bulk of stone or sand, etc., and 
(3) the net weight of the contents. In 
shipping brick the tariffs contain the 
provision: “No container to be loaded 
in excess of 3,000 brick.” 

For crane service, where cranes are 
available, no charge is made. At the re- 
quest of the shipper or consignee, the 
railroads, in their tariffs, state: 

“The railroad will act as agent in ar- 
ranging for trucking to and from des- 
tination stations. The railroad will as- 
sume no responsibility as to the amount 
of these trucking charges, but will en- 
deavor to secure prevailing rates of 
trucking companies in the zone in which 
the transportation is conducted.” 

As to the freight rate charges, for 
bulk container service, it is the same per 
hundred pounds as obtained under the 
former box car or open gondola loading. 
It is thus seen that the railroads bene- 
fit two or three or four times in favor 
of container car serve, because they ob- 
tain several times the gross revenue for 
one-half or one-third or one-fourth the 
equipment in use, car mileage hauled, 
switching service necessary, and team 
track facilities required. 


Real Savings for the Shipper 


O reduced freight rate is needed, 
however, in order that the shipper 
shall save in his costs. The saving in 
handling is almost unbelievable. It 


amounts to $40 a car for brick, $30 to 
$40 a car for bulk lime, $25 a car for 
sand and gravel and loose rock. 

Consider, for a moment, the amount of 
handling that is eliminated. 

Under the old method, for Hudson 
River brick, the brick were handled by 
human hands from the kiln into a wheel- 
barrow. This was pushed by a man 
through the door of the kiln, across the 
brick yard and then over a plank upon 
the barge tied alongside the dock. On 
the barge the bricks were unloaded by 
one set of human hands and, by another 
crew of hands, piled or tiered on the 
barge. Then, after the barge had been 
towed to the market, human hands again 
loaded the bricks to a_ wheelbarrow. 
pushed this over a plank to the dock and 
to the side of a waiting truck, into which 
it was usually dumped. If box car, or 
gondola, shipping was used, the same 
repeated handling by human hands was 
unavoidable. 

With the container, however, auto- 
matic machinery does the loading from 
kiln directly to the container as it stands 
for about ten minutes at the kiln door. 
The container is “hitched” by crane from 
the motor truck into the gondola, and, 
at destination, another crane dumps the 
load into a truck. Much handling is 
thus eliminated—enough, in fact, to be 
worth $40 per carload of 36,000 common 
brick. 

The container itself has been so de- 
signed that its bottom opens slowly, 
without actually setting the container 
down. This device permits the brick to 
slide out without concussion. Breakage 
of brick, strange as the statement may 
sound,.is less by container car shipment 
than under the former method of human 
hands for the repeated handlings. The 
experience of two years of operation, as 
estimated by the Hudson River brick as- 
sociations, is that breakage is 30 per 
cent less under the new method. 


In the April issue will be con- 
tinued this presentation of con- 
tainer car service. The container 
car for shipment of general mer- 
chandise will be considered. 


Effect of Container Car Service on Warehousing Is Being 
Investigated by Interstate Commerce Commission 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


A SWEEPING investigation of the in- 
creasing use of steel containers, 
loaded on “container cars” for the trans- 
portation of less-than-carload shipments 
of merchandise by the railroads, and the 
effect of such container car service on 
the present warehousing operations of 
the country, commenced on Feb. 6, be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion, when hearings were held to take 
the testimony of interested parties. 

The Commission’s inquiry into the 
rates, charges, rules, regulations and 
practices of the carriers incident to the 
use of “containers” was heard in con- 
junction with a related case involving 
the suspension, until June 21, 1929, of a 
Missouri Pacific tariff seeking reduction 
in the present rates on merchandise 
shipped in “container cars.” 

In making the suspension from Nov. 


21, 1928, until June 21, 1929, the Com- 
mission declared that its action was 
taken because the “rights and interests 
of the public appeared to have been in- 
juriously affected” by the proposed re- 
duction in container car rates. The sus- 
pension will hold the proposed rates in 
abeyance until completion of the pres- 
ent country-wide probe of the container 
car situation. 

There is a distinct difference of opin- 

(Concluded on page 70) 
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Government Requested to Continue 
Gathering Warehouse Figures 


Merchandise Division of American Association Urges Department of 


Commerce to Further Statistical Movement. December Table Shows 


68.1% Occupancy, with Smaller Percentage Entering Storage 


By KENT B. STILES 


NE outstanding feature of the Los Angeles con- 
() vention of the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 

citaion in January was the action taken by the 
merchandise division requesting the United States De- 
partment of Commerce to continue gathering monthly 
statistics covering occupancy and tonnage with relation 
to public merchandise warehouses. This movement was 
inaugurated in the first month of 1928, and on page 25 
herewith is published the tentative figures for Decem- 
ber, 1928, as made public in Washington on Feb. 18. 
The revised figures for last October and November also 
are set down as part of this article. 

Thus statistics for one entire year have been com- 
piled by the Government and have appeared in Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing, and these figures for the year 
will be analyzed next month after the revised table for 


December has been issued by the Department of Com- 
merce some time in March. 

As this is being written, Herbert Hoover, who as 
Secretary of Commerce placed his stamp of approval on 
the warehousing statistical movement, has not an- 
nounced who will be his Commerce Secretary in the 
Cabinet of the new Administration. The officials who 
have worked with him in Washington are confident that 
the man appointed to fill the job he once held will be 
one who will continue his policies. This will mean that 
the statistical work which the Department of Commerce 
is carrying on among various lines of industry will be 
continued. Statistical inquiry is known to be one sub- 
ject in which Mr. Hoover is personally interested, and it 
can be said on authority that he realizes the importance 
of public warehousing in distribution and would like to 
see the gathering of warehousing figures go on. 


Looking Ahead 


S the writer indicated in a brief talk 
at the American’s convention in 
Los Angeles, if the storage industry does 
not show sufficient interest and coopera- 
tion in supplying the desired informa- 
tion regularly it is logical to assume 
that the industry will be dropped from 
this statistical program. There are 
scores of industries on a waiting list 
with the Department of Commerce, all 
anxious to be included in the program. 
On July 1 the taking of the next na- 
tional census will be begun, and, should 
warehousing be dropped from the pro- 
gram meanwhile, it would be another 
three years before it could hope to get 
on again. Incidentally it is possible that 
warehousing will be included within the 
census-taking. The Department of Com- 
merce officials identified with the gather- 
ing of the warehousing statistics would 
like to have the industry so included, 
but it is a question whether the appro- 
priation is going to be sufficient to pro- 
vide for it. 

The Department of Commerce itself 
is keen for continuation of the gathering 
of the warehousing figures and is pre- 
pared to go on with the work if the 
industry will cooperate to the extent of 


making the figures obtained truly rep- 
resentative of conditions. 

The Department considers figures rep- 
resentative when 80 per cent of an in- 
dustry supplies information. Thus far 
warehousing is estimated to be cooperat- 
ing only 50 per cent. As Wilson V. 
Little, Chicago, executive secretary of 
the A. W. A. merchandise division, 
pointed out at the Los Angeles conven- 
tion, only 216 of the division’s 400-odd 
member companies were regularly sup- 
plying figures. This is not enough. 
The automobile industry is reporting 
virtually 99 per cent. As the movement 
progresses, however, the Department of 
Commerce notes gradual improvement 
on the part of the warehousing, and is 
hoping that it will continue. 

The Government would like to have 
traveling representatives to pursue per- 
sonal contact with the warehouse execu- 
tives, and, if the industry evinces sus- 
tained interest in the movement, this 
may come about in time if sufficient 
appropriation may be obtained. 

Meanwhile the Department of Com- 
merce is considering issuing the figures 
each month by the nine divisions, instead 
of by States; or groups of States, as at 
present. This is the way Distribution 


and Warehousing has been presenting 
percentages since the work was started 
fourteen months ago. The Department 
of Commerce believes—and this has been 
the thought of Distribution and Ware- 
housing—that the figures of one State, 
comparing one State with another, are 
not always representative of actual con- 
ditions, as some of the States’ ware- 
housemen are reporting virtually com- 
pletely, while in other States relatively 
few of the industry’s executives are 
reporting at all. The Government leans 
to the theory that issuing statistics by 
divisions would be more nearly represen- 
tative in the effort to present a true 
picture. 


At Los Angeles 


T the American’s Los Angeles con- 
vention, Fred R. Long, St. Louis, 
the merchandise division’s president, 
declared this statistical work to be im- 
portant to the industry. He expressed 
opinion that for one thing the figures 
would materially help warehousing in its 
effort to check unnecessary expansion 
of space. Edgar S. Stanley, Los An- 
geles, supported this thought, saying 
that the occupancy figures of the Los 
Angeles warehouses had been given to 
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Floor Space (in Thous. Sq. Ft.) End of Month 


OCCUPANCY AND TONNAGE 


Public-Merchandise Warehousing 








Tonnage 
Not Used Used for “ ~ 
for Public Public Warehousing Received Deliv- 
Division and No. of Ware- During ered on 
State Whses. Total housing Total Vacant Occupied Month Arrival 

NEW ENGLAND: 
Mass. and Vt.. 43 4,337 848 3,489 1,715 1,774 8,714 1,232 
Conn. and R. I.. 15 1,443 503 940 398 542 5,149 3,068 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
ee te. go aeene 335 14,647 3,509 11,138 4,691 6,447 54,762 25,591 
EPO rare 45 4,540 818 3,722 1,042 2,679 20,610 4,106 
Pennsylvania. : 56 3,815 1,130 2,685 778 1.907 35,055 4,433 
E. NORTH CENTRAL: 
ee Bs Ce as eae a © ie wie 33 2,598 685 1,913 259 1,654 36,234 4,606 
RSE RRS SS ee, ee ep 18 736 228 508 129 79 4,676 1,444 
i a or i kn a es Bohs 52 7,690 4,062 3,628 874 2,754 71,380 11,061 
Michigan rea ies oe og ad rig eek sik ie ete a 54 3,399 1,268 2,131 694 1,437 18,523 3,321 
ERE TRE of cree a ENS 36 966 247 719 140 579 11,150 2,960 
W. NORTH CENTRAL: 
a lei 36 3,709 1,884 1,825 493 1.332 25,956 8,641 
i a ak ae i et os 21 854 216 638 202 43 5,388 2,100 
Misso 20 1,545 222 1,323 327 996 7,155 2,905 
N. Dak. and S Dak.. MOPS ee YQ 188 34 154 26 128 2,161 510 
er a. eas bine hb oes 22 1,004 324 680 263 417 9,872 3,836 
a eee 16 457 184 273 86 187 7,098 3,214 
SOUTH oy hee 
Del., Md. “am ae 41 3,342 654 2,688. 1,228 1,460 34,434 10,273 
Va. and W. a ee a 31 3,062 456 2,606 816 1,790 9,814 42 ,583 
N. Car. and Ss. ge ceo es il 782 497 285 92 193 1,928 939 
2 29 2,088 1,420 668 147 521 9,004 3,997 
E. SOUTH CENTRAL: 
os kino bia n be wes 0 o's 16 722 126 596 153 443 10,854 2,359 
i a oa ak wlath ee git wa ee 10 402 252 150 i8 132 2,118 1.685 
W. SOUTH CENTRAL: 
Ark., La. and Okla.. ‘ 20 1,696 277 1,419 599 820 16,606 4,414 
Texas eee Ra i. hi we bbw eens eS « 54 4,409 1,342 3,067 1,187 1,880 19,982 9,137 
MOUNTAIN: 
Idaho, Wyo., Mont. Y 128 36 92 15 77 2,020 1,179 
Ariz., Utah, Nev. and N. Mex. .... 15 576 112 464 92 372 6,409 1,475 
Colorado CN te ol ani 6 ba ae 17 626 265 361 123 238 2,164 3,423 
PACIFIC: 
) mon geeaal Te Cee eS 31 2,702 1,688 1,014 339 675 17,510 5,027 

nas suite sees es oraee bas e6e 8 606 118 488 172 316 28,295 22,745 
aes TEEPE RES 5,318 1,266 4,052 901 3,151 68 , 268 6,983 
Total for United States.......... 1,211 78,387 24,671 53,759 18,000 35,716 553,289 199,347 
“Revised. 








local bankers on Jan. 1 with the hope 
of stopping outside projects, and he 
pointed out that the fact that the Gov- 
ernment was giving recognition to ware- 
housing was a point that was weighed 
by bankers. Secretary Little said that 
the figures obtained were important for 
presentation to bankers. 

Matt Newell of Tacoma, Donald G. 
Bates of Portland, Ore., and QO. H. 
White, Topeka, Kan., stressed the point 
that the figures helped the individual 
warehouse company, through the keep- 
ing of tonnage reports regularly. 

Secretary Little declared that the 
Government was doing the industry a 
wonderful service and that the associ- 
ation was not satisfied that the move- 
ment was functioning as it should, some 
feeling that actually there were more 
ups and downs than the monthly figures 
have been indicating. He said the De- 
partment of Commerce feels it is not 
receiving the cooperation it should have 
from the industry as a whole. He added 
that the figures being gathered were not 
yet being published in the Government’s 
Survey of Current Business along with 
those of other industries. 

A show of hands indicated that a 
majority of the companies represented 
at the convention were sending in re- 
ports regularly. 

J. Edgar Lee, Chicago, speaking as 
the America’s general president, believed 
that the figures would work out to the 
benefit of the industry and that it was 
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highly desirable that the movement be 
continued another year, and he moved 
that the Department of Commerce be 
asked to proceed with the work and that 
the association keep after its members 
to send in reports. 

S. M. Haslett, San Francisco, saying 
that the movement ought to have fur- 
ther trial, seconded Mr. Lee’s motion, 
which was adopted without a dissenting 
voice. 


The “Survey” 


EFERRING back to Mr. Little’s 

comment that the warehousing fig- 
ures are not yet appearing in the Survey 
of Current Business, it may be stated 
that it is the intention of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to have warehousing 
so represented in this monthly publica- 
tion of the Bureau of the Census if and 
when the movement gains headway to 
the extent that the statistics may be 
regarded as correctly representing con- 
ditions in the industry. 

Unquestionably warehousing would 
the more quickly secure the national 
recognition it deserves if the coopera- 
tion were sufficient, in this statistical 
movement, to justify the publication of 
the industry’s figures in the Survey of 
Current Business. Major industries’ 
figures appear regularly in this Govern- 
ment magazine, and warehousing may 





be said to be conspicuous by its absence 
therefrom. 
“It is our aim,” to quote Robert J. 
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Division and 
State 


NEW ENGLAND: 
Mass. and Vt. 


| |g Spee eS 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 


en ao weg whe ot 
8 Perr re 


Pennsylvania. 


ha NORTH CENTRAL: 


SN ab6ss e406 epeeke a> 
RESETS, Sea Dep are 


W. NORTH CENTRAL: 


ETI a eee 
Ne TR ee 


Missouri. . 
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E. SOUTH CENTRAL: 
Ky. and Tenn...... 


Ala. and Miss....... PIR a ie 


W. SOUTH CENTRAL: 


Ark., La. & Okla.. 


Texas Rat AES rt eae 
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p for : Public Public Warehousing Received De iv. v- 

No.of Ware- —~—_—_———— During ered on 

Whses. Total housing Total Vacant Occupied Month Arrival 

43 4,327 802 3,525 1,723 1,802 8,684 1,807 

1,443 503 940 417 523 4,720 2,993 

14,623 3,531 11,092 4,807 6,285 59 ,065 21,169 

4,510 825 3,685 900 2,785 23,053 1,389 

56 3,834 1,130 2,704 784 1,920 29,962 5,084 

33 2,598 671 1,927 281 1,646 34,519 4,774 

736 232 504 119 385 3,310 1,362 

53 7,838 4,066 3,772 861 2,911 64,607 9,526 

: 3,398 1,255 2,144 660 1,484 19,919 3,652 

965 251 714 144 570 , 198 2,192 

36 3,709 1,882 1,827 371 1,456 4,700 7,458 

854 216 638 194 444 5,927 1,639 

20 1,545 222 1,323 297 1,026 10,301 2,126 

9 188 33 155 12 143 2,618 615 

1,004 325 679 146 533 15,111 3,110 

471 194 277 79 198 6,625 6,526 

41 3,342 654 2,688 1,180 1,508 29,277 9,774 

3,062 456 2,606 825 1,781 6,657 42,572 

11 782 497 285 80 205 2,439 645 

29 2,087 1,420 667 131 536 11,101 4,229 
16 722 126 596 155 441 9,974 1,88 
402 252 150 17 133 1,966 1,47! 

20 1,696 276 = 1,42 557 863 16,059 3,991 

54 4,404 1,353 3,051 503 2,548 25,617 8,750 

8 124 28 96 21 75 1,637 758 

5 576 112 464 103 361 4,592 1,586 

7 26 338 288 88 200 4,265 3,255 

31 2,702 1,708 994 286 708 35,174 3,402 

8 606 118 488 173 315 20, 396 20 ,453 

108 5,295 1,269 4,026 859 3,167 38,056 5,807 

78,46) 24,744 53,725 16,773 36,952 527,529 184,005 
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*Vigures subject to revision. 














March, 1929 
Public-Merchandise Warehousing 
*December, 1928 
Floor Space (in Thous. Sy Ft.) End of Month 
, on Tonnage 
Not Used Used for | a ae = 
for ‘Public Public Warehousing Received Deliv- 
Division and No of Vare- ——___~———. During ered on 
State Whses. Total housing Total Vacant Occupied Month Arrival 
NEW ENGLAND: a a F e 
a de am ee eed 43 4,257 802 3,455 1,729 1,726 9,199 1,591 
Conn. and R. I.. pee are ene 15 1,443 503 940 361 579 5,555 2,935 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 7 i 7 : 
ee de ee E eee a he Se we 332 14,623 3,549 11,074 4,996 6,078 63,003 18,397 
i Pi cretwetekenkoerens ses 46 4,510 825 3,685 935 2.750 19.765 924 
Pennsylvania. . areca oh 56 3,834 1,130 2,704 783 1,921 27,607 4,389 
E. NORTH CENTRAL: nt A : : 
he labrador ee eee 32 2,578 681 1,897 291 1,606 34,562 18,856 
NN SE ae ne ren 8 <p ee 18 736 233 503 123 380 2,861 1,031 
ead oth a aia. se me hie nina we Ss 53 7,767 4,117 3,650 827 2,823 55,874 8,628 
EEE CELE TE ECCT CCR TAS 54 3,398 1,257 2,141 683 1,458 17,406 3,268 
i aeecars seein 6a 36 969 251 718 161 557. 6,762 2,246 
Ww. NORTH CENTRAL: 
SE, Si So osirbe ua 5 eG kan een 36 3,709 1,883 1,826 407 1,419 19,977 5,694 
ae ol 8 ee ke ee oie ache oa 21 854 216 638 191 447 6,011 1,196 
Missot ae ee ae 20 1,545 202 1,343 271 1,072 12,507 1,364 
N. De 4 as peat: i) 188 30 158 8 150 2.144 203 
Ne ood a, on Oe we 22 1,004 325 679 110 569 30,254 2,388 
K:ansas bP ioe 17 409 124 285 64 221 11,755 4,465 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: 7 
Se OF 9 % aire 41 3,459 750 2,709 1,303 1,406 28 ,042 9.622 
Va. and W. AR ARSE ey eee Fe 31 3,062 456 2,606 814 1,792 7,353 4? 336 
N. Car. and S. Car ELIT 12 794 496 298 79 219 3,280 305 
Oe 2 ne or ee 29 2,087 1,420 667 125 542 6.379 2,876 
fk. SOUTH CENTRAL: , ‘i 
Ky. and Tenn.. a vbeueins ee 16 722 126 596 149 447 10,009 3.504 
Se § rere 11 471 289 182 35 147 1,922 1,431 
F hig ahem: CENTRAL: q 7 
Ark., La. and Okla.. a 20 1,696 276 1,420 465 955 18,232 3,185 
Tex EE SS Pee e ean ae eee & 55 4,419 1,367 3,052 499 2,553 20,821 7,467 
MOUNTAIN: ri : os 
Idaho, Wyo. and Mont............ 8 124 28 96 17 79 565 92 
Aviz., Utah, Nev. and N. Mex...... 15 576 112 464 100 364 4,563 1.522 
MN A666 b 008-0. 66 oe ates bese 17 626 268 358 102 256 3,028 2, 
PACIFIC: ‘ P mn r - 
Washington..... 31 2,723 1,718 1,005 305 700 6,673 3,201 
IO eer ee ee TTT eee 8 606 118 488 177 311 18,268 17,978 
eee pa dal Osada a 108 5,295 1,269 4,026 1,026 3,000 27,090 5,692 
total for United States.......... 1,212 78,486 24,824 53,662 17,133 36,529 481,467 180,132 








McFall, the editor, “to present currently 
the outstanding statistics of the gen- 
eral business progress of the country, 
and the most significant series of data 
relative to the recent developments of 
each leading line of business activity in 
the country. No attempt is made to 
prognosticate future developments, nor 
has any attempt been made to interpret 
the data which are presented. Most of 
the statistics are merely presented in 
tabular form, but many of the most im- 
portant general series are charted and 
an introductory summary text is pub- 
lished outlining the most important de- 
velopments.” 

Mr. McFall says also: 

“Government agencies are in a posi- 
tion to make contributions that cannot 
be made by any private agency. It is 
a fact in the psychology of business men 
that a Government agency is frequently 
trusted with confidential figures of in- 
dividual concerns that would not be laid 
before the officers of a trade association, 
for it is recognized that Government 
agencies can be trusted to respect the 
confidential character of private records 
and not to give any opportunity to busi- 
ness rivals to gain access to them while 
they are being consolidated with the 
records of other concerns to show indus- 
trial group totals. 

“Moreover the Government agencies 
are recognized as being entirely neutral 


and unaffected by motive of private 
gain. Consequently their summaries of 
business figures, while not free from the 
human liability of error, are generally 
accepted as unbiased and trustworthy. 

“One of the earliest innovations in- 
troduced by Herbert Hoover when he be- 
came Secretary of Commerce was the 
Survey of Current Business, established 
to collect and publish comprehensive 
current statistics of business movements. 
The main purpose of this publication is 
to give up-to-date information to busi- 
ness executives concerning the present 
state and trends of their own line of in- 
dustry and of the economic life of the 
country in general.” 


Final Quarter of 1928 


fm final October and November, and 
tentative December, warehousing fig- 
ures show that the storage plants re- 
porting were 66.4 per cent occupied at 
the end of October, 68.8 per cent at the 
close of November, and 68.1 per cent on 
the last day of December. 

Of the nine divisions, New England, 
the West North Central (Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas, Nebraska 
and Kansas), the West South Central 
(Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas) and the Mountain (Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 
and New Mexico) each experienced a 
slight gain at the end of December as 
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compared with the close of November. 
In the other five divisions a falling off 
was indicated, in line with the percent- 
age figures for the country as a whole. 

The percentages on occupancy for the 
three months are as follows: 





Section Oct. Nov. Dec. 
ew Bee i. occas 52.3 52.1 52.4 
Middle Atlantic....... 62.9 62.9 61.0 
on, ee, Es sc ccen 76.4 77.2 76.6 
we, See Ge: sooo 71.4 77.6 78.7 
South Atlantic ...... 63.5 64.5 63.0 
a [ GE ge oe 77.1 76.9 76.3 
W. So. Central ...... 60.2 76.3 78.4 
Ew te we we eae 74.9 75.0 76.1 
I a is ha ag he a wg oe 74.6 76.1 72.7 

Entire Country 66.4 68.8 68.1 


A study of the three tables shows that 
of the tonnage received at the reporting 
warehouses, a smaller percentage went 
into storage in December than in either 
October or November. 

In December, 661,599 tons arrived at 
the warehouses, and 481,467 tons, or 
72.7 per cent, went into storage. This 
compares with 74.1 per cent in Novem- 
ber—or 527,529 tons entering storage 
out of 711,534 tons received; and with 
73.5 per cent in October—or 553,289 
tons placed in storage out of 752,636 
tons arriving. 

The December decline for the country 
as a whole was not reflected in four of 
the divisions. Percentage gains were 
experienced in New England, the Middle 
Atlantic (New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania), West North Central 
(Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska and Kansas) and the 
West South Central (Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Oklahoma and Texas). 

The percentages on tonnage for the 
three months are as follows: 

Percentage Entering Storage 


Section Oct Nov. Dec. 
New England ........ 72.3 73.6 76.5 
Middle Atlantic ...... 76.4 $0.2 $2.3 
Be No. Cemtral.....<.« 85.9 $5.6 77.5 
W. No. Central....... 42.8 75.3 84.4 
South Atlantic ....... 48.8 46.4 45.0 
SY 0 ee 76.2 78.0 70.7 
Wee. mem COMER. . wc ccen 73.0 76.6 78.6 
Mountain im ® e aée eek 68.4 65.2 62.2 
,. aaa. 76.5 75.9 65.9 

Entire Country 73.5 74.1 72.7 

66 99 e 
Fuleo”’ Furniture Pad 
NEW furniture pad, called the 


4% “Fulco,” has been placed on the 
market by the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Brooklyn, St. Louis and 
other cities. 

The pad is made by a new automatic 
machinery which produces at low cost 





a soft and flexible cushion of proper 
thickness to insure protection of furni- 
ture. It is covered with a serviceable 
dark green fabric with the edges bound 
with a gold-colored webbing which pre- 
vents wear at the edges. All the sew- 
ing is done with extra strong thread. 











The Unitorm System of Accounts as 
Preseribed in California 
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by the State Railroad Commission for Merchandise Warehousemen 
Operating in Cities of 25,000 or More in Population 


Fixed Capital 


ECTION 1. Fixed Capital Defined. 
(a) By fixed capital is meant the 
property, both tangible and intangible, 
which is devoted to the warehouse busi- 
ness and which has an expectation of 
life in service of more than one year 
from the date of installation in service. 
(b) Intangible capital covers organ- 
ization expenditures, rights and privi- 
leges and other property not physical, 
such as leases, patent rights, etc. 

(c) Tangible property covers all phy- 
sical property. Charges to specific ac- 
counts for tangible property cover direct 
labor and material costs up to and in- 
cluding the pay of foreman or super- 
intendent supervising the job; also as- 
signable overhead costs. 


Section 2. Cost of Property and 
Equipment. The term “cost” as used 
throughout the system of accounts 


means the actual cost in money of prop- 
erty or equipment purchased or con- 
structed; if the consideration given is 
other than money, such consideration 
shall be reduced to actual money value 
as of the date of purchase. 

The cost of labor includes not only 
wages, salaries and fees to employees, 
but also personal expenses of such em- 
ployees when borne by the warehouse- 
man. The cost of materials and supplies 
used in construction is their cost at the 
place where they enter into construction 
and includes the cost of transportation 
and inspection. 

Section 3. Property and Equipment 
in Service Prior to Jan. 1, 1929. The 
original cost or ledger value of prop- 
erty and equipment in service Dec. 31, 
1928, shall be transferred to account 
255, “Property and Equipment in Ser- 
vice Prior to Jan. 1, 1929,” and carried 
therein pending its segregation in ac- 
cordance with the text of property and 
equipment accounts 200 to 250, both in- 
clusive. When such segregation is com- 
pleted, account 255 shall be cleared by 
transfers to the appropriate property 
and equipment account. 

In the case where it is not possible 
from records previously maintained to 
ascertain the original cost of the dif- 


Part III 


Property and Equipment Accounts 








tg explained in the January issue 
of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, a uniform system of keep- 
ing accounts and records was pre- 
scribed by the California Railroad 
Commission, effective Jan. 1, for 
commercial warehouse companies 
operating in cities having a popu- 
lation of 25,000 or more and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the States 
Public Utilities Act. 

The Commission’s directing or- 
der was unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the public storage industry, 
and it is believed that the outcome 
will be watched with interest by 
warehouse executives all over the 
country. 

The first part of the California 
system was published in the Janu- 
ary issue. Part II, “Balance Sheet 
Accounts,” appeared in the Feb- 
ruary number. The text is re- 
sumed herewith in this March issue 
and will be continued next month. 








ferent units, the original cost may be 
estimated and the amount so ascertained 
distributed to the appropriate property 
and equipment accounts as herein pro- 
vided. 

If the estimated cost is less than the 
amount at which such property is car- 
ried in account 255, the difference shall 
be charged to account 205, ‘“Miscel- 
laneous Intangible Capital.” If the 
estimated cost is in excess of the amount 
at which the property is carried in 
account 255, such estimated cost must 
be approved by the Railroad Commis- 
sion before it can be distributed to the 
several property and equipment ac- 
counts. 

Section 4. Improvements in Leased 
Property. The cost of additions and 
betterments to leased property shall be 
charged to a sub-account under the ap- 
propriate fixed capital account and de- 
preciation or retirement losses in con- 
nection therewith treated in the same 


manner as those on property owned. In 
case the full benefit of improvements 
shall not be obtained by the lessee, be- 
cause of reversion to the lessor at the 
expiration of the lease, the cost of im- 
provements may be charged to a sus- 
pense account and cleared by uniform 
charges to rent deductions within the 
period of the lease. 


Ordinary current repairs, including 
minor rearrangements and changes in 
connection with leased buildings, should 
be charged to an appropriate mainte- 
nance account. Expenditures charged to 
lessors, or for which lessors are re- 
quired under the leasehold agreement to 
reimburse the lessees prior to the ter- 
mination of the lease, should not be 
charged in the fixed capital accounts of 
the lessee. 

Section 5. Retirement of Buildings 
and Equipment. When any building or 
equipment is sold, destroyed, withdrawn 
or otherwise retired from service for 
any cause, the cost (estimated if not 
known) of such building or equipment 
retired shall be credited to the appro- 
priate account or accounts in which it is 
carried and the amount concurrently 
charged to one or more of the following 
accounts as may be appropriate. 


DEBIT 


To account 160, “Reserve for 
Accrued Depreciation” the amount 
(estimated if not known) of the 
accrued depreciation carried there- 
in for the property retired. 

To account 107, “Materials and 
Supplies” the salvage value, if any, 
recovered from such property and 
taken into stores for future use 
and sale. 

To account 103, “Cash” with the 
proceeds, if any, from the sale of 
material recovered from the prop- 
erty. 

To account 335, “Miscellaneous 
Debits to Profit and Loss” with the 
balance, if any. 


The cost of the property, if any, in- 
stalled in place of that retired, shall 
be charged to property and equipment 
accounts 200 to 250. 
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Warehouse Property and Equipment 
Accounts 


200. Organization (Intangible). 

205. Miscellaneous Intangible Capital. 

210. Leaseholds. 

215. Land. 

220. Buildings and Structures. 

225. Warehouse Equipment. 

230. Furniture and Fixtures. 

235. Autos and Trucks. 

240. Horses, Harness, and Vehicles 
Other Than Autos and Trucks. 

245. Alterations and Improvements on 
Leased Property. 

250. Miscellaneous, 
Capital. 

255. Property and Equipment in Ser- 
vice Prior to Jan. 1, 1929. 


NOTE: The cost of articles of 
small value or short life or articles 
that are likely to be lost or stolen 
shall not be charged to the prop- 
erty and equipment accounts but 
shall be charged to the appropriate 
operating expense accounts herein 
provided, 


Tangible Fixed 


200. Organization. (Intangible). 
Charge to this account the cost of or- 
ganizing the warehouseman, including 
all fees paid to Governments for the 
privilege of incorporation and all fees 
and other expenditures incident to such 
organization and putting the warehouse- 
man in readiness to do business. 

205. Miscellaneous Intangible Capital. 
Charge to this account the cost of all 
patent rights, privilege and other in- 
tangible capital, for which no provision 
is made elsewhere. 

210. Leaseholds. Charge to this ac- 
count the cost of leases or expenses at- 
tached to the procuring of same, less 
amounts credited and charged to rent 
accounts prorated over the life of the 
lease. 

215. Land. Charge to this account the 
cost of land used in warehouse oper- 
ations. Such cost includes the cost of 
registration of title, cost of examination 
of title, conveyancers and notary fees, 
taxes accrued to date of transfer of title 
and all liens upon the title acquired, the 
cost of obtaining consent and payments 
for abutting damages. 

There shall also be charged to this 
account special assessments levied by 
public authorities on the basis of benefits 
for street and other public improvements 
such as new streets, sewers, new pave- 
ments, etc., but not any tax levied to 
provide for the maintenance of such 
improvements. The cost of buildings 
and other improvements should not be 
included in this account. If at date of 
acquisition of an interest in lands it 
extends to buildings and other improve- 
ments thereon, which improvements are 
devoted to warehouse operations, and 
the contract does not determine the price 
of such improvements, they should be 
appraised at their fair cash value and 
such appraised value should be charged 
to account 220, “Buildings and Struc- 
tures” and excluded from this account. 
If such improvements are not devoted 
to warehouse operations, the cost or 
appraised value, if the cost is not deter- 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING 


mined in the contract of acquisition, 
should be charged to account 101, “Other 
Property.” If improvements on the land 
at the date of acquisition are not re- 
quired in warehouse or other operations, 
and are thereafter removed or wrecked, 
the cost of removing or wrecking them, 
including injuries and damages in con- 
nection therewith, should be charged, 
and the salvage credited, to such operat- 
ing expense or profit and loss accounts 
as may be appropriate. 

200. Buildings and Structures. Charge 
to this account the cost of permanent 
buildings and structures to house, sup- 
port or safeguard property or persons, 
with all appurtenant fixtures and im- 
provements to land, and other struc- 
tures, erected on land owned by the ware- 
houseman. The cost of buildings erected 
on leased land shall be charged to ac- 
count 245, “Alterations and Improve- 
ments on Leased Property.” 

Buildings include all fixtures attached 
to and forming a permanent part there- 
of, such as water pipes, steam pipes, 
heating and ventilating systems, gas 
pipes, electric wiring, elevators, cranes 
and the motive power for operating 
them, subways or areaways directly 
connected to and forming a part of the 
building. To this account shall also be 
charged the cost of excavating, brick or 
concrete chimneys and such piers and 
foundations for machinery and appara- 
tus as are designed to be as permanent 
as the buildings and independent of 
their use, in connection with any par- 
ticular units of machinery. Also the 
cost of architect’s plans and all super- 
vision of construction. 

Improvements to land include road- 
ways, fences, sidewalks and sewer sys- 
tems, water systems, yard lighting sys- 
tems, grading and landscape gardening 
and any other permanent structures 
which are an improvement to the prop- 
erty. 

NOTE A.—This account should 
not include any charge for light- 
ing, heating or other fixtures tem- 
porarily attached for purposes of 
display or illumination. 

NOTE B.—The cost of specially 
provided foundations not expected 
to outlast the machinery or ap- 
paratus mounted thereon should be 
charged to the same account as is 
the cost of machinery and appara- 
tus for which they are provided. 


225. Warehouse Equipment. Charge 
to this account the cost installed of ma- 
chinery, fixed tools, etc., such as station- 
ary engines, boilers, dormant scales and 
light equipment; also charge ordinary 
equipment, such as portable scales, hand 
trucks, tractors or Fordsons used ex- 
clusively on warehouse premises. It 
shall also include the cost of specially 
provided foundations and settings for 
machinery, except such as are mentioned 
in Note B, account 220. 

230. Furniture and Fixtures. Charge 
to this account the cost of movable fix- 
tures for -general office and storeroom 
purposes, such as desks, tables, chairs, 
carpets, filing cabinets, movable parti- 
tions, railings and shelves, typewriters, 
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addressographs, adding machines and 
other office devices. Also safes, portable 
gas and electric fixtures, and other office 
fixtures, such as are not considered a 
part of the building. 

235. Autos and Trucks. Charge to 
this account the actual cost to the ware- 
houseman of all autos, trucks, tractors, 
trailers or other motor equipment used 
in warehouse operations. This cost shall 
include the invoice or contract price less 
discount, if any, plus freight, insurance 
and other expenses incurred in obtaining 
delivery of such autos, etc., upon the 
premises of the warehouseman and also 
the cost of any additions and better- 
ments to such autos, etc., made after de- 
livery. 

240. Horses, Harness, and Vehicles 
Other Than Autos and Trucks. Charge 
to this account the actual money cost 
of horses, harness, and vehicles, other 
than motor vehicles, used in warehouse 
operations. This cost shall include the 
invoice or contract price, less discount, 
if any, plus freight, insurance and other 
expenses incurred in obtaining delivery 
of such horses, harness or vehicles, upon 
the premises of the warehouseman, and 
also the cost of any additions to such 
equipment after its delivery. 

245. Alterations and Improvements 
on Leased Property. Charge to this 
account the cost of alterations and im- 
provements to leased property, the cost 
of buildings or other improvements 
erected upon such property, whether 
used for office, storage, or other pur- 
poses necessary for warehouse opera- 
tion. The cost of such improvements 
shall be amortized over the period of 
the lease under which the property is 
held by charges to income account 408 
or operating expense account 624 as may 
be appropriate and concurrently credited 
to account 160 “Reserve for Accrued 
Depreciation.” 

250. Miscellaneous Tangible Fixed 
Capital. Charge to this account all 
items of tangible property not provided 
for in the foregoing accounts. 

255. Property and Equipment in Ser- 
vice Prior to Jan. 1, 1929. Transfer 
and charge to this account the total of 
all balances in the ledger accounts rep- 
resenting the cost of the warehouseman’s 
property and equipment which was in- 
stalled prior to Jan. 1, 1929, and which 
is still in service on the date of the 
balance sheet. The amount charged to 
this account may be distributed to ac- 
counts 200 to 250, both inclusive, as 
indicated in Section 3. 

(Note: Next month, “Classifica- 
tion of Profit and Loss Accounts.” 





Warehouse Directory Covers 


Edward G. Mooney, president of the 
Hartford Despatch & Warehouse Co., 
Hartford, Conn., announces that he has 
available, without cost, a number of 
book covers made especially to fit the 
Warehouse Directory, the 1929 edition 
of which was published as part of the 
January, 1929, issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing. 

Mr. Mooney will be glad to send one 
to any owner of the Directory. 
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N.F | W.A.’s Del Monte Convention 


Camera Snapshots by Andrew K. Murray and Story 


By KENT B. STILES 


HE ninth winter meeting of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association attracted approxi- 
mately three hundred members and guests to the 

Del Monte Hotel in Del Monte, Cal., on Jan. 17-22, and 
on this and ensuing pages is a story of what took place, 
supplementing the tabloid report which was sent by air 
mail on Jan 22 in time to be published in Distribution and 
Warehousing’s February issue. 

The latter was on the desks of many of the delegates 
by the time they reached their offices after leaving Cali- 
fornia, thus enabling them to get a bird’s-eye perspective 
of the convention high spots almost before their clothes 
had dried from the effects of the Golden State’s “Liquid 
sunshine’”—which is the Californian’s own name for 
native rain. 

Not that the “liquid sunshine” poured down throughout 
the meeting, however. On the majority of days there was 
solar warmth aplenty, and there were poinsettias and roses 
and palms and other blooms and greenery, and the dele- 
gates from other States conceded that no more delightful a 
setting had ever been the scene of a National assembly. 
In the convention hall provided by the hotel management 
the acoustics approached the ideal, and the members 
generally stuck to their constructive knitting of standards 
and policies in their efforts to perfect the pattern which a 
pioneer group of executives visualized at Mackinac Island 
ten years ago this coming summer, when the Michigan 
resort will once more be visited. 7 

During this decade the National has grown from a few 


Officers’ Reports 


score companies to nearly 900 until today it represents 
the cream of the industry in the United States and 
Canada, with members also in Hawaii, England, France 
and Germany. The N. F. W. A. inter-city removals 
agency, the Allied Van Lines, Inc., has a legal set-up 
that is without precedent in corporation history, and the 
association’s master automobile insurance policy has more 
motor vehicles covered under it than any other blanket 
policy in the country. 

Further progressive steps were taken at the Del Monte 
convention, as told in the February Distribution and 
Warehousing. Machinery was put in motion looking 
toward the establishing of a legal “clearing house” to 
which, when established, the members’ attorneys will be 
able to turn for guidance. A fidelity insurance fund was 
authorized to protect members’ advanced charges col- 
lected by correspondents. Proposed regulations of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters for a standard 
furniture warehouse were approved. A plan for group 
life insurance was presented and was turned over to the 
incoming board of directors for development. Discussion 
of over-expansion of space led to a decision to consider 
seriously an endeavor to have the industry placed under 
State control. 

Those were some of the features. The many convention 
papers will be published in due time in The Furniture 
Warehouseman, the association’s official organ. Mean- 
while a summarized account of the California meeting 
follows: 


ance on the business sea.” He went on: of adoption of some plan of group in- 


be president, William I. Ford, 
Dallas, called the meeting to order 
by asking E. B. Gould, San Diego, a 
past president, to deliver the address of 
welcome. Mr. Gould read this in Span- 
ish, to the delight of the delegates, and 
it was then then “translated” by Mr. 
Ford, whereafter responses were made 
by two past presidents—Charles S. Mor- 
ris, New York, and Floyd L. Bateman, 
Chicago—and James A. Walker, Mem- 
phis, southern divisional vice-president. 

In his presidential report Mr. Ford 
observed that the national election “came 
and went without a ripple of disturb- 


“This situation might be properly at- 
tributed to the confidence of the public 
in the integrity and business ability of 
the outstanding personalities who led 
the two great parties in the 1928 con- 
test. But, to my way of thinking, there 
was a deeper reason: it seems to me that 
the business of the country has reached 
that solid foundation where the poli- 
tician, with outcries of calamities which 
exist only in his mind, cannot disturb 
business as now set up.” 


Mr. Ford reviewed the year’s activi- 
ties of the board and the various com- 
mittees, and emphasized the importance 





surance. He threw out also this thought: 


“How long shall we go to the public 
asking for business and at the same time 
say that we will not be liable? May 
I express the hope that through our in- 
surance committee’s work there may be 
developed a plan by which we can go 
to the public, whom we serve, assuming 
full responsibility, for, of course, an 
adequate charge.” 

Ralph J. Wood, Chicago, in his report 
as secretary, declared the organizing of 
the Allied Van Lines, Inc., to be “one 
of the greatest accomplishments” in the 
association’s history—“‘an accomplish- 
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Views along the Pacific shore line of California, at Monterey 


ment which will provide for the loss of 
revenue in our packing department— 
which will in the years to come bring 
added revenue to our member agents, 
both hauling and nonhauling, and tend 
to confine the long distance removals of 
household effects within the membership 
of the N. F. W. A.” 

Mr. Wood announced that National 
members subscribed nearly $8,800 to- 
ward rehabilitation of the Twin City 
Trucking Co., Lake Worth, and the 
Brandon Transfer & Storage Co., West 
Palm Beach, victims of the Florida 
hurricane. 

Business in the industry “still seems 
to be in a somewhat chaotic condition, 
but somewhat improved over last year,” 
the secretary said, with rate-cutting still 
going on. The merger idea appeared 
to be growing, “and rightfully so,” he 
declared, causing tendency to reduce 
overhead, avoid duplication, eliminate 
cut-throat competition, sell service rather 
than price, and stabilize the industry. 

President Ford appointed a commit- 
tee—Julian M. Gibson, St. Louis; John 
G. Neeser, New York, and H. B. Lyon, 
Oakland—to prepare a _ resolution in 
memory of members who had died dur- 
ing the year. 

James F. Keenan, Pittsburgh, in his 
report as treasurer, showed the cash bal- 
ance on hand to be larger than a year 
ago. 

Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive 
secretary, titled his report “A New Era 
in Business,” which he called “an era 
of constructive, cooperative manage- 
ment,” with individual isolation a thing 
of the past. 

“Trade associations have not as yet 
reached the height of their usefulness,” 
Mr. Reimers declared. “The trade or- 
ganization is a combination possessing 
the advantages but none of the dis- 
advantages of a so-called trust organ- 
ization, and future development means 
ultimate management of the affairs of 
industry. This will be accomplished 
without stifling individual initiative and 
competition. When this stage of man- 
agement is reached, the association will 
definitely direct the standards of ser- 
vice and ethics of the industry it repre- 
sents, and sell the service of its indi- 
vidual members.” 

Mr. Reimers reviewed the association’s 
chief accomplishments, and alluding to 
the Allied Van Lines, Inc., he pointed 
out that it was undergoing many impor- 


tant changes as the result of experience. 

“Decentralization is in process,” he 
explained. ‘“‘Cooperative moves of this 
nature are often menaced by too much 
enthusiasm, too great an urge to put it 
over big. Every similar cooperative de- 
velopment has failed when better judg- 
ment is over-ruled by the speed mania, 
over-promotion, compulsion, and over- 
centralization of management. A wide- 


James F. Keenan 





Newly-elected president of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association 


spread undertaking such as the Allied 
Van Lines must be slowly, carefully and 
painstakingly promoted and should be 
sufficiently flexible to meet new and un- 
foreseen developments. Plans of today 
may of necessity be changed tomorrow. 
In an undertaking of this nature there 
is always the temptation to resort to 
compulsion. A contributing factor to 
the failure of cooperative movements is 
a reliance on the contract to compel 
patronage or loyalty of the members. 
Loyalty must depend on superior ser- 
vice alone. 

“An important development is decen- 
tralization tending toward a_ holding 
corporation composed of strong local 
units. The first step in this direction 


is establishment of district offices in 
various '_ sections. Registration and 
despatch offices have been opened in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Ames (lowa), and 
Philadelphia. Others are contemplated. 
Eventually this means that all Allied 
Van Lines’ agents will have more voice 
in local management, which is as it 
should be. 

“There is grave danger of violating 
economic laws. Rate tariffs are now 
in effect. While we must be firm in 
requiring their application, we cannot 
be arbitrary. There is always a way 
to develop or amend tariffs to meet eco- 
nomic conditions. The success of the 
application depends largely on adher- 
ence to the rules providing for amend- 
ments thereto. 

“Beyond developing service and sell- 
ing long distance removals, the Allied 
Van Lines is gradually assuming an 
economic function by the purchase of 
supplies and equipment, a function that 
cannot successfully be developed by a 
voluntary trade association.” 

Mr. Reimers discussed field contact, 
assistance on traffic problems, insurance 
of members’ advance charges, and im- 
provement of competitive relations. 
With regard to the last, he declared 
there should be more frankness, and he 
urged education, patience and kindly un- 
derstanding. “Responsibility for many 
of our troubles lies within ourselves,” 
he concluded. 


Regional Conditions 


rm‘HE business situation in the four 

divisions were described in reports 
by the four vice-presidents—C. J. Ham- 
ilton, Baltimore, for the East; James M. 
Walker, Memphis, for the South; Sidney 
S. David, Chicago, for the central divi- 
sion, and R. A. Chapin, Portland, Ore., 
for the West. 

Opinions by members in the eastern 
section, according to Mr. Hamilton, 
“seem to reflect signs of a little improve- 
ment with some exceptions.” He re- 
ported: 

“The outlook appears to be better, and 
there is more evidence of optimism. 
Business interests in general seem to 
have been a little bewildered in the 
past year, apparently due to the po- 
litical situation, which for some unknown 
reason seems to have quite an effect on 
retarding business, but now that this 
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Delegates at Point Lobos among scenes used for the filming of “Evangeline” 


is cleared up the outlook appears to 
be better.” 

Mr. Hamilton said the continued de- 
cline of the packing department was the 
one outstanding adverse factor in furni- 
ture warehousing, but that results of 
AVLInc. operation had been gratifying, 
with hope for still greater benefits. 

Executives must face the fact that 
“the gradual decline in our business, 
which we are probably now emerging 
from, has been the case with other in- 
dustries as well,” and that accordingly 
it behooved them “to conserve what we 
have and endeavor to promote with more 
careful consideration than ever before 
any changes of importances that are 
due to occur in the future.” He con- 
tinued: 

“T know of no greater problems than 
unfair competition and unwarranted ex- 
pansion. The former is here to stay, 
no matter what our attitude might be 
toward it. I sometimes wonder if we 
have not been on the defensive too long, 
as regards this competition, and if it 
would not be better to meet this octopus 
with the proper weapons, face about, 
and take the offensive. Over-expansion 
should be regulated only by justification, 
as it is bound to reflect unfavorably 
and develop many ills in our business.” 

Mr. Hamilton concluded by urging 
that the purposes of local associations 
be improved. 

For the South, Mr. Walker recalled 
that Florida was hard hit by the storm; 
said conditions in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana were satisfactory; declared 
the mid-South normal, with collections 
poor and the 1927 volume maintained 
in 1928, and reported the eastern portion 
above 1927. He anticipated more prog- 
ress in 1929, materially aided by indus- 
trial movement to the South and by 
good roads. Innumerable small irre- 
sponsible companies were making it dif- 
ficult for the larger ones to maintain 
prices, he said, with the larger firms 
doing only a small percentage of the 
moving. 

For the Central West, Mr. David de- 
scribed conditions in Wall Street phrase- 
ology: 

“Storage is still quite bearish, with 
most sales below par,” he said. “There 
was a slight upward trend in the first 
of the year, with many fractional gains, 
which were highly encouraging to those 
on the bull side. Plans and blueprints 
that had lain on the shelf were taken 


down and carefully dusted, but this ac- 
tion proved premature. The last half 
of the year ushered in a reaction and 
disclosed many weak spots. All the 
news was unfavorable, with much go- 
ing out and little coming in. Interest 
rates, too, continued quite oppressive, 
especially to those whose undertakings 
were not strongly margined. 

“The best thing that seriously can be 
said for 1928 is that it was not much 


C. J. Hamilton 


Reelected eastern divisional vice- 
president -of the N. F. W. A. 


worse than 1927, and should not be hard 
to beat in 1929. Although it is now 
ten full years since the end of the great 
war, the period of deflation in the stor- 
age industry seems to be just drawing 
to a close . Storage required its 
period of deflation, the same as other 
industries. It could not escape and we 
possibly should be grateful that it was 
so long overdue. A recession was nec- 
essary, from high war-time peaks to a 
condition of normalcy. In plain par- 
lance, business had to grow worse be- 
fore it could grow better. It required 
a normal point from which it could start 
anew its regular and natural upward 
cycle, assisted by growth in population 
and the changing conditions in our so- 
cial life. The year 1924, when storage 





started to decline, definitely seems to 
mark the beginning of our deflation 
period. 

“Unlike other industries, this deflation 
was not abrupt and startling, but steady 
and constant. Warehouses were filled 
and could not be emptied overnight. Be- 
cause of the slowness of this deflation 
it required a longer time for consumma- 
tion—in fact, three or four years. 

“The decrease in storage in 1928 was 
not great. Some districts report even 
a slight increase, but the average is on 
the wrong side. Yet the increase in 
certain quarters over 1927, with only 
a slight decrease in others, are encour- 
aging factors which seem to indicate 
the period of deflation either has defi- 
nitely passed or is near the end of its 
natural course. Better times are in 
prospect, for when the bottom is reached 
the upward climb is sure and cer- 
ee 

“Packing for shipment has _ steadily 
decreased during 1928, according to 
unanimous report. This decrease is 
natural and a condition we must face. 
It is likely to be a permanent one. As 
distances which can be reached eco- 
nomically by motor van increase, pack- 
ing for shipment will decrease in exact 
ratio. Only some extraordinary move- 
ment to far points now unforeseen can 
offset this natural changing. 

“Packing and wrapping for storage 
increased in proportion when compared 
to the storage volume. ... More pack- 
ing for storage will augment packing 
revenues and help to keep the packing 
force employed and intact... . 

“Local moving generally increased in 
1928. This is attributed in part to 
shrinkage in cartage to and from stor- 
age, which is generally classed as local 
moving; a lessened movement in gen- 
eral, and the competition of small truck- 
men, at lower rates. 

“Long distance moving increased in 
all quarters practically without excep- 
tion. The tremendous growth in the 
overland movement of household goods 
by motor truck need not be a source of 
regret to our industry if we can con- 
tinue to enlarge the share of this ton- 
nage carried by our vans. All are hope- 
ful and optimistic regarding the bene- 
ficial effect of operations by the Allied 
Van Lines, which is well in the fore- 
ground of our picture for 1929.” 

Mr. David reported that fumigation 
and separate storage for upholstered 
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Nebr., birthplace of F. L. Bateman, Chicago, a past president. 2. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
A. Jackson, Chicago; Ben A. Langan, St. Louis; Herbert Bragg, New York: Joseph H. Meyer, Chicago. 2. Ss. S. David, Chicago; 
Mrs. A. K. Murray, New York; Mr. and Mrs. Kent B. Stiles, New York. 4. The “‘special’’ in California. 5. Mrs. George Sebold, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. T. Henry Waterman, Philadelphia. 6. Miss Marion Murdoch, Pittsburgh; E. B. Gould, San Diego; Mrs. 
Toledo; John Bixby and Merle Turner, Los Angeles. 7. Charles M. Milliner, Caldwell, Idaho; James McAuliff, 
Chicago; William R. Thomas, Cleveland; John A. Millott, Sandusky, Ohio. 8. Mr. and Mrs. David Murdoch and daughter Marion, 
Pittsburgh. 9. Mrs. Joseph J. Dunn and Mr. and Mrs. James Dunn, Detroit. 10. F. L. Bateman, Chicago; Charles S. Morris, New York; 
A. J. Hamilton, Seattle. 11. Martin J. Reilly, Baltimore; Miss Lena Allen, Washington, D. C.; J. L. Wilkinson, Charlotte, N. C. 
12. E. T. White and family, Pittsburgh. 13. Mr. and Mrs. Cc. C. Temple, San Diego. 14, 15 and 16, views of the Del Monte hotel, 
where the convention was held. 17. George E. Butler, New Orleans; John K. Walker, Memphis. 18. Harry G. Johansing, Los 
Angeles; Joseph H. Meyer, Chicago. 19 and 20, Del Monte Hotel views. 21. Herbert Bragg, New York; C. Van Wyck Mott, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 22. Mrs. A. K. Murray, New York. 23. Ray Hall, Duluth; E. A. Howard Baker, Denver; Oscar Kreutzer, Milwaukee; 
Miss Lena Allen, Washington, D. C.; George A. Rutherford, Cleveland. 24 Mr. and Mrs. William T. Bostwick, New York. 25. Mrs. 
James F. Keenan, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Charles S. Morris, New York; Mrs. Sara Depenthal, Toledo; Mrs. Ray Hall, Duluth; Miss Mildred 
Rutherford, Cleveland; Mrs. E. A. Eulass, Chicago; Mrs. Joseph Hollander, Chicago. 26. Mrs. Lyda Shattuck, Hollywood, Cal. 


1. N.F.W.A. special train at Grand island, 
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Views at and near Salt Lake City en route to California. 
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goods had increased; that new sources 
of revenue, as discussed at the summer 
meeting, were as yet unproductive of 
any increased income; and that rate in- 
creases had been reported by two cities, 
Cleveland and Indianapolis—“an en- 
couraging sign under existing condi- 
tions.” 

Mr. David said he had asked each 
local association the question, “What, 
if anything, is wrong with the industry 
in your section?” and he gave some of 
the answers, summarized as follows: 

Too much cheap competition. Over- 
production of storage and cartage fa- 
cilities. Lack of knowledge of costs. 
Lack of cooperation and harmony local- 
ly. Eagerness for volume regardless 
of price. Long distance moving at ri- 
diculous prices. Difficulty in meeting 
changing conditions. Less storing and 
moving by the public. Prices too low 
for services rendered. Business too sea- 
sonable, with peak loads. 

But notwithstanding all these, the cen- 
tral divisional members were optimistic 
for 1929, Mr. David maintained, with 
the members having every confidence in 
the Hoover administration. 

For the Far West, Mr. Chapin sent 
word that his survey had shown that 
business in 1928 was about on a par with 
that of 1927 with a few exceptions due 
to local conditions, the latter including 
ever-expansion. Smaller cities fared 
much better than the larger ones, he 
said, while on the whole warehousing 
measured well with all other lines. Un- 
organized operators were keeping better 
pace with warehousing than ever before 
in equipment and appearance of em- 
ployees, Mr. Chapin reported, and the 
lift van movement was growing in popu- 
larity in the coast cities. Educational 
advertising was needed, he concluded. 


Members’ Charges—Export Shipments 


S chairman of the special committee 

on the plan to insure advance 
charges collected by members, James 
F. Keenan, Pittsburgh, formally pre- 
sented the plan which the directors of 
the association approved at their meet- 
ing last October and which was outlined 
in detail in the December issue of The 
Furniture Warehouseman, the National’s 
official organ. 

As explained in the summarized re- 
port of the Del Monte convention, pub- 
lished in the February issue of Distri- 
bution and Warehousing, this plan, 
called “The National Furniture Ware- 
houseman’s Insurance Fund,” was ap- 
proved by the delegates. Mr. Ford said 


the directors considered it easily work- 
able and that the fund would be more 
than ample to take care of any possi- 
ble losses. As outlined by the directors: 

“This fidelity insurance is to cover 
the remote cases where a member col- 
lecting advance charges may become 
financially embarrassed and fail or be 


William I. Ford 





Retiring president, and elected a 
director 


unable to remit charges collected on be- 
half of the forwarding member. 

“This insurance does not constitute 
a guarantee to be responsible for col- 
lection or remittance of members’ ad- 
vance charges. It is merely a plan of 
fidelity insurance and protects members 
to the extent outlined in this plan.” 

Under the plan a fund—amounting 
to $5,000 at the start—will be set up 
for the purpose of insuring members 
against losses on charges advanced for 
freight, current packing, storage and 
hauling charges, not to exceed the sum 
of $300 on any single shipment, or ag- 
gregate of claims of a member against 
another member not to exceed $500. 

As chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, John A. Groves, Kansas City, 
sent a report saying twenty applications 
were pending and that fifty-two mem- 
bers had been added during 1928. The 
committee was trying to separate the 
wheat from the chaff, with regard to 
prospects, Mr. Groves said, pointing out 





Center, the Mormon Temple. Left and right, the trestle road across 





that many companies were seeking ad- 
mittance which “would not be a credit 
to the organization.” Others anxious to 
become members had not been affiliated 
for one year with local or State asso- 
ciations, he added, or there would have 
been more applications presented. 

The directors while at Del Monte 
elected seventeen more companies, rais- 
ing the membership to 889 firms. These 
companies are: 

Arkansas, Little Rock—Merchants 
Transfer & Warehouse Co. 

California, Pasadena—Sierra Storage 
& Van Co. 

District of Columbia, Washington— 
Guaranty Storage Co., Inc. 

Indiana, Evansville—Belmont Moving 
& Storage Co. 

Iowa, Iowa Falls—McLeod Transfer. 

Iowa, Marshalltown—National Trans 
fer Co. 

Nebraska, 
Storage Co. 

New Jersey, East Orange—Oranvge 
Storage Warehouse. 

New Jersey, Elizabeth—Benton & 
Holden, Ine. 

New York, Brooklyn—Harragan’s 
Storage Warehouses, Inc. 

New York, Jamestown-——Consolidated 
Trucking & Storage Co. 

New York, New York City—Atlas 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse Co., Ince. 

North Dakota, Grand Forks—Kedney 
Warehouse Co., Inc. 

Oklahoma, Tulsa—Joe Hodges Fire- 
proof Warehouses. 

Pennsylvania, Bryn Mawr—Ryan & 
Christie. 

France, Paris— Franco - American 
Packing & Storage Co. 

Germany, Frankfurt—H. Delliehausen. 

A number of other applications were 
either deferred for various reasons or 
rejected. 

Because of the increasing volume of 
household goods shipments back and 
forth between the United States and 
foreign countries, a committee headed 
by Walter J. Riley, Chieago, conducted 
an investigation and analysis for the 
N. F. W. A., and Mr. Riley presented 
a report, read on his behalf by George 
Sebold, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Experience had shown that it was 
more difficult to handle export ship- 
ments than domestic ones, Mr. Riley 
said, with difficulties and _ intricacies 
caused by customs requirements abroad, 
together with the inexperience of ship- 
pers. He pointed out: 

“The proper preparation of shipments 
of household goods, antiques, etc., to 
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1. Charles McMillan, Fort Collins, Colo.; Mr. and Mrs. Julian M. Gibson, 
3. James Watkins, Spokane; James A. Walker, Seattle; George Leinweber, 

Los Angeles. 
6. Julian M. Gibson, St. Louis; John A. Millott, Sandusky, Ohio; C. C. Temple, 


New York. 


Glendale, Cal.; Mrs. Ray Lathim, Santa Barbara; Mrs. Henry M. Burgeson, 


and Mr. and Mrs. Merle E. Turner, Los Angeles. 
7. David Murdoch, Pittsburgh; Olin M. Jacobs, Boston; W. A. Maynard, Cleveland. 


9. Mr. and Mrs. George H. McKeag, Winnipeg, and (right) Mrs. Fred Crone, Vancouver. 


San Diego; Fred Pagels, Cincinnati. 
and Mrs. H. H. Hardy, Lansing, Mich. 


St. Louis. 2. Elizabeth Forman (Mrs. Kent 8B. Stiles), 
Kansas City. 4. Mrs. Francis M. Brock, 


5. George E. Turner, Denver (center), 


8. Mr. 


10. H. B. Holt, San Francisco; Mrs. Howard S. Tierney, New York; Mrs. H. B. Holt; Mr. and Mrs. Paul Bekins, Sioux City, lowa 
11. F. B. Cramer, Los Angeles; Howard S. Tierney, New York; Harry G. Johansing, Los Angeles. 


withstand the long trip to final destina- 
tion, is the duty that the warehouseman 
owes to his client. Such shipments will 
be subjected not only to the ordinary 
hazards of rail shipments to the port 
of exit in this country, but to the addi- 
tional hazards of ocean carriage, trans- 
fers, loading and unloading at the ports, 
and the possibility of shipments being 
forwarded by some inferior method of 
transportation from the port at which 
the steamer unloads to final destina- 


tion.” 
N. F. W. A. members sending ship- 


ments abroad should get the following 
information from the owners, Mr. Riley 
specified : 

1. Exact destination. 2. Value owner 
desires to place on goods. 3. What 
kinds of insurance are to be arranged. 
4. Whether owner is to accept delivery 
at port of call or whether delivery is 
to be made to domicile at final destina- 
tion. 

Goods going abroad may be handled 
in two ways, he said—either by secure- 
ly packing the articles separately or by 
negotiating for use of lift van. Mr. 


Riley went into details as to packing 
for both methods, and gave information 
as to how L. C. L. shipments should be 
marked, numbered, recorded; and he 
threw out this thought: 

“Inasmuch as the steamship lines, in- 
surance companies, etc., will demand 
prepayments of their charges, it is ad- 
visable to have all charges collected 
before the shipment leaves the United 
States. Upon arrival at the port of 
exit, shipments have to be transferred 
to the steamer dock. If it is a carload 
shipment, you will secure free lighter- 
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age. Some of the L. C. L. rates to cer- 
tain ports include delivery to steamer; 
others do not. The shipment must be 
booked with the steamship line in order 
that space be reserved for it, the low- 
est ocean rate ascertained, as well as the 
best route to forward shipment to des- 
tination.” 

Mr. Riley outlined the steamship com- 
panies’ special restrictions and _ liabili- 
ties; emphasized that all shipments 
traveling by water should be fully pro- 
tected by the necessary marine insur- 
ance, and gave information covering 
consular documents, duties, etc. Hecon- 
cluded: 

“Complete information can be _ ob- 
tained in the United States. Inquiry 
can be made through railroad or steam- 
ship lines or through the Bureau of 
Foreign or Domestic Commerce. It is 
customary to have all matters of this 
kind attended to by an agency experi- 
enced in the handling of foreign ship- 
ments. These agencies are maintained 
at all ports of exit in the United States 
and most of the inland cities. Informa- 
tion as to transportation costs here and 
abroad can be submitted so that a proper 
estimate of charges on the entire con- 
signment delivered at destination can be 
arrived at before shipment leaves this 
country.” 


Insurance 


| bes his report as chairman of the in- 
surance committee, Charles S. Morris, 
New York, commented briefly on the 
features of the reports to be presented 
by the chairmen of the various sub- 
committees, and said that the organ- 
izing, by the National, of an insurance 
company had been the subject of con- 
siderable correspondence and that such 
a plan might some time be presented. 
He added: 

“May I be pardoned if I repeat with 
much emphasis what has been said so 
often—that our members be sure their 
policies are what they think they are, 
that your insurance covers what you 
think it does, that your coverage is 
ample in the event a loss should occur, 
that you are not paying a premium for 
an amount greater than you could pos- 
sibly collect, that you are not a co- 
insurer by carrying an amount less than 
you should. I wish to emphasize the 
need of correct coverage, to the end that 
our members may never be brought to 
grief through a realization that what 
they thought was amply provided for 
was in grim reality never correctly in- 
sured at all.” 

Henry M. Burgeson, Los Angeles, in 
his report as chairman of the automo- 
bile insurance committee, said that the 
Cass, Tierney & Johansing master pol- 
icy plan, first written in 1925, was work- 
ing acceptably, with 50 per cent of the 
available risks already covered and new 
ones being added. The plan includes 
insurance against the major perils to 
which the car owner is exposed—fire, 
theft, collision, public liability and prop- 
erty damage. He considered the plan 
particularly beneficial to members in 
smaller cities, where the amount of pre- 
miums written does not attract the 
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agent or broker class—the specialist. 
He concluded: 

“There are now more automobiles in- 
sured under the master policy than un- 
der any single automobile policy in 
existence. It comprises the largest fleet 
of automobiles under one blanket cover- 
age, and the N. F. W. A. has the unique 
distinction of being the only association 
in the United States that has made a 
success of a blanket policy of this 
nature.” 

Digressing from his formal paper, Mr. 
Burgeson answered the question, “What 
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is causing claims against our own busi- 
ness?” by citing the following figures 
as developed under the master policy: 

Claims, 616, amounting to about $67,- 
000; 141 claims, or 23 per cent, due to 
backing by vehicles; 110 claims, due to 
accidents while cars were passing; 72 
claims, due to accidents at highway 
intersections; 44 claims, due to acci- 
dents caused while cars were putting in 
at curbs; 40 claims, due to skidding; 35 
claims, due to head-on collisions; 32 
claims, accidents while cars were stand- 
ing still; 12 claims, accidents while cars 
were starting; 6 claims, accidents 
through collisions with guy wires; bal- 
ance of claims, miscellaneous accidents. 

Mr. Burgeson urged that the accident 
causes be considered one by one, with 
concentration, for a one-year period to 
start, against backing, each driver to be 
told to make certain that a man was on 
the lookout at the rear every time a car 
was backed. 

Discussion of the master policy 
brought out that coverage under it was 
not permitted by State laws in Oregon, 
Washington, Massachusetts, Texas and 
Wisconsin. 

As explained in the February Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing, the conven- 
tion gave its approval to the proposed 
regulations of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for “Standard Do- 
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mestic Furniture Warehouse Construc- 
tion,” the standard being presented by 
Mr. Morris, as insurance committee 
chairman, after having been prepared 
under the supervision of Howard S&S. 
Tierney, New York, of Cass, Tierney & 
Johansing. 

This standard, to be as nearly as pos- 
sible approached by the household goods 
warehouseman erecting a new building, 
has been sent by the underwriters’ board 
to all interested parties, and Mr. 
Tierney announced at Del Monte that a 
suggested uniform rating for fireproof 
warehouses would be presented at the 
next N. F. W. A. convention. 

As set forth in the foreword of the 
regulations as prepared by Mr. Tierney: 

“The aim of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters to prescribe a set of 
rules regulating construction of house- 
hold furniture warehouses is not with- 
out precedent. The service of the 
‘National Electrical Code,’ promulgated 
by the National Board, has been self- 
evident in the many years of application 
of that set of regulations. The rules 
for safeguarding of dry cleaning and 
dry dyeing plants, resulting from the 
cooperative efforts of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and the National 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners, has 
been received with signal success by 
State Legislatures and municipalities. 

“The coordination of sound recom- 
mendations, directed to reduce the varia- 
tions of construction in household fur- 
niture warehouses, is undertaken with 
the support and cooperation of the N. 
F. W. A. Similar beneficial service is 
anticipated in the final promulgation of 
the following suggested recommenda- 
tions.” 

Then follow the regulations, covering 
height, area, floor and roof openings, 
exit facilities and stairways, structural 
requirements, interior divisions and par- 
titions, special hazards, fire alarms, etc. 
A standard domestic furniture ware- 
house is described as “a first-class fire- 
resistive structure devoted to long time 
storage of household effects, in major 
part segregated in small fire-resistive 
compartments.” 

On behalf of Nathan L. Goodman, 
Jersey City, chairman of the compen- 
sation insurance committee, a report was 
read, by Mr. Morris, pointing out that 
the committee was without power to 
create or change compensurance cover- 
age rates but could only point out to 
members “certain conditions existing in 
our industry that cause the rate-makers 
to increase” the rates. 

Reducing accidents among employees 
would tend toward lower rates, Mr. 
Goodman stressed, and such accident 
reduction might be brought about 
through safer and better condition of 
warehouse building and equipment, 
better type of men, and safety-first in- 
struction to employees. He’ urged 
against the industry’s delay in adopting 
the rule or custom of physical examina- 
tion of men prior to employing them, 
declaring the cost of such examination 
not to be prohibitive. 

F. B. Cramer, Los Angeles, represent- 
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ing Cass, Tierney & Johansing, ex- 
plained the new features and important 
changes in this insurance firm’s multiple 
line policy which, providing transit in- 
surance, is today being used by more 
than half the National’s members. 

Mr. Morris told the convention that 
while some of the changes were satis- 
factory, others did not have his com- 
mittee’s recommendation, and he opposed 
unqualified indorsement of the plan as 
a whole. There were other transit in- 
surance companies in the field, he said, 
and he believed the board of directors 
should give full consideration to them 
all. 

After a motion to lay the situation 
on the table had been defeated by a 
34-32 vote, a motion by A. V. Cresto, 
Kansas City, was adopted, to the effect 
that Cass, Tierney & Johansing be per- 
mitted to sell the multiple line policy to 
such members as desired to purchase it. 

Later in the convention the delegates 
adopted a resolution expressing the as- 
sociation’s appreciation of the company’s 
services. 

On behalf of Buell G. Miller, Phila- 
delphia, as chairman of the committee 
on industrial relations, a plan of group 
life insurance was presented in the form 
of a “Wholesale Insurance Proposition” 
prepared by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America for employees of 
the National’s members. 

The plan provides for life, accidental 
death and dismemberment, and health 
coverage, and the Miller report went 
into detail regarding costs, advantages, 
etc., and recommended the Prudential’s 
proposition. 

The committee expressed disapproval 
of formation of a subsidiary non-profit 
corporation controlled by the N. F. W. 
A., which corporation would collect pre- 
miums and disburse dividends, as was 
discussed at the French Lick convention 
last summer. Subsequent investigation 
disclosed laws which prohibit the or- 
ganizing of companies for life insurance 
only, Mr. Miller said, and “the forma- 
tion of such a company would be a sub- 
terfuge to evade the law and would be 
so considered by the insurance com- 
missioners.” 

On motion by H. H. Hardy, Lansing, 
Mich., the group life plan was referred 
to the association’s board of directors. 


Costs—Rates 


gin report of the cost and account- 
ing committee was read by Mr. 
Reimers on behalf of the chairman, J. 
R. Zimmerman, Long Beach, Cal., who 
presented tables on warehouse construc- 
tion cost, based on labor and material 
cost in California, for household goods 
warehouses of 25,000, 50,000 and 100,000 
square feet, the respective costs being 
$98,600, $149,100 and $278,200, equiv- 
alent respectively to 3.94, 2.982 and 
2.772 cents a square foot. 

Other tables showed non-productive 
space, storage earning capacity, and 
warehouse operation costs in a building 
of each of the three sizes. The required 
percentages of capacity earnings to 
cover interest on investment and operat- 
ing costs were given as 85 per cent in 
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the building containing 25,000 square 
feet, 60 per cent in the structure con- 
taining 50,000 square feet, and 50 per 
cent in the warehouse containing 100,000 
square feet. 

The Zimmerman report said that on 
established businesses a cost of 4 per 
cent of the gross business transacted 
was a fair advertising budget, and that 
a cost of 10 per cent of the gross busi- 
ness “should be ample to cover the com- 
plete sales cost in connection with the 
management cost.” It stated also that 
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a new company entering the field should 
add to its initial investment “enough 
to properly introduce and_ establish 
themselves and_ should necessarily 
burden their cost of operation in pro- 
portion to the amount used for such 
purposes.” 

Mr. Reimers read also the report sent 
by Melvin Bekins, Omaha, as chairman 
of the committee on rates, in which was 
emphasized the necessity of using uni- 
form methods in the making of various 
tariffs. The report urged application 
of the cubic foot method of rate mak- 
ing on storage. 

Mr. Bekins reviewed the _ various 
Allied Van Lines tariffs, which are on 
a mileage and cubic foot basis, and out- 
lined the objections to the weight basis 
in this branch of operation, and said 
that “an exhaustive study” should be 
put on this subject. 

“Tt is the experience of many,” he 
explained, “that a heavily loaded truck 
costs more to operate than does an 
empty one, and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that as the load is decreased the 
operating expense also decreases. 
Whether this decrease is of sufficient 
proportion to greatly effect the operat- 
ing cost, is the question. It no doubt 
costs more money to haul a big load than 
it does a light load, but inasmuch as 
we must consider the averages only, we 
hardly believe that the weight factor in 
rate making is of as great importance 
as is that of cubic foot measurement. 
Our main reason for this opinion is the 
fact that our van body size is a fixed 
proportion; the amount of cubic feet it 
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contains cannot be fluctuated to meet 
the load, whereas the weight of the load 
can fluctuate over a wide range. 

“The subject of weight should have 
more serious consideration and it is the 
suggestion of the present committee that 
the incoming committee, or the proper 
committee of the association, make a 
study of the effect the weight factor 
has on the cost of operating a motor 
van.” 

In order to name a rate “that will 
compensate the mover for the service he 
renders,” Mr. Bekins commented, “each 
operator should make a study of his own 
operating costs,” and, with that in view, 
the committee submitted two simple 
forms for figuring long distance moving 
costs, for the members’ consideration 
and study. 

The first is a long distance moving 
form designed to enable the operator to 
know what a van costs per mile to run, 
giving the actual costs per day and per 
mile. 

The second is a long distance cost 
sheet covering any one special trip, to 
enable the operator to determine the 
touch cost and touch gross profit per 
mile on any one run, and to check up 
as to how any one special trip works 
out. The operator with this form can, 
by using cost sheets filled out for several 
jobs, compare drivers and thus separate 
the economical drivers from the ex- 
travagant ones. 

Merle E. Turner, Los Angeles, presi- 
dent of the California Warehousemen’s 
Association, extended an invitation to 
the National’s members to attend the 
Los Angeles convention of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association the fol- 
lowing week, and a similar bid from the 
A. W. A. was read by Secretary Wood. 

Mr. Wood read messages of greeting 
from various associations, including the 
Furniture Warehousemen & Removers’ 
Association of Great Britain; and 1930 
convention invitations from the Chamber 
of Commerce of Phoenix, Ariz.; the 
Texas Warehouse & Transfermen’s As- 
sociation; the mayor and convention and 
publicity bureau of New Orleans; the 
Chicago Association of Commerce; the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce and the 
Dallas Warehouse & Transfermen’s As- 
sociation; and F. E. Scobey, a San An- 
tonio member. 


Legislation 


a= FORD emphasized the 
necessity of retaining a “clearing 
house” attorney to correlate all legal 
decisions of interest to warehousemen, 
and to whom the National’s members 
could turn for guidance in view of the 
fact that Court rulings in one State may 
be bases for decisions in another State. 

As chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee Oscar W. Kreutzer, Milwaukee, 
presented his report, which he followed 
by recommending that a legal “clearing 
house” be set up. He commented that 
this idea had been advanced by previous 
legislative committees, without any 
action having been taken, and he urged 
that the machinery now be put in 
motion. 

Julian M. Gibson, St. Louis, moved 
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that the convention indorse the idea 
and that it be referred to the board of 
directors with instructions to proceed. 
Mr. Kreutzer suggested that a commit- 
tee be appointed to consider the situ- 
ation and prepare findings and submit 
a plan to the directors. Mr. Gibson 
explained that that was the idea behind 
his motion. The latter was then adopted. 

In his report Mr. Kreutzer urged 
local and State associations to give 
earnest consideration to the proposal, 
suggested at the Hollywood convention 
the previous year, that a bill be pre- 
sented to State Legislatures to make the 
warehouseman’s lien prior and superior 
to the lien of the instalment houses and 
loan sharks who hold chattel mortgages 
or conditional sales contracts. He char- 
acterized this as “tremendously im- 
portant.” 

Mr. Kreutzer divided his exhaustive 
report into five parts—legislation; taxes 
on property in storage; warehousemen’s 
liens; additions to lots in storage; and 
interesting decisions affecting the indus- 
try in California and western State, the 
fifth part being the work of Howard 8S. 
Clewett of the Los Angeles bar. 

After citing cases relating to insur- 
ance on stored property, Mr. Kreutzer 
drew this conclusion. 

“Tt therefore appears that in the 
absence of custom among warehousemen 
where the warehouse receipt is silent 
as to insurance, or does not definitely 
provide for a charge therefor, the [uni- 
form warehouse receipts] Act imposes 
no duty upon the warehouseman to in- 
sure his patron’s property and ; 
if he does so voluntarily and without 
request from the owner he is not entitled 
to a lien on the property for the amount 
paid for insurance. However, if a 
warehouse receipt provides for a charge 
for insurance. . It is the duty of 
the warehouseman to procure insurance 
and he is entitled to a lien therefor and 
it follows that in such case, in the event 
of loss by fire, can be held liable to 
his patron if he has failed to procure 
insurance.” 

Mr. Kreutzer cited in detail various 
Court rulings, and interpreted them 
from warehousing’s viewpoint. 


Long Distance Removals 


LLNESS prevented Martin H. Ken- 

nelly, Chicago, chairman of the com- 
mittee on inter-city and long distance 
removals, from attending the convention. 
He sent a telegram which, read by Sec- 
retary Wood, stated that the Allied 
Van Lines, Inc., now had 206 agents in 
twenty-two States and that about sixty 
vehicles had been painted in accordance 
with AVLInc. specifications. AVLInc. 
was now a million-dollar corporation 
with only nominal capital invested, Mr. 
Kennelly stated. 

Henry Reimers, who is general man- 
ager of AVLInc., reviewed the agency’s 
history, and outlined its purposes, ma- 
chinery of operation, etc. The tariff 
as adopted in the East was being re- 
ligiously used and seemed to have im- 
mediately increased the members’ busi- 
ness, he declared, and he _ promised 
“something very interesting,” at the 
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convention at Mackinac Island, Mich., 
this coming summer, with regard to 
AVLInc. advertising and _ publicity. 
Meanwhile AVLInc. was rendering ser- 
vice superior to that of competitors, he 
said, and at profitable rates. Offices had 
been opened in New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Ames, Iowa; Kansas City 
and St. Louis, and others were con- 
templated in Texas, the southern States, 
Pittsburgh and other large cities. 
President Ford commented _ that 
AVLInc.’s legal set-up was distinctively 
its own, attorneys having told him there 
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was nothing else like it in the country, 
and he said the growth since last Aug. 
1 had been remarkable. He predicted 
that AVLInc. would eventually be able 
to defeat all competitors through stand- 
ards of service. 

J. L. Wilkinson, Charlotte, N. C., 
expressed opinion that the majority of 
the National’s members in the South- 
east were favorable to AVLInc. and 
said the Southern Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation hoped this year to operate an 
AVLInce. office in Atlanta. 

“There is no reason why the South 
cannot come in and reap the benefits 
with the other parts of the country,” Mr. 
Wilkinson declared. “Our road condi- 
tions are improved and within a very 
short time it will be so that these large 
vans can travel to all of the principal 
cities without trouble on account of road 
conditions, regardless of the weather. 
I assure you that the southern boys will 
work hand in hand with your com- 
mittee.” 

On behalf of the southwestern mem- 
bers President Ford said that the 
AVLInc. committee in that section had 
plans under way and that the execu- 
tives in Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana had confidence in the agency. 

George H. McKeag, Winnipeg, in- 
quired regarding AVLInc.’s plans in 
Canada, and Mr. Reimers said that a 
Canadian committee was cooperating in 
perfecting a similar agency in the 
Dominion, with something definite to 
be presented for discussion at the next 
annual meeting of the Canadian Storage 


& Transfermen’s Association. 
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As chairman of the committee on 
motor vans and moving equipment, 
Thomas A. Jackson, Chicago, presented 
detailed figures showing comparative 
records on the following: 

1. A four-cylinder Mack bus chassis 
for January, 1928, showing an income 
of 0.366 cents a mile for 1047 miles 
traveled; and the same vehicle for 
September, 1928, showing an income of 
0.61 cents a mile for 3209 miles traveled. 

2. A cost record and income of a four- 
cylinder Mack de luxe bus chassis from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1928. The original 
cost, including all extras, was $10,299.84. 
The cost to operate was 0.39 cents a 
mile throughout the year, and the in- 
come per mile was 0.55 cents. The net 
income for the year was $3,427.19. 

3. A cost record and income on a six- 
cylinder White de luxe bus chassis from 
April 1 to Dee. 31, 1928. The original 
cost, including all extras, was $10,113.60. 
The cost to operate was 0.32 a mile, and 
in income per mile was 0.48 cents. The 
net income for the nine months was 
$3,533.19. 

4. Two horse-drawn vans from April 
7 to May 26, 1928 (48 working days). 
One team covered 171 miles and the 
operating costs (team, van and labor) 
were 26.89 cents a day; the revenue per 
day was 33.92 cents, or a net profit of 
7.03 cents a day. The other team 
covered 203 miles and the operating 
costs (team, van and labor) were 26.38 
cents a day; the revenue per day was 
29.90 cents, or a net profit of 3.52 cents 
a day. 

J. R. Zimmerman, Long Beach, Cal., 
presented a paper on “Operating Cost 
on Motor Vans,” in which he described 
truck costs as “the most variable ex- 
pense of our business—up today, down 
tomorrow, and yet fairly stable over a 
period of years; easy to get, easy to 
analyze but hard to compare due to the 
variety of operating conditions and the 
lack of standardized methods for pro- 
curing results.” 

The National’s members spend an- 
nually thousands of dollars for new 
motor equipment which includes every 
make and class on the American market, 
Mr. Zimmerman commented, and “upon 
what facts and figures is the money 
invested, and who is benefited by our 
experimenting?” He advised: 

“The integrity and responsibility of 
the truck manufacturers should be 
given careful consideration before in- 
vesting money in their product. It is 
too often, in this day of high pressure 
marketing, that the investor in motor 
equipment is forgotten and finds that 
he has on hand obsolete equipment for 
which he is unable to buy parts and 
which has no market value. 

“In changing designs, the manufac- 
turer who takes into consideration those 
who have already invested their capital 
with him, by making such changes so 
that they can be adapted into the older 
equipment, is protecting the investment 
of the investors. 

“The purchase of the best adaptable 
piece of equipment for the work to be 
performed is a sure step toward eco- 
nomical operation but is always prac- 
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tical because of a dual operating field 
which one piece of equipment must 
cover. Flexibility of operation is neces- 
sary today in the ever-increasing terri- 
tory served by the motor truck. In 
securing the flexibility of operation 
care should be taken to make sure that 
the entire construction of the vehicle 
will stand the additional strain caused 
by increased range of operation.” 

Mr. Zimmerman discussed four-cylin- 
der and_ six-cylinder motors, speed, 
flexibility, tires, costs, etc., and expressed 
the hope that some day manufacturers 
“will sell equipment on a cost per ton 
mile, or hourly basis, which would help 
a great deal toward educating the truck 
operators to secure compensation for 
service rendered commensurate with the 
cost of that service.” 

The warehouseman’s cost accounting 
system should, he said, be so set up 
“that the constant and variable costs of 
operation under different conditions 
would be apparent as to the relation of 
one to the other,” and he suggested 
that a proper division would include: 
1. Fixed charges. 2. Operating expense, 
based on miles run or hours operated, 
gas, repairs, maintenance, tires, drivers, 
wages, etc. 3. Porportion of general 
overhead, administrative salary and ex- 
penses, office expense, stationery, adver- 
tising, trade association expenses, bad 
debts, ete. 4. Proportion of garage shop 
and material when operator maintains 
own repair shop and covers the distribu- 
tion of the overhead on maintaining 
such shop. 

By following this outline, comparative 
figures could be obtained that would be 
helpful to all members toward “the re- 
duction of that bone of contention, 
‘truck costs,’” Mr. Zimmerman con- 
cluded. 

Reed J. Bekins, San Francisco, dis- 
cussed the use of trailers in long dis- 
tance moving, based on his own com- 
pany’s experience. He believed that 
trailers increased the truck’s flexibility 
and said that their use would increase 
with the improvement of the roads. 


De preciation—Arbitration 


7. OLLOWING the election of officers 
I for 1929, with James F. Keenan as 
president, and of the 1930 nominating 
committee, with Mr. Kreutzer of Mil- 
waukee as chairman, as set forth in the 
February Distribution and Warehousing, 
Secretary Wood announced that conven- 
tion bids for next winter had been re- 
ceived from the Chambers of Commerce 
of St. Louis and Washington, D. C. 
John G. Neeser, New York, a member of 
the committee on depreciation, then read 
the report of the committee’s chairman, 
C. W. Pimper, Washington, D. C. 

This is the committee which is work- 
ing in cooperation with representatives 
of the merchandise and cold storage divi- 
sions of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association in an effort to prepare a 
“Standardization of Depreciation Allow- 
ances for Income Tax Purposes,” which, 
after it has been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the United States Treasury 
Department, will serve as a guide to 
warehousemen in preparing their com- 
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panies’ Federal income tax _ reports. 

The convention gave its approval to 
the report submitted by the Pimper com- 
mittee after discussion had pointed the 
way toward incorporation of other fea- 
tures, including obsolescence, and de- 
preciation on rooms and parts of build- 
ings. The committee and the two A. 
W. A. committees will continue their 
joint work for final presentation to the 
Government. 

Mr. Pimper reported that the three 
committees had arrived at about the 
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same figures, and that “what few dif- 
ferences occurred have been or can be 
very easily reconciled.” 

The standardization as set down in 
the committee’s report comprised “a list 
of depreciable assets and their average 
useful life in years” and “the consequent 
depreciation allowances,” as determined 
by the three committees. 

As examples, the useful life in years 
(new assets) of a warehouse of fireproof 
construction was placed at 40 years, 
with 2% per cent as the depreciation 
allowance; mill construction, useful life, 
50 years, and 31/3 per cent deprecia- 
tion allowance; frame, useful life, 20 
years, and 5 per cent depreciation 
allowance; corrugated iron, useful life, 
12% years, and 8 per cent depreciation 
allowance; docks, piers, wharves, useful 
life, 162/3 years, depreciation allow- 
ance, 6 per cent; railroad tracks, useful 
life, 20 years, and depreciation allow- 
ance, 5 per cent. 

Figures were given similarly for 
building equipment, including elevators, 
plumbing, heating, electrical wiring, 
sprinkler system, insulation, doors, 
tower, furniture and fixtures, etc., mis- 
cellaneous equipment; power house and 
equipment, etc. 

As chairman of the arbitration com- 
mittee, Floyd L. Bateman, Chicago, out- 
lined the purposes and activities of the 
American Arbitration Association. 
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growing by leaps and bounds, he said, 
and was admirably serving business, 
and he believed that N. F. W. A. mem- 
bers would find it valuable to use the 
machinery once the arbitration statute 
as purposed by the A. A. A. should be 
enacted in all the States. 

Mr. Bateman, who is a member of 
the National’s board, announced that the 
directors had adopted a resolution favor- 
ing the A. A. A. draft of a proposed law 
for submission to State Legislatures. 


Construction—State Control 


| EPORTING as chairman of the com- 

mittee on warehouse construction 
and operation, Mr. Neeser traced the 
development of fireproof household goods 
warehouses in this country from 1883, 
when the first two were erected, and 
gave a list of 58 such structures either 
built last year or now under construc- 
tion or planned. Of these, 33 were in 
cities of more than 500,000 population, 
14 in cities of from 50,000 to 500,000, 
and 11 in cities of fewer than 50,000. 

In the larger cities, Mr. Neeser said, 
there was now ample fireproof space, 
and the replacement of non-fireproof 
warehouses was “coming to a head” in 
the smaller cities. 

Henry M. Burgeson, Los Angeles, 
declared there was an oversupply of 
space and suggested that the N. F. W. 
A. might “well take stock of what’s 
going on.” Parties entering warehous- 
ing should be compelled to show a need 
and necessity, he said, as under present 
conditions the existing warehouses had 
no way of protecting themselves. 

“Our profits are growing less and less 
as space increases,” Mr. Burgeson went 
on. “Better to have State control than 
sit back and take losses year after year 
because of competition.” 

Mr. Burgeson recommended that the 
board seriously consider having house- 
hold goods warehousing put under State 
control. 

F. S. Kedney, Minneapolis, said that 
the Minnesota Railroad Commission, 
which already supervises merchandise 
and cold storage warehousing, had asked 
the Minnesota Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation to father a bill for a need and 
necessity law for furniture warehouses. 
“Minnesota has had a wonderful ex- 
perience,” he added, “and you’d do well 
to favor a proposal for proper State 
control.” 

Matt Newell, Tacoma, said the Wash- 
ington State Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion was originally formed with such an 
end in view but had been fighting for 
three years for State control without 
success. 

Mr. Burgeson, declaring the situation 
to be a serious one, moved that a com- 
mittee be created to study the problem. 
President Ford commented that such a 
committee might work out something 
uniform which the State associations 
could utilize. Mr. Kreutzer said there 
was need for an educational campaign 
to stimulate the movement. 

Mr. Burgeson’s motion was adopted, 
and the committee will be created by 
the board of directors. 
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On behalf of Erwin G. May, Denver, 
a member of the Neeser committee, Mr. 
Reimers read a paper on “Executive 
Supervision of Details,” in which Mr. 
May discussed warehousing operations 
from a supervisory viewpoint. He 
covered the executive officers’ duties 
from the day’s start to the closing hour 
—inspection, observation, personal con- 
trol, routine, correspondence, good house- 
keeping, piling of goods, etc. 

“Let the executive spend a little time 
each morning in surveying his domain,” 
Mr. May urged in part. “Let him 
leisurely walk through the warehouse 
from top to bottom to see whether 
things are in order. If possible it would 
be well to have the warehouse foreman 
accompany him on these inspection trips 
—perhaps not each day but at least 
once a week. Then as he notices diffi- 
culties which require correction he can 
bring them to the immediate attention 
of the foreman. 

“At other times he should carry a 
pad of paper and pencil so that notation 
may be made of any irregularities. It 
has been my observation that in the 
piling of household goods a warehouse 
crew may become careless and indiffer- 
ent unless periodically checked. Noth- 
ing adds quite so much to the appear- 
ance of a warehouse as good straight 
piling. .It immediately suggests the care 
and cleanliness which are so impressive 
upon a housewife. 

“A warehouse employee, however con- 
scientious, is no different from anyone 
else and unless he feels that he is being 
observed he is quite likely to lose inter- 
est. If he knows that the work he is 
doing is under your personal observation 
his efforts to please will be far 
greater. ... 

“Let the warehouse executive famil- 
iarize himself thoroughly with the im- 
portant details of his business, and let 
him not minimize the importance of the 
warehouse broom!” 


Traffic—Publicity—Advertising 


HE report of the traffic committee, 

chairmanned by M. J. Murray, Chi- 
cago, was read by Herbert Bragg, New 
York. In it Mr. Murray considered 
the consolidated freight classification 
change, rate reduction to European 
ports, radio batteries, loss and damage 
claim rules, bills of lading, loading of 
cars, improper packing of household 
goods, use of piano boxes, filing of 
claims, the retaining of a traffic man- 
ager by the association, and servicing 
claims. 

Regarding the consolidated freight 
Classification Mr. Murray reported that 
the committee was doing everything pos- 
sible “to adjust the Classification to class 
rate points so straight carloads of house- 
hold goods may be forwarded on the 
same rate basis as emigrant movables,” 
and that a number of prominent rail- 
road men were cooperating. 

The committee had filed with the 
chairman of the North Atlantic U. K. 
Freight Conference a petition to secure 
a reduction in household goods rates to 
continental European ports, Mr. Murray 





N. F. W. A. CONVENTION 


said, and the situation was still in 
abeyance. 

The safest manner in which to ship 
wet radio batteries was to remove the 
acid, the chairman reported, and the 
committee would have details to an- 
nounce on this shortly. 

Mr. Murray deplored the fact that 
members were not generally using the 
loss and damage claim rules adopted at 
the 1928 summer meeting. 

A suggestion that the association 
engage a full time traffic manager or 
regional traffic men had been considered 
by the association’s directors, the chair- 
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Again in his native town—a “snap” 
of F. L. Bateman, a past president 
of the N. F. W.A., at Grand I[s- 


land Neb., where he was born. 
The convention “special” stopped 
here en route to California 


man announced, and the board had 
decided “to continue with the traffic com- 
mittee until such time as the volume of 
work submitted by our members war- 
ranted the expense.” 

The report of Morrison C. Wood, Chi- 
cago, as chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee, was read by Ralph J. Wood. In 
it Mr. Wood reviewed the committee’s 
activities and commented that the associ- 
ation’s slogan, “Let Storage Help You,” 
was being widely used by the members. 

“Wherever it is used, it is an adver- 
tisement for storage.” he said. “It 
brings the thought of storage before 
those who see it. Only through national 
advertising could it get any more wide- 
spread publicity.” 

Mr. Wood recommended continuance 
of the direct advertising folder idea: 
further development of comovetitive ad- 
vertising in community centers in addi- 
tion to the competitive advertising in 
newsvavers bv _ individual members; 
development of a plan of national ad- 
vertising “for a group of us who believe 
in it and who will svonsor it and carry 
it through”: and the establishing of a 
central publicity bureau to provide for 
newspapers “publicity written in such 
a way as would insure its publication.” 

“Cooperative and Newspaver Adver- 
tising”’ was discussed by H. Charles 
Sieck, advertising counselor for the 


Bekins Van & Storage Co., operating 
depositories in Los Angeles and other 

Pacific Coast cities. 
Declaring that a reading of the N. F. 
A. convention proceedings 


would 
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disclose relatively little support for a 
campaign of national advertising, Mr. 
Sieck predicted that “when the time is 
right, and you clearly understand the 
real purpose of such collective effort, 
each and every one of you will volunteer 
to subscribe to a program of national 
cooperating advertising without any 
urging.” He went on: 

“Advertising, after all is said and 
done, is nothing more or less than put- 
ting to use the most desirable media for 
presenting information of a service or 
product to the largest number of people 
within your scope of operation at the 
lowest possible cost. That does not 
necessarily mean the cheapest, for the 
cheapest may be the most expensive in 
the end. I mean the lowest cost in the 
sense of results produced. 

“You can justify any expenditure if 
it shows results. A business or an 
industry can well afford to invest a 
reasonable portion of its annual income 
in some purposeful, resultful form of 
advertising which will promote its 
greater degree of success. 

“The Bekins company is investing 4 
per cent of its annual volume for sales 
and advertising promotion. That was 
not arbitrarily arrived at. We did not 
just wake up one morning and decide 
that 4 per cent was the amount to invest 
in advertising per annum. This per- 
centage is the outgrowth of figures taken 
from advertising budgets of several 
years past; also the important matter 
of what we wanted to accomplish, and 
the cost of the methods available where- 
with we had to work, were taken into 
consideration. With this combination of 
data, we arrived at a certain figure 
which, after a little juggling, appeared 
in our judgment to be right to do the 
job. In finally bringing it to 4 per cent 
we of course were influenced in what 
we felt the business would stand, as 
well as the vision of future possibilities 
for development. 

“Obviously capital that is not earning 
a fair revenue isn’t going to be inter- 
ested in 4 per cent, or 3 or even less, 
as a basis for an advertising expendi- 
ture. In other words, it is my firm con- 
viction that an advertising budget 
should be considered an integral part 
of all your other costs of doing business. 
Over and above all such costs, you should 
necessarily show a percentage of profit 
on your capital invested.” 

All forms of right advertising, when 
properly applied to the right proposi- 
tion, get results, Mr. Sieck declared, 
adding: 

“Find out what best meets your needs. 
Don’t guess at it. Go to those who make 
a study of advertising and its relation 
to various businesses whose success they 
are responsible for... . Before getting 
yourself sold on one kind of advertising, 
find out about the others, for there may 
be easier ways... . 

“Sometimes I’m inclined to think of 
your industry as the best advertised- 
unadvertised business in the country— 
but I may be wrong. Still, you’d be 
astonished if you knew the sum totai 
degree of ignorance displayed by in- 
telligent people when it comes to just 
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Mr. and Mrs. Harry G. Johansing and views of their Flintridge, Cal., home at which they entertained a delegation of 
N. F. W. A. members who attended the convention of the American Warehousemen’s Association in Los Angeles after 


what your industry can do for them. 
This would be an interesting thing to 
check up on through careful research. 
Think of what people are still led to 
believe your industry is—due to the 
unfavorable reaction they have toward 
the term warehouse. Granted, some of 
you have taken the forward step to get 
people to think of the warehouse as a 
depository; but as yet this cannot be 
said to be representative of the indus- 
try.” 

Mr. Sieck offered suggestions as to 
what points should be considered in 
selecting advertising media, including 
newspapers, business journals, bill- 
boards, radio, etc., and cited examples 
of what the Bekins company had done 
along these various lines. 


Chicago in 1933—Side Lines 


f pm Chicago World’s Fair Centennial, 
in 1933, was discussed by Mr. Bate- 
man, who urged the association to plan 
for the entire industry to be represented 
—an idea ‘originated by Executive Sec- 
retary Reimers. 

The fair is to be international in 
character and many industries are to 
stage exhibits, said Mr. Bateman, who 
is one of the Centennial trustees, and in 
the latter capacity he invited the Na- 
tional to take some place in it. He 
moved that approval be given to the 
idea now, with a plan of participation 
to be worked out by the board of direc- 
tors. The delegates adopted his motion. 

As chairman of the committee on 
warehouse side lines, Milo W. Bekins, 
Los Angeles, described “ways and means 
of obtaining business for the various 
departments” of a furniture warehouse. 
These included: 

1. Fur and garment storage, includ- 
ing both cold storage and regular vault 
storage, with direct-by-mail advertising 


and direct solicitation of fur dealers 
and department stores as_ the best 
channels. 


2. Furniture repairing and refinish- 
ing, best obtained through direct-by- 
mail with old customers and occasional 
direct telephone solicitation. 

3. Rug cleaning and repairing, with 
general advertising supplemented by 
direct business brought in by the sales 
force and other employees. 


leaving Del Monte 


4. Mothproofing and fumigating, ob- 
tained through direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing, direct telephone and personal solici- 
tation. 

5. Renting of chairs and tables, best 
developed through direct mail advertis- 
ing. 

6. Household inventory department, to 
appraise and value furniture and per- 


Francis M. Brock 











director, repre- 
senting the western division 


New N. F. W. A. 


sonal effects among the larger homes 
and wealthier people, through direct 
solicitation. 

7. Insurance—through a department 
“thoroughly versed” in writing policies 
pertaining to household goods, jewelry, 
furs and other personal effects, thus 
maintaining continual contact with cus- 
tomers and broadening service and sales 
in the other departments. 

8. Sale of material and equipment, 
such as packing material, to retail and 
wholesale stores. 

9. Rental of stores on ground floors 
of warehouses, such rentals in many 
cases paying the entire taxes and inter- 
est on the value of the ground. 


10. Office records storage, especially 
desirable for warehousemen having 
plants located close to the business sec- 
tions. 

S. C. Blackburn, Kansas City, re- 
ported as chairman of committee on fur 
and garment storage, titling his paper 
“Relative Merits of the Different Types 
of Storage for Furs and Garments.” 
He discussed the experiences of his own 
company in operating this side line. 

Mr. Blackburn read also a paper giv- 
ing his findings on “Discoloration of 
Caracul Fur,” based on an investigation 
he had made of the problem. His con- 
clusion was that “it would be well for 
us to accept caracul or other dyed furs 
subject to discoloration due to the ab- 
sorption of oxygen, which will cause 
the fur to regain its natural color, and 
because of the fading of the dyes.” 

On behalf of Ernest H. Milligan, New 
York, a paper was read on “Would a 
New Furniture Department in Storage 
Warehouses Be Profitable?” 

A resolution was adopted thanking the 
Pacific Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association and the Del Monte Hotel 
for hospitality, service, etc., the resolu- 
tion coming from a committee headed by 
Julian M. Gibson, St. Louis. 


Estimating—Code of Ethics 


N behalf of K. K. Meisenbach, 

Dallas, a report was read as chair- 
man of the uniform packing and esti- 
mating committee. Mr. Meisenbach 
called attention to the decrease in the 
number of packing estimates, in turn 
affecting pool car revenue. He at- 
tributed the changing condition to long 
distance removals, “as very few packing 
jobs are now done where the customer’s 
new location is within 250 or 500 miles, 
and the analysis of shipping records 
shows that 75 per cent of the packing 
jobs done formerly were shipped within 
a radius of 500 miles.” 

As remedies, Mr. Meisenbach sug- 
gested “closer cooperation in local and 
State committees, devising ways and 
means of reducing packing cost, stand- 
ardizing in principle the method of 
estimating by soliciting packing on time 
and material basis, having a printed 
price list so that the customer will have 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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In oval, Harry C. Herschman, president of the Terminal Warehouse of St. Joseph, 
Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Herschman was recently elected general president of 
the American Warehousemen’s Association 


matey 


Below, a bird’s-eye view of the half-million-dollar cold storage and merchandise 
warehousing and artificial ice plant operated by the Terminal Warehouse of St. 
Joseph, Ine. 
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Left, Mr. Herschman on a winter 
vacation — in the background, the 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec 
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Right, in a St. Joseph garden—Mr. is mea e © 
and Mrs. Herschman and their 11- : 


year-old son 
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HE grandparents of Harry C. Herschman, newly- later branching out on his own into a business in which 

elected general president of the American Ware-_ trucking plays a part. 

housemen’s Association, were among the earliest Mr. Herschman’s grandmother was considered the 
settlers in Chicago and there is a tradition that his oldest living resident of Chicago at one time. Having 
grandfather did trucking for meat packers. Mr. Hersch- had charge of a flour and feed store which she and her 
man did not follow in his footsteps, but he got there just husband owned, she learned to speak seven languages. 
the same, having spent a great many years of his life That was in the days directly after the old Fort Dear- 
as head of the sales department of Swift & Co. and (Concluded on page 64) 
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In oval, Edward L. Murphy, president of the Murphy Transfer & Storage 


Co., Minneapolis and St. Paul 


Below, one of the Murphy company’s warehouses and some of its extensive 
fleet of motor trucks and horse-drawn vehicles 
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HIS story might well be called “When Movers 
Move.” The sun is streaming in on new stucco 
walls, touching them with faint shadows of rose 
as though they were “painted with light” after the fash- 
ion of California. There are step ladders, brushes, buck- 
ets, everywhere, and the smell of wet paint permeates 
the empty rooms that are to be filled, when dry, with 
new mahogany furniture even now waiting on the trucks 
at the foot of the stairs. 

This is the new home of a firm that just about twenty 
years ago was housed, and none too securely, in a 20-ft. 
shanty which had, in better days, been used for a dwell- 
ing. 

When Edward L. Murphy, Sr., president of the Murphy 
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No. 65 
Edward L. Murphy 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN 







Left, Murphy tractor and trailer equipment doing business for the 


Great Northern 


Transfer & Storage Co. of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
started in, the warehouse business was no business at 
all. It was unorganized. People in those days used to 
hunt up a truckman and, after telling him they had a 
small amount of stuff to move, barter with him for a 
price. If the prospective clients told the truth, the 
transfer man did fairly well. If they didn’t, and this 
was often, he found twice as much to move as he had 
bargained for and it was just too bad. The transfer 
man could only guess at the figures and gamble on his 
chance of making a profit. 

The average teamster at that time figured that $125 
a month was big money to feed himself, his team and 
his family. By the time his first wagon and harness 
wore out he was usually looking for another job. 

So Mr. Murphy talked things over with himself and 
decided to fix a set price on a team and equipment to be 
charged from the time the outfit left his place of busi- 


(Concluded on page 66) 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 





Distribution and Warehousing’s Warehouse Map of New York City 
Price $2.00 


This map, in colors, and produced for us by Rand, McNally & Co., sets down the geographical loca- 
tions of public warehouse companies—merchandise, household goods and cold storage—listed in 


the New York City sections of our 1929 Warehouse Directory (January) issue. 


Each company is 


designated by a number, and the companies’ names and their corresponding numbers are shown. 


On regular map paper, with metal edges top and bottom. Size, 23 by 33 inches. . 


. For the 


shipper of commodities and household goods into the New York territory this map will be found in- 


valuable. 


Corporations Doing Business in Other 


a a 5.00 


State Regulations and Requirements 
By H. A. Haring 


ae PN IID, iv koa wee saree 3.20 
A Study of the Economy of Modern Distribution. 
By Ralph Borsodi 


Household Goods Warehousing in the 
ET NN pie KAS ve wed ce pees ss 6.06 


Selection of site, building design and construction, 
accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, 
cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. 


By Clarence A. Aspinwall 


The Merchandise Warehouse in Distribu- 


as ee ca ae a i 0.10 


A Department of Commerce publication. 


The Railroad Freight Service.......... 23.20 


Practical information for traffic executives. 
By Grover G. Huebner and Emory R. Johnson 


Standard Contract Terms and Conditions 0.05 
A Department of Commerce publication. 


Suggestions for the Practice of Commercial 
Arbitration in the United States...... 1.85 
Prepared by the American Arbitration Association. 


Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects.. 5.10 


Trade association law, statistics, uniform cost ac- 
counting, credit bureaus, purchasing, standard- 
ization. 


By Benjamin S. Kirsch 





Please Send Payment With All Orders 


ND TINE, «ww nc i tenes 3.70 


A comprehensive treatment of traffic management. 


By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D. 


United States Warehouse Act ........ 0.05 


Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 
culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 


Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing included)... 3.00 


The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 
ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 
panies throughout the United States and Canada. 
The 1929 edition appears as part of the January 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Single 
ONE a kee et kk ee shee 5.00 


a ee eens 0.10 


Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
the U. S. Department of ‘Commerce. Describing 
and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 
approved by the Government. 


i I A ee 10.00 
Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 
aspects. 


By H. A. Haring 


Warehousing General Merchandise—An 


Encyclopedia 
Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $10; 
Vol. II, $5. Both..... Ci Nhehdnie dered tvaws 12.50 
Regular Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $15; 
es  . ivnkicnstansbbedesoasiscee 20.00 — 


De Luxe Edition (limp leather binding, India 
paper) to A.W.A. members: Vol I, $15; Vol. IT. 


SN SAN Chace decan deine se cubkiaens deen 20.00 
De Luxe Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $20; 
RT A hg as iw bens ue 25.00 
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Pictorial Review of the New and Interesting 
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Left—-MEETING SHIPPERS’ 
- NEEDS: The ‘‘down town” ware- 
house opened by the Central Stor- 
age Co., Inc., Kansas City. (See 
page 74 for news story.) 









Below — AIDING 
CHARITY: During re- 
cent Community Chest 
campaign in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the office of 
Smith’s Transfer & 
Storage Co. served as 
headquarters for Divi- 
sion No. 20. 























Above—H ARDY STOR- 
AGERS: On muleback down 
the Grand Canyon in a foot 
of snow and the thermometer 
at 10 below zero. Fourteen 
miles—and the evening meal 
off a mantel. At rear, Charles 
J. Blanck, Pittsburgh; Homer 
E. Dixon, Grand Forks, N.D.; 
Fred S. Kedney, Minneapolis. 
Fifth, James L. McAuliff, 
Chicago. 


Below—ADDING 10,000 SQUARE FEET: 
The Cathcart Van & Storage Co., Inc., 
Atlanta, is spending $25.000 to expand its 
household goods depository fronting on 
Houston Street and centralize all its ac- 

tivities under one roof. 
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The Warehouseman’s Liability for 
Injuries by Motor Truck 


Fourteenth of a Series of Legal Articles 


By LEO T. PARKER, 


Attorney-at-Law 


ONTRARY to the opinion of the majority of persons, 

’ the drivers of motor vans are required by the law 

to exercise a higher degree of care to prevent 
accidents than the drivers of smaller motor vehicles. 

Of course a warehouseman never is liable for injuries 
effected if the testimony discloses that the driver exer- 
cised the same degree of care as would have been used, 
under the same circumstances, by other prudent and 
careful drivers of large motor vehicles, to prevent the 
accident. 

It is important to know that neither a motor vehicle 
nor a pedestrian has superior rights to use city streets 
or highways. Both have equal rights. 

For example, in the leading case of Burgesser v. Bullock, 
262 Pac. 487,..the owner of a motor truck attempted to 
avoid liability for an injury inflicted a pedestrian by 
proving that the latter observed the on-coming automobile 
but made no effort to get out of the way. This Court 
held the owner liable, saying: 


“Fallacy results from the assumption that the automo- 
bile had the right of way and that it was the duty of 
the pedestrian to assume that the truck would continue 
in its direction without diminishing its speed or yield- 
ing to the pedestrian. The law is that neither the pedes- 
trian nor the automobile had a superior right of way, 
and that each is entitled to use the highway and that 
the conduct of both must be regulated with reference to 
this fundamental rule.”’ 

The important thing for a warehouseman to do, when 
seeking to avoid liability for injuries to a pedestrian, 
is to prove that the driver was exercising care in operat- 
ing the motor vehicle just prior to the occurrence of the 
accident. Also, the law is well established that if con- 
vincing evidence is introduced to prove that the pedes- 
trian’s negligence resulted in the injury, then the ware- 
houseman is not legally responsible in damages although 
his driver may have failed to exercise ordinary care in 
operating the truck. 


OREOVER, it is well established 
~ that where both the motor truck 
driver and the injured pedestrian were 
negligent, the person whose greater de- 
gree of negligence caused the injury is 
legally responsible in damages. 

On the other hand, where the injured 
person is a child, whose mentality is in- 
sufficient to enable him to realize the 
dangers, the warehouseman may not 
avoid liability on proof that the negli- 
gence of the child caused the injury. 

In other words it is generally held 
by the Courts that a child under seven 
years of age is incapable of negligence, 
whereby motor truck owners always are 
liable for injuries inflicted children, un- 
less it is shown that the child suddenly 
and unexpectedly ran in front of the 
moving vehicle, not giving the driver 
the opportunity, by the application of 
ordinary care, to stop the truck. 

For illustration, in Vorcoe v. Lee, 
181 Pac. 224, a motor truck owner at- 
tempted to avoid liability for injuries 
inflicted a small child by the introduc- 
tion of testimony showing that the child 
ran across a street instead of walking 
and watching for motor vehicles. This 
Court held the owner liable because it 
was proved that the driver had ample 
opportunity to see the child standing 
on the curb before she attempted to 
cross the street. This Court said: 








Next Month 


HE fifteenth of this series of 

legal articles by Mr. Parker, to 
appear in the April issue, will con- 
sider the problem—important to 
manufacturer and warehouse ex- 
ecutive both—“What Is Doing 
Business In a Foreign State?” 

This new text has been prepared 
in response to’ many inquiries 
which Mr. Parker has received 
from readers of Distribution and 
Warehousing in recent months. 

Frequently the outcome of legal 
controversies involving taxation, 
license fees and right to institute 
suit—the author will point out—‘“‘is 
dependent upon the answer to the 
question: Is the transaction an 
interstate one?” 








“The claim that the child was guilty 
of contributory negligence is based on 
the fact that she ran across the street 
instead of walking. Not improbably she 
ran across thinking it was the safest 
way to get across. Certainly there is 
nothing to justify taking from the jury 
the question as to whether or not her 


conduct amounted to contributory negli- 
gence, particularly in view of her 
youth,” 

In all legal controversies involving 
injuries to adults or children the im- 
portant consideration for the Court is: 

Did the driver have his truck under 
such control that he may have avoided 
the occurrence of ordinary accidents? 

For instance, in Reaugh v. Cudahy, 189 
Pac. 335, a motor vehicle owner was 
held liable for injury to a pedestrian, 
although the vehicle was traveling at 
a slow rate of speed when the accident 
occurred. However, the driver was not 
sufficiently observant. This Court esta- 
blished the law that the rate of speed 
at which a motor vehicle is traveling at 
the time a pedestrian is injured is not 
so important as the question whether 
the car was under perfect control. This 
Court said: 

“He [driver] is bound to anticipate 
that he may meet persons at any point 
of the street, and he must, in order to 
avoid a charge of negligence, keep a 
proper lookout for them and keep his 
machine under such control as will en- 
able him to avoid a collision with an- 
other person using proper care and cau- 
tion, and if the situation requires, he 
must slow up and stop.” 

In another important case, Metts’ 
Adm’r v. Louisville, 1 S. W. (2d) 985, 
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it was disclosed that a boy seven years 
old jumped from the rear end of a 
wagon in front of a motor truck which 
was traveling approximately twelve 
miles an hour. The driver promptly ap- 
plied his brakes but he was unsuccess- 
ful in stopping the vehicle, and the boy 
was killed. The higher Court held the 
motor vehicle owner liable, and explained 
the law, as follows: 

“It is the duty of the driver of an 
automobile to observe a lookout upon 
the street, and, if there are persons in 
proximity to the path of the car, unless 
it is evident that they are aware of its 
approach and out of danger, to give a 
warning signal, to bring his car under 
control, to regulate its speed, and exer- 
cise ordinary care generally so as to 
avoid injury to them.” 

Therefore, under the same circum- 
stances that an adult is not entitled to 
damages for injuries sustained, a child 
would be. The reason for this rule of 
the law is that an adult may be legally 
guilty of contributory negligence, where- 
as a child’s negligence of the same or 
greater degree would be of a_ lesser 
degree when compared with that of the 
driver, in consideration of the ages of 
the two parties. The Courts do not ex- 
pect children to exercise the same de- 
gree of care, to protect themselves 
against injury, as is expected of adults. 
In fact many Courts have held the own- 
ers of motor vehicles liable in damages 
for injuries to children simply on proof 
that the driver failed to sound his horn 
when observing the child in a position 
which ordinarily would not be danger- 
ous. 

Street Intersections 


TIX HE law is general in almost all loca- 
I tions, unless the statute or ordinance 
gives vehicles traveling in certain di- 
rections the legal right of way, that 
every driver of a vehicle approaching 
a street intersection shall grant the 
right of way to any vehicle approaching 
from his right. 

For illustration, in the recent case of 
Camden v. Bleem, 227 N. Y. S. 746, it 
was disclosed that two motor vehicles 
approached at right angles to each other 
on the intersecting streets and that af- 
ter the driver of the car coming from 
the right had entered the intersection 
he was struck by the vehicle approach- 
ing from the left. The former sued to 
recover damages from the latter. The 
Court promptly held the owner of the 
vehicle on the right entitled to recover 
damages, stating the following law: 

“In general terms, the law has been 
interpreted to mean that, where two 
vehicles approach a street crossing, so 
that, if both continued on their way a 
collision would be likely, the vehicle on 
the left must give way to the one on 
the right; and, conversely, if the rela- 
tive position of the two vehicles are 
such that, in the exercise of reasonable 
care to prudence, the driver on the left 
would be justified in believing that he 
could safely pass over ahead of the 
other without danger of collision, then 
he may proceed to do so.” 

Therefore is is quite apparent that 
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it is the legal duty of the drivers of 
motor trucks to be observant at street 
intersections and to operate their motor 
vehicles at such speed that they may 
quickly stop to avoid collisions. 


Beware of Wet Streets 


(anne speaking, a chauffeur 
who permits his motor truck to skid 

is negligent, and the warehouseman is 

liable for the damages resulting. 

For illustration, in Barret v. Caddo 
Transfer, 116 So. 563, a heavy motor 
moving van which was being driven by 
its driver down the street on its way 
to the garage was intended to be turned 
out of the street into the alley. In 
making the turn the truck skidded 
across the sidewalk and against an iron 
post supporting the alley corner of a 
building. The impact was so violent 
that the iron post was dislocated and 
knocked down, as a result of which the 
entire corner of the three-story building 
from ground floor to roof collapsed. 
The driver of the truck was buried in 
the debris and instantly killed. 

The owner of the destroyed building 
sued the warehouseman for an amount 
equal to the cost of reconstructing the 
house. The warehouseman attempted 
to avoid liability on the contention that 
the driver’s negligence was not the 
cause of the damage, as the truck was 
traveling at less than ten miles an 
hour when the accident occurred. It 
was further contended that the collision 
resulted from unavoidable skidding of 
the truck, due to the slippery condition 
of the pavement at the point where 
the accident happened. However the 
Court held the warehouseman liable for 
the full amount of the damages sustained 
by the owner of the building. 

On the other hand, if the circum- 
stances are such that the accident would 
have happened irrespective of skidding, 
the warehouseman is not liable for the 
injuries effected. 

For example, in Smith v. Levinson, 
226 N. Y. S. 311, it was shown that the 
driver of a motor truck when making 
a turn applied the brakes, causing the 
vehicle to skid in collision with another 
ear. The driver of the truck was a 
competent, although not an_ expert, 
driver. In holding the owner of the 
truck not liable, the Court said: 

“The skidding began when the de- 
fendant [driver] turned his truck, and 
then in the hope of controlling it, 
tightened his brake. If he had gone 
straight ahead, his truck would not have 
skidded. Because he attempted to avoid 
collision, and turned his car, it did skid. 
It may be that a very skillful driver, 
under the circumstances, would not 
have used any brake, and should have 
taken his chances in letting the truck 
run freely.” 


Chauffeur Cannot See 


F course a motor truck driver is 
negligent who effects an injury 
while blinded by rain, snow, glaring 
head lights, or other similar reasons. 
The law expects him to stop his truck 
when he cannot see and if his lights are 
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dim he must not drive faster than his 
brakes will permit him to stop within 
the range of his vision. 

For instance, in a recent case (297 
S. W. 856) the Court said: 

“We hold, therefore, that, if one drives 
his car at night at a speed so great 
that he cannot stop within the range 
of his vision, the lights are of but little 
value, and if, while so driving, he has 
a collision, he is negligent....The ex- 
cessive speed neutralizes the protec- 
tion’ which the lights would otherwise 
afford where one drives so fast that he 
cannot stop after the lights have made 
the obstruction visible. Due care re- 
quires one to take into account the 
distance his lights project, and forbids 
driving at a speed so great that a stop 
can not be made within the distance 
which one can discover a peril to him- 
self or to another.” 


Duty of Employer 


A GREAT many chauffeurs are in the 
-~& habit of permitting children who 
ask for “lifts” to ride in the motor vans. 
In other instances drivers request by- 
standers to render temporary assist- 
ance, without realizing the risks of 
liability. 

It is well established that where a 
driver has not been forbidden by his em- 
ployer to permit children and _ other 
persons to ride in the vehicle, or assist 
in his work, the warehouseman is likely 
to be held liable in damages for injuries 
inflicted children who are permitted or 
invited to ride, and liability may exist 
where adults are injured while assisting 
drivers with their work. 

An employer has the right to prescribe 
reasonable rules and regulations to be 
observed by his employees for the safe 
and prudent operation of his business. 
So long as these rules are in force the 
employee is not acting within the scope 
of his employment when he invites chil- 
dren to ride, or when he undertakes, in 
direct violation of such rules, to em- 
ploy assistance in the performance of 
his duties, unless of course additional 
help or assistance is such an incident 
of the duty to be performed as fairly to 
imply that the employer authorized such 
employment. 

The New York Court of Appeals, in 
the case of Goldberg v. Borden’s 227 
N. Y. 465, 125 N. E. 807, recently held: 

“Where a driver, acting contrary to 
express orders, invites a boy to ride and 
the vehicle is started so suddenly that 
the boy is thrown off and injured, the 
employer is not liable for the injuries.” 

The reason assigned for this holding 
is that the act of the driver, in inviting 
the boy to ride in violation of the rules, 
was wholly outside the scope of the 
employment of the driver. 

However the warehouseman is bound 
to exercise ordinary care to know that 
his motor van drivers obey his instruc- 
tions. 

For example, in Hayes v. Pine State, 
141 S. E. 340, it was shown that a 
driver permitted a boy 9 years old to 
ride on his truck. The boy was injured 
and the owner of the vehicle attempted 
to avoid liability on the contention that 
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he had instructed the driver not to allow 
children or other persons to ride. Never- 
theless the Court held the owner liable 
in $8,500 damages, as it was shown that 
the driver had been in the habit of per- 
mitting boys to ride and the owner had 
not exercised care to know whether or 
not his employee was obeying instruc- 
tions. This Court quoted the law, as 
follows: 

“It has been held generally that if a 
rule is made for the safety of the 
servant or others, but its customary 
violation has continued so long that the 
master either knew of it, or could by 
the exercise of ordinary care have found 
it out and acquiesced in it, he is pre- 
sumed to have consented to its repeal, 
or to have waived obedience to it.” 

The same law is generally true with 
respect to drivers who request assist- 
ance from by-standers, or employ help 
without authority of the warehouseman. 

In other words the owner of a motor 
truck generally is not liable in damages 
for injuries caused by any person who 
is requested by the driver to drive or 
assist on the truck, and not a regular 
employee of the owner, unless the em- 
ployer has given the driver general 
authority to employ help. (163 Ala. 
230). 

On the other hand there are a few 
decisions which hold that an employer 
is always liable for injuries inflicted as 
a result of his regular truck driver ob- 
taining assistance, from any one, in the 
furtherance of the employer’s business, 
irrespective whether the employer did 
or did not instruct the driver to hire 
assistants. (Geiss v. Twin City Ceo., 
120 Minn. 368; Dimmitt v. Hannibal, 40 
Mo. App. 654; Thizton v. Palmer, 210 
Ky. 838.) 


Non-Liability 


hy is important to know that under 
certain well defined circumstances 
warehousemen are not liable for injuries 
negligently effected by the drivers of 
motor trucks which are hired to firms 
or persons for whom hauling is being 
done. 

For instance, in Steele v. Meaker Co.., 
227 N. Y. S. 644, it was disclosed that 
the Meaker company hired the driver 
and a motor truck to transport certain 
merchandise. 

By the terms of the agreement the 
Meaker company paid the owner of the 
vehicle a stipulated amount for the use 
of the truck and its driver. Although 
the owner of the truck paid its driver 
a weekly wage, the Meaker company 
assumed absolute authority to instruct 
the driver what he should haul, where 
he should transport it, and when he 
should return during the day for the 
next load. 

In other words the driver of the truck 
received a certain amount of money for 
each hour the Meaker company used the 
vehicle and its driver, and the former 
had no authority over the acts or work 
performed by the driver while the truck 
was in the rental of the Meaker com- 
pany. 

It was shown that while the pedes- 
trian was walking between two parked 
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cars to cross the street, he looked to 
the right and saw a street car, and to 
the left and saw the motor truck rented 
by the Meaker company approaching. 
He walked passed one of the parked 
cars and then backed up to the parked 
car as close as he could to permit the 
motor truck to pass. However, the 
driver guided the truck so close to the 
parked car that the pedestrian was 
struck and severely injured. The Court, 
in holding the Meaker company liable 
for the injuries sustained by the pedes- 
trian, said: 

“The Meaker company whose work 
the driver was doing should be respons- 
ible under these circumstances for his 
acts....This is not a case of an inde- 
pendent legal corporate entity, acting 
as a common carrier, transporting goods 
for the C. G. Meaker company, or even 
one doing work only for that company, 
but an agency of the company, so re- 
lated to it and entwined with it as to 
constitute its servant in the conduction 
of its business.” 

On the other hand a warehouseman 
always is liable for injuries effected by 
his motor truck, if he retains authority 
over the driver, irrespective whether 
the truck is hired or loaned to another. 


Things to Tell Your Drivers 


HE careful man is the responsible 

man. In other words, if vehicle 
drivers are informed of their personal 
responsibilities, for injury or damage 
caused by negligent driving, there is 
little doubt but that the knowledge thus 
imparted will result in their exercising 
a higher degree of care to prevent acci- 
dents. 

First it is important to know that a 
hired automobile driver is personally 
responsible in pecuniary damages and 
for conviction where he causes injuries 
by negligent driving. 

For example, in a quite recently de- 
cided case. Kiffer v. Bienstock, 218 N. Y. 
S. 526, the Supreme Court of New 
York held a truck driver personally 
liable in damages as a result of negli- 
gently driving the vehicle in collision 
with a pedestrian. It is interesting to 
note that this Court said: 

“It is elementary that a tort-feaser 
[negligent driver] is liable for any 
damage, even though he may not be the 
owner of the property, the operation of 
which causes the damage. It is sufficient 
that he controls the property and op- 
erates it in a careless manner, to charge 
him with liability.” 

In another recent case (217 N. Y. S. 
261) it was disclosed that a motor truck 
driver negligently operated a motor 
vehicle and collided with a passenger 
automobile seriously, injuring its occu- 
pant. The injured person sued the 
negligent driver and recovered a judg- 
ment for $500. The hired driver then 
filed suit against his employer to recover 
this amount of money on the grounds 
that the employer was responsible be- 
cause the collision occurred at a time 
when he was acting in the course of his 
employment. 

However the Court held the driver 
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not entitled to reimbursement, from the 
employer, for the $500 which the Court 
compelled him to pay the injured person. 


Manslaughter Conviction 


E Sern wong important thing to realize 
is that a motor truck driver who 
causes the death of a person, negli- 
gently, or while he is violating a State 
statute, may be criminally prosecuted 
for the offense of involuntary man- 
slaughter and he is subject to a long 
term penitentiary sentence. 

A recent higher Court defined the 
term “involuntary manslaughter” as fol- 
lows: 

“Involuntary manslaughter is where 
an individual, while not intending to 
kill another person, does so while in the 
performance of an unlawful act, or as 
a result of gross negligence.” 

In another recently decided case, 
State v Scheufler, 285 S. W. 419, the 
higher Court upheld a verdict of the 
lower Courts which convicted the driver 
of a motor truck of the criminal offense 
of manslaughter. The accident occurred 
when the driver, who was operating a 
truck at a high rate of speed, attempted 
to avoid colliding with a street car and 
caused the rear wheels of the motor 
vehicle to skid, resulting in the machine 
turning turtle, killing the helper in the 
truck. 

In still another case (151 N. E. 489) 
the higher Court sustained the verdict 
of the lower Court which convicted a 
motor vehicle driver of manslaughter 
where it was shown that his machine 
was traveling 25 miles an hour and 
struck a pedestrian who was crossing 
the street at an intersection. This Court 
said: 

“It is not required that the driver of 
an automobile, to be held criminally 
liable, shall knowingly, intentionally, 
and recklessly drive his car against the 
foot-passenger. It is his duty to regard 
safety regulations provided by the law 
and also conditions existing at the place 
where the injury occurs.” 





Merger in Ottumwa, Iowa 


The Daggett Transfer & Storage Co., 
Ottumwa, Iowa, and the interests of Carl 
T. Haw, formerly president of a long- 
established hardware firm, have merged 
into a corporation known as the Haw- 
Daggett Co., which expand the storage 
business and act as shipping agents. 

Mr. Haw is president and treasurer 
of the new company; Ernest L. Daggett, 
who was a partner in the storage firm, 
is secretary. 

The old Daggett company’s warehouse 
at 317 South Wapello Street, containing 
16,000 square feet of floor space, will 
continue in operation, and the new 
corporation has taken over under lease 
a storage building at College Street and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
tracks, giving the Haw-Daggett Co. a 
total of 45,000 square feet. 

The Daggett Transfer & Storage Co., 
a member of the National and Iowa 
warehousing associations, was. estab- 
lished in 1899. 
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H. A. Haring’s 


New Business 


for Warehouses 


N the issue of Distribution and Warehousing for July, 
1928, this department mentioned cooperative ware- 
housing of drugs as a source of new business to the 

warehouses. In the few months which have intervened, 
changes have been rapid in the marketing of drugs and 
the entire list of sundries that are sold through drug 
stores. Among those changes one very important one 
promises to bring much new business to the public ware- 
houses of this country and of Canada. 

The drug store and the grocery store are the battle 
fronts of chain store merchandising. Both these stores 
handle goods required by every home and every individual; 
both deal largely in packaged items; both feature branded 
and advertised lines. Both stores, furthermore, use the 
“loss leader” for the purpose of attracting customers to 
the store, and while the term “cut rate” may not always 
be advertised by the store, both drugs and groceries are 


XL 
Makers of Drug Store Goods 


Are Turning to Storage 


largely sold, today, with emphasis on slashed prices for 
well-known brands. 

‘It is hardly necessary to record what has resulted. 
Cutting the price has cut the retailer’s profit, and the 
wholesaler, in the effort to sell all he could to the re- 
tailer, has kept reducing his percentage of margin until 
about the most common remark of drug and grocery 
wholesaling is something to the effect that “There’s 
nothing in it for us.” Wholesalers of the “service” type 
have been forced to quit the business. “Mutual jobbers” 
and “cooperative jobbers” have sprung up everywhere, 
their effort being to lay down merchandise at the re- 
tailers’ doorsill for such a price that the independent 
retailer may continue to live against chain store com- 
petition. In drugs, as one illustration, probably 10,000 
of the 56,000 druggists in the United States are members 
of these cooperative jobbing organizations. 


Drug Wholesalers Plan a Come-Back 


boop business men, therefore, speak 
of eliminating the jobber it is the 
drug and grocery jobber to whom they 
refer. And there is no denying that these 
jobbers have faced many serious pro- 
blems since 1919, with the possibility 
of complete extinction hovering near 
most of the time. 

In the drugs field, however, the late 
months of 1928 witnessed a most spec- 
tacular effort of leaders in the industry 
to put the jobbing of drugs into the 
position it once occupied as a profitable 
business. These leaders did not attempt 
to revive business methods of former 
years. They did not wail over condi- 
tions or appeal to retailers to support 
them because of past services or on 
any “loyalty” basis. The reorganizers 
of drug wholesaling faced conditions in 
the drug business as they found them 
in 1928, looked ahead to conditions as 
they are forecast for 1929 and 1930 and 
succeeding years, and then laid out their 
plans to job drugs under those condi- 
tions. 

In the newspapers this movement is 
called a “merger.”’ For many weeks the 
headlines of metropolitan papers have 
told the development of such a merger 
of drug wholesalers as that of McKesson 
& Robbins, with a list of the jobbing 
concerns entering the merger,’ the 
millions of capital involved, the “chain”’ 
of wholesaling that would result, and 
similar spectacular items of the plan. 

Far more important, to the drug re- 
tailer, is the operating scheme of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, for the retailer is 
not particularly concerned whether he 
buys from a wholesaler with $10,000 


capital or ten million or ten billions, 
for that matter. The retailer is inter- 
ested in getting goods for his store 
when he wants them, without being 
compelled to overstock, and at a price 
that yields a profit when sold competi- 
tively. 

The druggist, who maintains an inde- 
pendent store, faces the chain store and 
its methods every day, every evening 
and every Sunday. At first thought 
those methods are largely price cutting, 
as indeed they are. But upon careful 
analysis, anyone can see that buying 
cheap and selling cheap is not the 
whole of chain store selling. Store 
lighting and window lighting are used 
by them to wonderful advantage, counter 
display of goods and floor display are 
not overlooked, red and green and 
vellow store fronts are used for identi- 
fication a block away, and the somber, 
uninteresting, drug store arrangement 
within has been scrapped for the sake 
of teasing the customer, not to sit down 
or to visit with the clerk, but to move 
from one counter to the next and handle 
the goods. 

The new drug wholesaling mergers, 
therefore, are looking ahead to putting 
the independent retailer on his feet. 
McKesson & Robbins, with newly ac- 
quired wholesaling connections in every 
important city, is the outstanding mer- 
ger of today, but there is no question but 
that others will enter the field. 


What They Plan to Do for Manufacturers 


|g, jones do these mergers stop with 
meeting the retailer’s problem. They 
have not forgotten that the jobber 
serves a double relation—he sells for 


the manufacturer and he sells to the 
retailer. To the retailer, the jobber 
means a source of goods; to the manu- 
facturer, he means an outlet for factory 
production. 

The drug mergers, accordingly, are 
proposing to the manufacturer that they 
will give him national distribution for 
his goods. They offer an advertising 
scheme whereby the manufacturer’s 
line will be advertised in every city of 
the country in regular rotation, so timed 
that window displays will appear in ten 
thousand drug stores at the right mo- 
ment. They offer a complete window 
display service to the manufacturer, 
with no more effort on his part than 
signing the agreement and paying a 
stipulated sum. 

These suggestions are merely copying 
the chain’s methods. For, in selling a 
chain organization, after the manufac- 
turer has quoted his bottom discount he 
is deftly turned over to another depart- 
ment of the chain. There he is asked 
to grant an advertising allowance and 
to furnish “free goods” for demonstra- 
tion to an extent that often makes the 
manufacturer gasp. 

But, until the present time, the manu- 
facturer has been helpless when dealing 
with the tens of thousands of indepen- 
dent druggists. To obtain their coopera- 
tion in window display and local tie-up 
advertising he has had to call on them 
individually—a time consuming and ex- 
pensive undertaking. He has had to 
enter into numberless individual agree- 
ments and has had to check performance 
under those agreements. 


Now, however, the merged _ whole- 
salers offer the manufacturer, for inde- 
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pendent druggists, the same advertising 
and sales promotion that he has had 
with the chains. True, the manufacturer 
will be asked to pay, but he always has 
paid. He expects to pay. He should, 
of course, pay. 


Warehousing, Too 


f ne merged wholesalers go a step 
further. They offer to the manufac- 
turer a warehouse for his stock in some 
fifty important distributing cities. From 
each warehouse they promise to employ 
a staff of salesmen for the purpose of 
furthering sales and other merchandis- 
ing activities for account of the manu- 
facturers. The manufacturer is to be 
given joint direction of these salesmen 
and sales managers, to the extent that 
his volume for the territory warrants. 

It is the plan of McKesson & Robbins, 
as a leading example of what is pro- 
posed, that they will relieve the manu- 
facturer of all “detail” and selling 
work, both to druggists and professional 
men, such as the manufacturers have 
done for themselves at great cost. They 
will place at the disposal of the manu- 
facturer 5,000 drug store windows for 
anyone of three “periods,” depending 
upon the agreement made, these “pe- 
riods” being 13, 26 or 52 weeks of the 
year. Through the advertising plan 
the manufacturer will be assured of 
simultaneous appearance of these win- 
dow displays, local advertising, and 
special retail selling effort. 

What this merger promises will un- 
doubtedly be made available by other 
merged wholesaler organizations. 

It is the plan to invite manufacturers 
to ship in carload quantities to each 
distributing warehouse. The low freight 
rate is the inducement. For, with drug 
items, carload shipments are rare. Very 
few wholesalers have been able to take 
in carload lots, because wholesaling has 
existed on a hand-to-mouth basis for 
many years. There are hundreds of 
drug store commodities that do not move 
in carload lots. When they do thus 
move, it has been because the manufac- 
turer maintains, at some centers, local 
spot stocks for redistribution beyond. 

The merged wholesalers, on the con- 
trary, by combining a manufacturer’s 
total sales for a territory, and allowing 
him to ship a year’s supply at one time 
(where not more than a single carload 
is used in a year) will make a strong 
bid with drug manufacturers. 

The saving in freight alone will be 
large, owing to the wide spread between 
carload and less-than-carload rates for 
drugs and drug store supplies. 

A manufacturer of nasal atomizers 
recently remarked: 

“Only twice have I shipped a carload. 
Both times it went to chain stores. Now 
I have booked eighteen carload ship- 
ments for the year.” 

A traffic man, for one drug whole- 
saler, tells me: 

“Carload ratings have never been 
granted in the classifications for a whole 
lot of things that go into drug stores. 
If carload shipments have been made 
they have had to move at I. c. 1. rates, 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


but I’m told that twenty or thirty com- 
modities are now applying for carload 
ratings. It is a good thing—more net 
revenue for the railroads and a big 
saving for the shippers.” — 


Private Warehouses Too Small 


| pets wholesalers, who go into these 
mergers, have, of course, their 
private storages, as all important whole- 
salers of this industry have. 

Two things are ahead, however, that 
will turn some of this business to the 
public warehouses. 

The first is that the private storages 
will be inadequate. Even important 
wholesalers of drug store supplies have 
not been carload buyers of the hundreds 
of drug items which will now, for the 
first time, move in carload quantities. 
The new bulk will cram the private 
warehouses beyond endurance. The 
wholesalers will be compelled to store 
with public warehouses in order to 
handle the business at all. 
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As a second reason, the plans include 
distribution, for the manufacturers, from 
many points where drug wholesalers do 
not now maintain stocks at all. Their 
traffic departments are already making 
detailed studies of final destination of 
many commodities in order to determine 
at what points carloads can be used. 
Inasmuch as the private storages will 
be inadequate, it is their plan to spot 
overstocks at all outlying points from 
which a carload may be economically 
distributed in the course of a year’s 
business. 

All these plans are, as yet, not an- 
nounced publicly. They are in the forma- 
tive stage, announcement probably to 
be made before the first of April. It 
will, of course, require six months or 
more for the business to begin to roll; 
but there is ahead, from the drug in- 
dustry, much new business for the 
public warehouses—business of a sort 
that has not been available up to the 
present time. 


“Voluntary Cooperation in Self-Government” 
Commended by Department of Commerce 


6¢47 OLUNTARY cooperation in self 

government” by industry, is a 
practical and essential part of present 
day management methods. The fact 
that industry can, and does, get together 
and plan for greater economies in both 
manufacturing and selling, is borne out 
by a statement just made public by the 
Division of Simplified Practice, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. This state- 
ment reviews the degree of support ac- 
corded the more than 100 simplified 
practice recommendations promulgated 
to date by American industry since the 
establishment of the Division within the 
Department of Commerce in November 
of 1921. 

The Division of Simplified Practice is 
the only organization, engaged in waste 
elimination through simplification and 
standardization, which makes an an- 
nual factual review of the extent of 
usage of its recommended practices and 
standards. In 1925 the average degree 
of adherence was 67.55 per cent, based 
on two surveys made; in 1926 it was 
75.51 per cent, based on eleven surveys; 
and in 1927 it was 83.22 per cent based 
on twenty surveys made. 

Twenty-four simplified practice recom- 
mendations were audited during the cal- 
endar year 1928, to ascertain the ave- 
rage degree of support that each has 
received. According to the report just 
made public by Ray M. Hudson, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Standards in 
charge of the commercial standards 
group, of which the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice is a part, the manufacture 
of commodities covered by these twenty- 
four programs was 87.03 per cent in 
conformity with the respective program. 
These twenty-four surveys, or audits, 
were divided into the following groups. 

Twelve in the building and construc- 
tion materials field showed an average 
degree of support of 87.45 per cent; 
seven in the hardware and mill supplies 
field was reported at 80.17 per cent; two 


for plumbing supplies at 98.83 per cent; 
and three in miscellaneous fields were 
reported at 91.88 per cent. 

The effectiveness of the simplified 
practice recommendations, as demon- 
strated by the annual surveys made, has 
steadily risen each year, according to 
Mr. Hudson. In this connection he em- 
phasized the point that the percentage of 
adherence represents the volume of pro- 
duction conforming to the recommenda- 
tions, based upon actual surveys of pro- 
duction among the acceptors of the re- 
spective programs. 

“The consistently higher degree of ad- 
herence for a steadily increasing num- 
ber of completed simplifications can 
mean but one thing” declared Mr. Hud- 
son in his report, “and that is, American 
industry has found that simplified prac- 
tice pays, and pays well. If there were 
no dollars and cents benefits from simpli- 
fied practice, industry certainly would 
not stick to the programs. Simplified 
practice is not offered as a panacea for 
all the ills of industry or business. But 
itis offered as an agency for better pro- 
duction and selling methods through the 
joint participation in such program by 
manufacturer, distributor, and _  con- 
sumer.” 

The Division of Simplified Practice 
has no regulatory or “police” power to 
force the manufacturers to observe the 
adopted simplified program. The high 
degree of adherence, or support, ac- 
corded the programs promulgated is in- 
dicative of the fact that it needs none. 
The well known business doctrine which 
was put into effect by the Secretary of 
Commerce when he organized the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice in 1921, 
“voluntary cooperation in self govern- 
ment,” is that industry does not need 
a “policeman” to make it do those things 
which are for the public good, and, 
therefore, for its own. 

Simplified practice is based entirely 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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Some Definitions 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: What are the distin- 
guishing points between a condi- 

tional sale, a chattel mortgage, and a 
lien?—Rockaway Storage Co. 

Answer: The distinction between a 
sale and a mortgage is that the former 
is a transfer of the absolute title for a 
price, whereas a mortgage is a convey- 
ance of property as security for the pay- 
ment of a debt or the performance of 
some other obligation, subject to the con- 
dition that the title shall revert to the 
person giving the mortgage. 

In determining whether a transaction 
is a sale or a mortgage the intention of 
the parties always is considered by 
the Court. If the transaction is one 
where security for a debt or other obli- 
gation is evident, it will be held to be 
a mortgage: otherwise a sale. 

Among the facts to be considered in 
ascertaining whether the transaction is 
a sale or mortgage is whether there is a 
great difference between the value of 
the property and the price, and whether 
there is a provision for redemption or 
an agreement for a reconveyance of the 
property. Moreover, the absence of per- 
sonal obligation on the part of the seller 
shows that the transaction was not a 
mortgage. The general test to be ap- 
plied is: 

The Distinction: 


If the transfer is intended merely to 
secure an existing indebtedness, it is a 
mortgage; but if the debt is extin- 
guished, or if the money advanced is not 
a loan, and the grantor has the privilege 
of refunding the money if he chooses, 
thereby entitling himself to recover pos- 
session of the property, the transaction 
is a conditional sale. The fact that 
there is an agreement to resell the prop- 
erty to the seller at a fixed price or that 
he has an option to repurchase it does 
not, of itself, establish that the transac- 
tion is a mortgage, especially where 
there is no debt secured and no obliga- 
tion to pay. 

A lien is the property right in 
property for services rendered on such 
property. No lien may be obtained on 
certain property for services rendered 
on other property. A lien is in effect a 
mortgage so long as the property re- 
mains in the control of the person hold- 
ing the lien. Property may be sold to 
satisfy a lien, as also may be done to 
satisfy a mortgage although the person 
holding the lien does not own the prop- 
erty, whereas a sale of property trans- 
fers absolute title to the purchaser. 
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By Leo T. Parker 








What Don’t You Know? 


AAR. PARKER answers legal 
questions on warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








Mortgaged Goods 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: On Oct. 4, 1924, Mr. 
Smith purchased some household goods 
to the value of $400 from a furniture 
company in a city sixty miles distant. 
Mr. Smith gave a mortgage for the 
goods and this was registered in his 
town by the furniture company. He 
later moved to this city and in Novem- 
ber, 1927, placed his goods in storage 
with us. Storage has not been paid and 
we are now served with a notice by the 
sheriff to release the goods covered by 
the mortgage to him, that he may deliver 
them to the furniture company. 

Since the recording of the original 
mortgage Mr. Smith has bought addi- 
tional furniture from the same furni- 
ture company, but the list of goods pur- 
chased has not been recorded with any 
city clerk. We are interested to know: 

1. If a party holding mortgage must 
record same in any designated town or 
city, or whether he may choose to record 
it in the town where he does business or 
in the town where the purchaser lives. 

2. To what extent we must search 
public records for evidence that there is 
a mortgage on goods being stored with 
us. 
3. Is the furniture company entitled 
to claim the goods which were later 
bought by Mr. Smith but not recorded?— 
Atlantic Storage & Warehouse, Inc. 

Answer: It is well established that a 
mortgage properly recorded is effective 
against persons in all localities. In other 
words, the furniture company has a 
valid claim against the furniture, irre- 
spective whether the mortgage was re- 
corded in your city. It is sufficient if 
this mortgage is recorded in one locality 
and you are bound to know it. 


On the other hand the furniture com- 
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pany is not entitled to claim the goods 
which were later purchased by Mr. 
Smith, particularly if the mortgage was 
not recorded. 





Selling Goods for Charges 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: We have a lot of office 
furniture, steel filing cabinets contain- 
ing old letters, legal papers, etc. These 
goods have been in storage a long time, 
without any storage being paid. We 
have presented a statement of their 
account several times, but no payment. 
We want to sell these goods to try and 
get the storage charge, which we now 
consider is more than the goods will 
bring. 

We are enclosing a blank, notice of 
sale, which we use. Kindly inform us if 
this is O. K., and the necessary proced- 
ure to sell the goods.—Saratoga Trans- 
fer & Storage Co. 

Answer: Your notice of sale is legal 
and when the blanks are properly filled 
the notification is sufficient. 

However, as the law in each locality 
must be closely followed, it is best for 
you to consult a local lawyer regarding 
the details of the procedure, because if 
the laws and regulations are not strictly 
adhered to you are liable to the owner 
for the full value of the goods thus sold. 

Generally, the procedure for selling 
goods for storage charges is not compli- 
cated, yet a warehouseman who fails 
properly to notify the owner, advertise, 
and sell the merchandise, is liable for 
conversion. 





Limited Liability 


T is important to know that a ware- 
house receipt, which limits a ware- 
houseman’s liability to a _ stipulated 
amount per package, may under certain 
circumstances be valid and enforceable. 
For illustration, in England v. Lyon 
Storage Co., 271 Pac. 532, the higher 
Court reduced a warehouseman’s lia- 
bility from $4,000 to $475 damages on 
merchandise stolen from his warehouse. 
The lower Court held the warehouse- 
man liable for $4,000 on the contention 
that he was liable for the full value of 
the goods, although the owner had 
signed a receipt limiting the warehouse- 
man’s liability to $25 per package. How- 
ever, the higher Court held the ware- 
houseman protected by the terms of this 
receipt, unless it was proved that he had 
been informed that the value of the 
goods in the nailed boxes was more than 
$25 a package, or was negligent in safe- 
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keeping the stored property. This Court 
explained important law, as follows: 

“In the absence of a specific agreement 
to the contrary, a bailee or proprietor of 
a general warehouse does not become an 
insurer of property against theft. All 
that is required of him is the exercise of 
ordinary care for the protection of the 
owner’s property such as would be used 
by the owner himself under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

“The question as to what constitutes 
reasonable care on the part of a bailee 
for hire depends largely upon the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case and 
upon the value and character of the 
property intrusted to him. . . Mere 
evidence of the theft of goods left in the 
custody of a bailee, even though they 
were stolen by his servant or employee, 
is insufficient to charge him with negli- 
gence and liability for their loss, and 
the burden is upon the owner to supply 
evidence from which it may be reason- 
ably inferred that the bailee was guilty 
of negligence either in the employment 
of his servants or the management of 
his business, which negligence proxi- 
mately contributed to the loss of the 
goods. . In the absence of negli- 
gence on the part of a bailee, the owner 
of goods who signs a warehouse receipt 
for their custody will ordinarily be 
bound by the express terms and condi- 
tions of his contract... . 

“But a warehouseman may not limit 
his liability for damage or loss of goods 
stored with him for hire, so as to ex- 
empt himself from damages resulting 
from his own negligence, nor to relieve 
himself from the exercise of ordinary 
care. The trend of modern authorities 
holds that such an effort on the part of 
a bailee to exempt himself from negli- 
gence is contrary to public policy.” 





Evidence Required to Convict Person 
Who Possesses Stolen Property 


By soeeneennraagel the evidence of mere 
XI possession of stolen property is in- 
sufficient to convict the possessor of the 
property of theft. However, proof of 
the possession, together with the evi- 
dence of suspicious actions, or answers 
to questions regarding the stolen prop- 
erty, often is sufficient to induce a jury 
to render a verdict of guilty. 

In State v. Blake, 221 N. W. 569, it 
was shown that on the night of Sept. 
27, 1927, several sacks of sugar were 
stolen from a warehouse. The follow- 
ing morning two men named Blake and 
Hart drove together in Hart’s automo- 
bile to a nearby town. 

In the automobile were seven sacks of 
sugar, later identified as a part of the 
stolen property. Blake proceeded to so- 
licit buyers for the sugar. It was sold 
at a price substantially below the mar- 
ket. The explanation made to purchas- 
ers was that a raid had been made by 
officials upon a still at some other place 
and that the sugar had been saved from 
seizure. Blake received checks from the 
purchasers, payable to his own order, 
and the checks were cashed at the bank. 

Later both Hart and Blake were ar- 
rested on the charge of stealing the 
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California Highway Tax Law to Be 
Reviewed by U. S. Supreme Court 


HE United States Supreme 

Court has consented to review 
an attack on the California high- 
way tax law. The attack was 
made by the Bekins Van Lines, 
Inc., and other operators of motor 
vehicles bringing vegetables and 
other farm products into San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Supreme Court announced 
that the attack presented a case 
coming within the highest tri- 
bunal’s jurisdiction and would be 
heard on its merits. 

The case is one appealed from 
the United States District Court, 
San Francisco. 

The California State law in ques- 
tion is one taxing motor carriers 
5 per cent of their gross revenue. 
The carriers believe the law uncon- 

















stitutional in that it is held to 
discriminate between’ kinds of 
carriers and hence is class legis- | 
lation. 
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sugar from the warehouse. In answer to 
a question at the time of the arrest 
Blake stated he had procured the sugar 
in trade for an automobile. However, 
at the trial Blake retracted this state- 
ment and introduced reliable testimony 
proving that he was home the night the 
sugar was stolen. Also, the purchasers 
of the sugar testified that Blake had ex- 
plained that he was selling the sugar 
for Hart. 

Notwithstanding this testimony the 
jury held Blake guilty of stealing the 
sugar and the higher Court sustained 
the verdict. 





Lease Contract Relieving Common Car- 
rier from Damages Is Valid 


HILE it is true that a railroad com- 
pany may not make valid contracts 
relieving it from liability for loss or 
injury to goods being transported, yet 
a lease contract is valid by the terms of 
which it is relieved form liability for 
injury to goods stored on its property. 
For instance, in Southern Ry. Co. v. 
Stearns Bros., 28 F. (2d) 560, it was 
disclosed that merchandise which was 
damaged had been placed on the right 
of way of a railroad under a lease con- 
tract which provided that the goods 
were stored at the risk of the owner and 
that the former should be exempted 
from liability for damage whether the 
same should result from the negligence 
of its employees or otherwise. 

While cars were being shifted the en- 
gineer negligently “kicked” two of the 
cars with such great force that they left 
the track and damaged the stored prop- 
erty. 

The owner of the goods filed suit, con- 
tending that a railroad company may 
not legally contract against the negli- 
gence of its employees. However, the 
Court held the company not liable, say- 


ing: 
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“Tt is well settled that a railroad com- 
pany cannot contract against liability 
for its negligence with respect to the 
performance of its duty as a common 
earrier. This rule has no application, 
however, to contracts by which it leases 
portions of its right of way for uses not 
connected with the discharge of its duty 
as such carrier. The public has no in- 
terest in such contracts, and a provision 
that the railroad is not to be held liable 
for negligence resulting in damage to 
property placed upon the leased prem- 
ises is not void as being contrary to pub- 
lic policy.” 





Railroad Not Liable for Burned Ware- 
House Set Afire by Locomotive Sparks 


T is important to know that a railroad 

company is not liable in damages for 
property burned by sparks which escape 
from its locomotive, unless convincing 
evidence is introduced proving that the 
railroad employees were negligent in 
permitting the sparks to fly from the en- 
gine. This point of the law was dis- 
cussed by a higher United States Court 
in the recent case of General Ins. Co. of 
America v. Northern Pac. Ry. Co., 28 F. 
(2d) 574. 

The facts are that a warehouse was 
burned as a result of sparks emitted 
from a passing locomotive which was 
pulling a train up a grade. The ware- 
house had a shingle roof and was dis- 
covered to be on fire soon after the train 
had passed. 

In holding the railroad company not 
liable, the Court said: 

“Two locomotives were pulling the 
long train up a stiff grade; . the 
country was dry and there were tumble 
weeds and thistles in the vicinity of the 
warehouse; there was no fire in any 
building near the warehouse; . .. no 
one had slept in the building for ten 
days or more prior to the fire; there was 
no fire when the train passed, but some 
15 minutes later the building was a mass 
of flames, seen by the fireman of the 
train. . . . Inasmuch as a railway com- 
pany may lawfully use locomotives it 
cannot be made liable for a loss from 
sparks emitted. unless plaintiff (ware- 
houseman) shows such sparks to have 
been negligently emitted, and that the 
burden of showing negligence is upon 
him who affirms it. . . . Slight evidence 
may be sufficient to show negligence, 
but here there is really nothing beyond 
the fact that the building was burned 
by sparks which, by common knowledge, 
must to some extent escape from a loco- 
motive hauling a train.” 





Corporation Money Must Not Be Used 
to Pay Private Debts .of Its Officers 


: is well to know that any transaction 
is invalid by which a stock holder, 
president, or other officer of a corpora- 
tion, uses the corporation’s credit for a 
private gain. Also, payments made from 
funds of a corporation, on private debts 
of an officer, may be recovered from the 
recipient by a creditor of the corpora- 
tion. 

For illustration, in McMillan v. Na- 
tional Wool Warehouse & Storage Co., 
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98 F. (2d) 793, it was shown that the 
McMillan company was organized as a 
corporation under the laws of the State 
of Idaho in 1909, and the entire author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000 was issued 
to Thomas McMillan. In 1910 McMillan 
sold and transferred $75,000 par value 
of the capital stock to Hugh Sproat, a 
nephew, and in 1917, or 1918, the re- 
maining $25,000 par value to two other 
nephews, Dave and Rex Sproat. 

At the time of the purchases of the 
stock the three Sproats executed their 
promissory notes to McMillan for the 
purchase price of the stock. Sometime 
later Hugh Sproat, president of the com- 
pany, indorsed on his individual note to 
MeMillan in payment for the stock, the 
name of the company. However, this 
endorsement was made without the 
knowledge or consent of any stockholder, 
director, or officer of the corporation 
other than himself. 

On April 22, 1922, the company 
executed its promissory note for $7,500, 
payable Nov. 1, 1923, to the National 
Wool Warehouse & Storage Co., and an- 
other note in the sum of $8,000, payable 
Nov. 1, 1924. Instead of suing the Mc- 
Millan company, the storage company 
filed suit against McMillan to collect the 
amount due on the notes, contending 
that the original note given to McMillan 
by Hugh Sproat was invalid, because it 
had the name of the corporation en- 
dorsed thereon. 

In holding the storage company en- 
titled to recover from McMillan, the 
Court said: 

“The payments made to McMillan 
from the funds of the corporation on ac- 
count of the private debts of the Sproats 
were therefore wholly unauthorized and 
illegal, and McMillan accepted the pay- 
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ments with full knowledge of that fact. 
The right of creditors to follow the 
funds under such circumstances is be- 
yond question.” 


Storage Company Entitled to Charge 
Only Common Storage Rate 


EW persons realize that a contract 
& by which a storage company is re- 
lieved from responsibility for the care 
of stored goods importantly affects the 
amount of storage charges. 

For example, in re New Jersey Re- 
frigerating Co., 143 Atl. 556, the Na- 
tional Cold Storage Co. filed suit against 
receivers of a bankrupt company for 
$19,200 as storage charges for use of a 
cellar in which 250 barrels of ale were 
stored. It was disclosed that the receiv- 
ers were unable to dispose of the ale 
because of a decree of the United States 
District Court for the District of New 
Jersey which directed them “to safely 
keep said ale in their possession subject 
to the further orders of this Ccurt.” 

This necessitated the keeping of the 
ale for nearly three years before it could 
be destroyed. 

The storage company contended that 
it should be allowed $600 a month rental 
for use of the cellar. However, during 
the trial the receivers introduced as evi- 
dence an agreement containing the fol- 
lowing clause: 

“Approximately 250 barrels of ale, 
stored in cellar of building K, may re- 
main for sixty days within which time 
same is to be removed. National Cold 
Storage Company will assume no re- 
sponsibility for custody or care of ale.” 

In view of this clause the Court held 
the storage company entitled to a nomi- 
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nal rental of $930 for the space actually 
occupied by the ale, saying: 

“In the memorandum above quoted 
the storage company expressly repudi- 
ated any responsibility, which is cer- 
tainly an incident of that relationship 
ior However, the fact remains that 
the ale remained in the cellar of the 
storage company for a considerable time, 
through no fault of the storage company. 
I think it is entitled to reasonable com- 
pensation for the space actually occu- 
pied by the ale after the expiration of 
the 60 days mentioned above. I do not 
think it is entitled to remuneration for 
the whole cellar. The testimony shows 
that the storage company had at least 
as much access to the cellar, except the 
room partitioned off for the ale, as the 
receivers. I shall find that the storage 
company is entitled to remuneration at 
the prevailing rate for common storage 
for the room actually occupied by the 
ale. It occupied 720 square feet. The 
common rate is 50 cents per square foot 
per year. This would make the charge 
$930.” 


Changing Grade of Street 


| N City of Cleveland v. General Storage 
Co., 162 N. E. 819, it was disclosed 
that the city of Cleveland, Ohio, enacted 
an ordinance providing for the construc- 
tion of a viaduct which would change the 
grade of the street in front of the Gen- 
eral Storage Co.’s business. 

The Court granted an_ injunction 
against the construction of the viaduct, 
unless the city would restore the present 
convenient ingress and egress from the 
street to the storage company’s ware- 
house. 


Norfolk Leases Municipal Warehouses to N. & W. Road 


f bee Norfolk municipal warehouses, 
piers and grain elevators, erected 
in 1922-1923 from the proceeds of a 
$5,000,000 bond issue, are to be leased 
to the Norfolk & Western Railway under 
agreement reached by the City Port 
Commission and a special committee ap- 
pointed by A. C. Needles, president of 
the railway company. The agreement 
is subject only to formal approval by 
the road’s directors and by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Under the agreement the railway 
company leases the terminals from May 
1, 1929, to May 1, 1952, paying all the 
carrying charges on the bonds. At the 
end of that time the railway company 
agrees to pay to the city the amount 
which has accumulated in the sinking 
fund to the credit of these bonds up to 
May 1, 1929. With that the company 
comes in full possession of the terminals. 

The municipal piers are now being 
operated jointly with the Army Supply 
Base terminals by the Norfolk Tide- 
water Terminals, Inc., of which Harvey 
C. Miller is president. 

The municipal property consists of a 
750,000 bushel grain elevator, and a 
concrete pier 500 feet wide and 1210 


feet long. On each side of the pier are 
one-story warehouses 100 feet wide and 
1175 feet long. The warehouses, de- 
signed for addition of another story, 
are of solid concrete, built according to 
underwriters’ specifications for the 
cheapest possible insurance rates. The 
first story is designed to carry 1250 
pounds loading per square foot when 
the second story is built. 

Nearby stand the Army Supply Base 
piers, leased to the Miller interests by 
the United States Shipping Board. The 
city, Mr. Miller and the Shipping Board 
have shared jointly in the net earnings 
of the joint operations. The grain ele- 
vator has not been a part of this plan. 

The city’s operation of terminals has 
not been profitable, from a strictly fi- 
nancial point of view. Interest and sink- 
ing fund charges on the $5,000,000 bonds 
have been approximately $380,000 a 
vear, and this has been a heavy drain on 
the taxpayer. Lease of the terminals, re- 
leasing this amount, has been sought 
for several years. 

The Norfolk & Western has merchan- 
dise terminals elsewhere on the Norfolk 
waterfront, some of which are not now 
utilized to capacity. What disposition 


will be made of any available space after 
the lease has not been determined. The 
railway company has warehouses now 
aggregating 500,000 square feet of space 
in Norfolk. 





Warehouse for Federal Supplies 


Distribution and Warehousing’s 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 

BILL authorizing the expenditure of 
L $1,750,000 in the construction of 
warehouses for the storage and handling 
of Government supplies was enacted by 
Congress shortly before final adjourn- 
ment was taken on March 4. The meas- 
ure provides also for the setting up of a 
revolving fund in the Treasury to sim- 
plify the purchase of supplies for the 
many Government activities. 

According to Senator Goff, Republi- 
can of West Virginia, the bill will lead 
to a saving of $500,000 a year through 
the efficient purchase and handling of 
the supplies. 

It is the plan of the sponsors of the 
bill to have the warehouses constructed 
on railroad sidings to eliminate unnec- 


essary hauling. 
—R. M. 
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of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


| pn the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 
important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. Developments are following one another at 
a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 
There are many advancements being made on the manufac- 
turers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 


By PHILIP L. SNIFFIN 
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THIS MONTH 


Five Plans, in Cooperation With Truck Drivers, 


for Stimulating Better Delivery Service 


AKE a moment now to assume that you have hired a 

motor delivery expert to come into your business and 

study your route department. Suppose he were to 
place on your desk, as these experts do, a com posite pic- 
ture of the service provided by your delivery department 
and what this service costs. It would, of course, be a 
valuable thing for you, but unless your company is a big 
one its cost would be prohibitive to you. 

So let me explain to you, in this article, how you can 
get one of the principal benefits of such an analysis with- 
out going to the expense of having it made. 

When the figures were completed and placed before you, 
regardless of how efficient your present delivery system 
is, you would find that, here and there, easy ways to gain 
improvement would be discoverable. Wastes and extrav- 
agant practices could be spotted. 


How Work 


Contests 


to obtain the interest of the drivers in 


Most of them, you would undoubtedly find in your logical 
efforts for improvement, would be traceable most directly 
to your drivers. 

You would find that your biggest opportunities for 
better service and economy lie in the methods by which 
you cooperate with the men who are responsible for the 
cost of your deliveries. 

Without, therefore, making such a complete analysis, 
assume that such an analysis is made and experiment with 
driver plans to improve various phases of your delivery 
work. Some item, for example, undoubtedly occurs to you 
now which seems to you to be extravagant. 

Plan a concentrated drive among your drivers to over- 
come this waste. 

Work out a driver-contest plan which will provide you 
drivers with an adequate incentive to cooperate with you. 


the vehicle. Briefly, here is the way 
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ly is interesting to review some of the 
experiences which various concerns 
have had with such contests and to cite 
instances of how they were based, pre- 
sented and carried out successfully. But 
first let us see just what the opportuni- 
ties are in the plan, what it can be made 
to accomplish, and the features that 
determine its success. 

First, it is important to differentiate 
between a contest and a bonus plan or 
commission payments to drivers. 

A contest is a temporary measure—a 
concentrated drive on some definite ob- 
jective—whereas a bonus plan provides 
a permanent incentive to maintain the 
driver’s interest in his work and to en- 
courage him to give his best service 
in the interests of the company. 

Contests are measures aside from the 
pay envelope or permanent bonus or 
commission incentives. 

Usually a contest is prompted by 
some obvious necessity. In other words, 
a concern, in reviewing its cost sheets, 
finds extravagance or waste in some 
phase of its truck operation. In order 


avoiding this waste, a contest is con- 
ducted with this particular phase of 
operation as its basis. It is a concen- 
trated drive to show definite improve- 
ment over a certain fixed period of 
time. 

The experiences of various firms with 
these contests point to the following 
phases of operation as being particularly 
adapted to the plan, and it may be said 
that these are the principal kinds of con- 
tests which may be devised. Each of 
these, it will be noticed, offers an oppor- 
tunity which any concern can cash in on 
where there is necessity or room for im- 
provement. 


1—Maintenance and Repair 


—— are the most commonly used 
and most generally resultful applica- 
tions of the contest idea as found by 
large operators. They are also the 
most difficult to handle since they may 
easily lead to complications. The most 
important secret of success in their use 
is that handicaps be given to drivers 
according to the condition and age of 


they work: 

The owner of the business or delivery 
superintendent discovers that the num- 
ber of days out for repairs is becoming 
excessive. Or perhaps he finds that the 
repair costs for his vehicles are greater 
than they should be. He knows that 
the cause of this is either that the 
drivers are not careful in operating 
their trucks or that they neglect to re- 
port minor troubles which soon grow 
into large repair items. He decides upon 
a basis for a contest such as: 


(a) Lowest repair cost over period. 

(b) Lowest number of days out for 
repairs. 

(c) Greatest average of favorable re- 
ports on daily inspections. 


This kind of contest requires some- 
what of an educational appeal to the 
drivers, pointing out that, by reporting 
minor difficulties to the mechanic or 
inspector, large repair bills will be 
avoided. This can be done either through 
the employes’ magazine or through 
printed or typewritten bulletins given 
to the drivers or posted in the garage. 
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The next step is to arrange handicaps. 
To do this the inspector goes over each 
truck, making a note of its condition 
and consulting the driver about any 
indications of trouble. He then gives 
each vehicle a handicap, much as a 
handicap is given in a race or in a sport 
tournament. 

Many companies have found that ad- 
ditional interest may be created by car- 
rying out the contest similarly to a 
sport event, as will be discussed later 
in this article. 

With its basis established, prizes are 
offered, and the working out of the idea, 
either with teams or considering the 
drivers as individuals, is the same as 
with any other kind of contest, as will 
also be discussed later. 


2—Tire Costs 


\ HILE there are a good many limi- 
'Y tations upon the successful use of 
contests that are conducted to reduce 
tire costs, a number of concerns are 
using them to good advantage. 

It has been contended that the effects 
of driving on tires is fairly indicative 
of the effect upon the truck as a whole. 
Then again there have been occasions 
where a firm’s tire costs have been ab- 
normal and some plan has been neces- 
sary for awakening an interest among 
drivers in the methods available to the 
driver for prolonging the life of the 
tires and cutting repair costs. 

One operator ran a tire contest linked 
up with summer vacations. The driver 
whose truck showed the lowest tire 
cost in a year’s period received an extra 
week’s vacation with full pay and a 
bonus of $25. 

Complications are apt to arise in such 
contests, however, in giving handicaps 
according to the condition of the tires 
at the time the contest begins and to 
adjust properly the condition when the 
contest ends. Preferences as to brands 
of tires purchased will also hae some 
effect upon the driver’s attitude and 
upon computing the results. These con- 
cerns which have used the plan, how- 
ever, believe that a twelve months’ 
period gives plenty of time for the law 
of averages to work in and to equalize 
all conditions among’ all the trucks. 

Occasionally the plan is modified by 
basing it on daily or weekly inspections 
rather than on yearly costs. In other 
words the tires are inspected at inter- 
vals for evidences of spinning, over- 
speeding, running in car tracks, neglect 
of cuts, ete., and drivers are credited 
or penalized according to the mechanic’s 
report. 

3—Accident Prevention 


REQUENTLY the (fleet operator 
- finds that the drivers are getting in 
too many accidents. It is a known fact 
that most accidents are caused by two 
things—either (1) faulty mechanism in 
the truck or (2) careless driving. 

A contest to eliminate excessive acci- 
dents is relatively simple and it can be 
worked out with little trouble, and usu- 
ally with excellent results. The main 
thing about an accident prevention con- 
test—or “less accidents contest,” as it 


is often called—is that it is an excuse 
to educate the driver on proper care and 
driving of the truck. The contest should 
be coupled with suggestions to the 
driver along this line. 

A simple way to conduct this kind of 
contest is as follows: 

Decide upon a period, say four 
months Divide the drivers into two teams, 
with at least six or preferably eight on 
a team. Then offer an inducement to 
each driver on the team having the least 
number of accidents in the four months’ 
period. 

At the time the campaign is launched, 
and at intervals during its life, the 
drivers should be kept posted on methods 
of avoiding accidents. Also, the com- 
petitive feature should be maintained 
by keeping the standing of the teams 
conspicuously posted. 


4—Courtesy 


VERY concern recognizes the neces- 

sity for keeping drivers always up 
to the mark as far as courtesy is con- 
cerned. A good way to do this by means 
of a contest can be best explained by 
illustration. 

One large company in an eastern city 
offered its drivers three prizes, totaling 
$100, for the best instances of how they 
had renedered some courtesy to a cus- 
tomer. The first prize was $50 and there 
were two prizes of $25 each. Judges 
were selected from among the officers 
of the company. These instances were 
to be written out in not more than 100 
words and it was clearly pointed out 
that the prizes would be awarded on a 
basis of the idea contained in the 100 
words, rather than the literary style. 
There was a time limit of one month 
for turning in the entries and it was 
announced that the names of winners 
would appear in the company’s house 
organ. 

Out of 48 drivers, 31 entered the con- 
test, and the officers of the concern were 
surprised with the intelligent replies 
that came in. The contest not only suc- 
ceeded in getting driers to think about 
the subject of courtesy and to apply it, 
but the winning answers and _ those 
which received honorable mention, when 
published, drove home many desired 
points in a more effective way than 
would be possible if they had come from 
the firm itself. 

When the concern does not print a 
house organ,. such a contest can be 
handled and announcements made _ in 
typewritten bulletin form and posted in 
the garage. One company conducted a 
similar contest and published three is- 
sues of a little leaflet in the form of a 
periodical which was called the “Con- 
test Bulletin.” In this particular con- 
test, by the way, the rules called for 
50 words on the subject of “What Is 
Your Creed of Courtesy?” Suggestions 
were offered to make it easy for the 
driver to get the idea, and prizes total- 
ing $50 were offered. There are all 
kinds of possibilities for courtesy con- 
tests and they have been found not only 
to awaken interest in a vital topic but 
also to have an enduring effect in giv- 
ing satisfaction to the trade. 


MOTOR FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS D3 


5—“Make Your Truck Sell Your Com- 


pany Contests” 


— title is given here to classify 
the kind of contest that encourages 
the driver to keep his truck neat ap- 
pearing. It is applicable to the purpose 
and is given because it was used by one 
concern which recently conducted such 
a contest. 

The truck’s appearance in everyday 
use is the basis of this form of contest, 
and it is worked out very similarly to 
the other kinds. It is important, how- 
ever, that it be conducted by dividing 
the drivers into teams, rather than to 
have them compete as individuals, be- 
cause the latter method is apt to create 
antagonism to the idea. The writer has 
seen it worked out both ways, and re- 
sults favor the former plan. 

One firm operating 28 trucks selected 
four team “captains” among the drivers. 
These captains drew lots for first 
choice, second choice, and so on. The 
four captains got together and went 
the rounds in rotation, picking in turn, 
the trucks which were to be included 
on their respective teams. 

Thus each team had seven trucks and 
the captain had an interest in encourag- 
ing the men on his team to keep their 
trucks neat appearing. 

The route superintendent was the sole 
judge, and it was his job to notice the 
trucks occasionally as they came in to 
load up and to place a mark against 
any truck which deserved it. 

This same idea of captains and teams 
can be applied to most any form of con- 
test and it has the advantage of foster- 
ing mutual interest and giving the con- 
test a sense of fairness in the drivers’ 
minds. 

The cost of conducting a contest in 
the interests of the better appearance of 
trucks is frequently charged to adver- 
tising, and as a matter of fact this 
may be rightfully done. The operator 
who does not look upon his trucks as an 
advertising medium is losing a valuable 
opportunity, and any effort successfully 
made to encourage drivers to take’ pride 
in the appearance of their vehicles is 
indeed worth its cost many times over 
from an advertising viewpoint. 

Furthermore, it is true that this 
pride, once established, will go beyond 
the trucks’ appearance. It will react as 
a sense of pride in the drivers’ own ap- 
pearance; and, as far as the trucks are 
concerned, it will extend to the mechan- 
ical condition of the vehicles as well. 


How to Create Interest in Contests 


— are many effective ways of 
obtaining the driver’s interest and 
holding it to get the best results. The 
best appeal that can be made is an ap- 
peal to the man’s sportsmanship. It is 
for this reason that so many contests 
are worked out to resemble a race or 
some sporting event. 

First of all, as already mentioned, 
the executive in charge of the delivery 
department can either divide his drivers 
into teams or have them compete indi- 
vidually. A decision in favor of either 

(Concluded on page 78) 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


ioe is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
-* effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
: is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 





Southern 


2 yee arabes of the Southern 
Warehousemen’s Association has 
been moved to Atlanta, where offices 
have been opened at 420 Peachtree 
Arcade Building with Sydney M. Green, 
Jr., the executive secretary, in charge. 

Removal of the headquarters from 
Nashville, where it had been located for 
a number of years, was authorized by 
the directors at the annual meeting in 
Birmingham last November and it is felt 
that the removal should greatly extend 
the association’s sphere of influence, ac- 
cording to the officers, as Atlanta is the 
center of distribution in the Southeast 
and the office will be in closer touch 
with manufacturing companies. 

The States which will be served from 
the Atlanta headquarters include Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. The association now 
has a membership of ninety leading 
warehouse firms in the South and ex- 


pects to increase this during the year. 
—J. H. Reed. 


Pacific Coast F.W.A. 


fm. annual meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association was held in Del Monte, Cal., 
on Jan. 17, in connection with the N. F. 
W. A. convention, and officers were 
elected as follows: 

President, Francis M. Brock, Glendale, 
Cal., local manager Lyon Van & Storage 
Co., Inc. 

Vice-president northern division, W. 
G. Dickinson, president Lambert Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Seattle. 

Vice-president central division, Her- 
bert B. Holt, San Francisco, local man- 
ager Bekins Van & Storage Co. 

Vice-president southern division, 
Merle E. Turner, secretary Los Angeles 
Warehouse Co., Los Angeles. 

Secretary, Frank A. Payne, manager 
Vermont Avenue branch, Los Angeles, 
of Lyon Van & Storage Co., Inc. 

Treasurer, Grant Orth, owner Orth 
Van & Storage, Pasadena. 





The Beverly Hills Transfer & Storage 
Co., 463 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, 
Cal.,.is not a member of the Pacific 
Coast F. W. A., as indicated in the firm’s 
listing in the 1929 Warehouse Directory 
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New Membership 


Affiliations 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s 


Association 
(See list on page 32) 


Pacific Coast Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association 
Owen Bros. Transfer & Storage, Santa 
Cruz, Cal. 





Southern Warehousemen’s Association 


Washington Storage Co., Inc., Miami 
Beach, Fla. 














published as part of the January, 1929, 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing. 
Through an error the association’s sym- 
bol, PCF WA, was included in the Bev- 
erly Hills concern’s listing. 





Kansas 


BS ypwees Kansas Warehouse & Transfer- 
men’s Association held its second 
annual meeting on Feb. 15 and 16 at the 
Jayhawk Hotel in Topeka. Twenty 
members the State organization, together 
with a delegation of the Missouri Ware- 
housemen’s Association headed by John 
A. Groves, Kansas City, the president, 
assembled for the opening session, at 
which Mayor Rigby of Topeka welcomed 
the delegates. Harry C. Hershman, St. 
Joseph, Mo., the newly-elected general 
president of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, and Schuyler C. 
Blackburn, Kansas City, Mo., a past 
president of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s’ Association, were 
among the principal speakers. Officers 
were elected as follows: 

President, Earl W. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent United Warehouse Co., Wichita. 
Recovering from a serious illness, Mr. 
Jones was unable to be present and word 
of his election was sent to him by wire. 

Chairman of advisory board, U. O. 
Bryan, president Bryan-Southwest 
Transfer & Storage Co., Wichita. 

Vice-president household goods divi- 
sion for three years, J. L. Bailey, man- 
ager L. R. Bailey Transfer & Storage 
Co., Emporia. 

Vice-president 
for two years, 
Hutchinson Bonded Warehouse, 
chinson. 

Vice-president cold storage division 


merchandise division 
A. G. Barnett, owner 
Hut- 
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for one year, A. B. Shaffer, manager 
Crystal Ice & Storage Co., Independence. 
Secretary, M. E. Cuykendall, manager 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co., 
Wichita. 

Treasurer, L. D. Ferguson, owner 
Merchants Transfer & Storage Co., 
Hutchinson. 


Directors, the foregoing and E. F. 
Dean, secretary Topeka Transfer & 
Storage Co., Topeka. 

An interesting action of the meeting 
was the recommendation to the board of 
directors that it work with the Missouri 
association to arrange for a joint meet- 
ing of executives of Missouri and Kan- 
sas, and perhaps other neighboring 
States, in the fall, to take the place 
of the semi-annual meetings held by the 
States’ organizations. The convention 
went on record as favoring such a meet- 
ing, and the Missouri members present 
expressed their belief that such a plan 
would be agreeable to the Missouri as- 
sociation. This would give an oppor- 
tunity to the warehousemen of the sec- 
tion to work out interstate problems 
peculiar to this part of the country. 

U. O. Bryan, the first president of the 
Kansas body, presided as chairman 
throughout the convention in the absence 
of C. M. Drennan, the president, who 
has left the warehouse business. Fol- 
lowing the preliminary business session 
Mr. Schuyler Blackburn made an in- 
formal talk stressing particularly long 
distance moving. He emphasized the 
change which long distance hauling was 
making in the warehouse business, and 
urged that it was the business of every 
operator to watch his business carefully 
to see just where he stood. He referred 
to the good work which the N. F. W. A. 
was doing in connection with long dis- 
tance moving, particularly through the 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 

President Groves of the Missouri as- 
sociation expressed the greetings of the 
Missouri members and urged the Kansas 
warehousemen to take an active part in 
the convention program in order to get 
the most out of the meeting. 

Mr. Herschman, as president of the 
A. W. A., stressed the importance of 
association work. He pointed out that 
while those present were members of the 
Kansas association they were stopping 
at the point where they were getting the 
most out of the business as a national 
institution. 

“Your State association covers the 
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local conditions, but you must go a step 
further to get the national viewpoint,” 
he said in part. “I feel that I did not 
get a great deal of good out of the Mis- 
souri association until I was a member 
of the A. W. A. It is what you can 
bring back from the national association 
meetings that helps your attitude 
locally.” 

Mr. Herschman emphasized particu- 
larly the social contacts made at na- 
tional meetings, and the benefits from 
the discussions in small groups after the 
convention sessions were over. 

D. S. Adams, Kansas City, Mo., 
chairman of the advertising committee 
of the A. W. A., opened the Friday 
afternoon session with a talk on “The 
Necessity of Participating in Associa- 
tion Work.” He said the only question 
was whether the warehousemen could 
solve their problems better individually 
or through concurrent action, and in- 
dicated that there was only one answer. 
He referred to the problems which the 
associations had helped solve, relating to 
costs, taxes, insurance legislation, Gov- 
ernment interference, unfair competi- 
tion. Mr. Adams spoke of Government 
interference both in the States and na- 
tionally, and said that the possibility of 
the Federal barge lines being partially 
in the warehouse business was some- 
thing against which the warehousemen 
would have to protect themselves. 

The afternoon session was concluded 
with an open forum. The question of 
depreciation on long distance trucks was 
raised and it was decided that 50 per 
cent should be charged the first year, 
on the basis of 150,000 miles as the life 
of a truck, and 25 per cent the second 
and third years. 

Mr. Herschman offered the assistance 
of the A. W. A. to the Kansas associ- 
ation developing its membership. The 
Kansas association now has a member- 
ship of twenty-five, with a possibility of 
fifteen more in the State. The national 
members present stated their opinion 
that the Kansas group has made a re- 
markable start in the two years since 
its organization. 

An advertising campaign to reach 
these 15 prospective members was sug- 
gested by George Rea, Wichita. As 
chairman of the membership committee 
he urged that a generous fund be 
allowed to advertise the association to 
these warehousemen, even if the entire 
amount of their first year’s dues had to 
be expended. In this way young men 
coming into the industry could be in- 
terested in association work from the 
start, he pointed out. O. H. White, 
Topeka, made an appeal to the associ- 
ation to bring in more members, to co- 
operate individually, and to lend their 
support to the national associations. 

At this point Mr. Bryan suggested a 
semi-annual meeting to include all the 
State associations in this section. The 
members and visitors were unanimous 
in their support of the idea, believing 
such a meeting would be mutually profit- 
able. The household goods men felt that 
long distance moving was making such 
group meetings more and more neces- 
sary, while the merchandise men 
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throughout this section handle the same 
commodities and have mutual problems. 

The question of how many States were 
to be included was debated, some believ- 
ing that the more States represented 
the more valuable the meeting, yet feel- 
ing that the inclusion of more than three 
or four would defeat the purpose and 
would make the distances so great that 
many could not attend. 

The Saturday morning session opened 
with the election of officers and a short 
business meeting. It was reported that 
the Oklahoma license tax difficulty taken 
up at last year’s meeting had been 
ironed out with the Oklahoma authori- 
ties and that now any Kansas truck 
could go into Oklahoma without carry- 
ing an Oklahoma tag. Credit for this 
was given largely to Earl W. Jones, the 
new president of the association. 

O. H. White, Topeka, gave his im- 
pressions of the A. W. A. and the N. 
F. W. A. conventions in California. He 
concluded with a review of the fur- 
niture warehousing business during the 
last twenty-five years. 

An interesting feature of this session 
was a discussion of the emigrant mov- 
ables question. It was pointed out that 
although there was no trouble in send- 
ing such shipments, including poultry, 
or shrubbery, to the West, some of the 
members of both the Kansas and Mis- 
souri associations had had such ship- 
ments to the North, South and East 
questioned and in some instances had 
had to pay the difference between the 
emigrant movables and the household 
goods rate. It was the opinion of some 
that the emigrant movables classifica- 
tion was more or less obsolete and that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be asked for an opinion on its use, 
and that a request should be made that 
the household goods rate be lowered to 
the present emigrant movables rate. 

Mr. Groves reported his work with the 
railroads on this subject and said it was 
his opinion that as long as the ware- 
houseman complied with the require- 
ments for emigrant movables he was “in 
the clear.” Following the discussion 
the problem was referred to the board 
of directors. 

The subject of truck licenses was dis- 
cussed at the final session. The ware- 
houseman’s trucks are taxed four times 
in Kansas, and the license tag fee is 
variable, ranging from $15 to $150. The 
association favors a uniform license tag, 
and a higher gasoline tax if necessary. 
As the situation is now the large truck 
operators are paying large license tag 
fees which go to the road fund, when 
many of these trucks never go onto the 
roads. It was recommended to the 
board that it prepare to bring this 
problem before the next session of the 
Legislature. 

L. J. Canfield, Kansas City, Kansas, 
discussed inter-city removals, stating 
that the household goods warehousemen 
were not prepared for the long distance 
removals business; that they had a hap- 
hazard way of arriving at rates, and 
that the public would not have any con- 
fidence in the business until all were 
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quoting a more or less uniform rate. He 
declared there was no reason why long 
distance moving could not be profitable. 
He urged cooperation with the N. F. 
W. A. and memberships in the Allied 
Van Lines. 

A dinner and theater party were given 
on Friday night of the convention, and 
the annual banquet was held at the 
Jayhawk on Saturday night. Senator 
E. E. Frizell, Hutchinson, and A. F. 
Williams, United States District At- 
torney, were the principal speakers. 


Loren D. Ferguson was toastmaster. 
—NMerryl Schwind. 


Pennsylvania F.W.A. 


\V ORE than usual interest attached to 
: the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association, held at the Lorraine Hotel 
in Philadelphia on Feb. 12, in that a new 
constitution and by-laws were adopted 
whereby closer cooperation was assured 
through giving all parts of Pennsyl- 
vania representation in the association, 
making it a State organization in fact 
as well as in name. Under the new plan 
there are chapters in different sections 
of the Commonwealth and an unaffiliated 
group where at this time it is not con- 
venient to form chapters. At present 
the chapters are represented by the re- 
organized Philadelphia body and the 
Pittsburgh group. An innovation much 
appreciated was the presence of ladies 
for the first time at an annual session, 
these being from the managerial staff 
of the Allied Van Lines. The attendance 
at the business meeting in the afternoon 
numbered about seventy-five, while at 
the banquet and entertainment in the 
evening upward of 180 were present. 

The reports of the officers and of the 
standing and special committees were 
illuminating, and the discussion of the 
national aspects, accomplishments to 
date and plans for the future of the 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., proved absorb- 
ing to the listeners. Among the guests 
introduced by President Frederick L. 
Harner, who presided, were Barrett C. 
Gilbert, president of the New York Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association, and 
Frederick Petry, Jr., Trenton, president 
of the New Jersey Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 

The elections of officers, directors, ar- 
bitration committee members and panel 
of arbitrators, etc., were as follows: 

President, Frederick L. Harner, Fidel- 
ity-20th Century Storage Warehouse 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents, Philadelphia Chapter, 
Harvey J. Lutz, partner Hildenbrand 
Bros.; Pittsburgh Chapter, James F. 
Keenan, president Haugh & Keenan 
Storage & Transfer Co.; Unaffiliated 
Group, J. A. Brandt, president Harris- 
burg Storage Co., Harrisburg. 

Secretary, J. Wallace Fager, Miller 
North Broad Storage Co., Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, Walter E. Sweeting, pres- 
ident Atlas Storage Warehouse Cou., 
Philadelphia. 

Directors, Philadelphia Chapter, Bueil 
G. Miller, president Miller North Broad 
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Lawrence A. Naylor 
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Harvey J. Lutz 





Mr. Harner has just been reelected president of the Pennsylvania F. W. A. and Mr. Naylor of the Maryland F. W. A. 
Mr. Lutz is first president of the Philadelphia Chapter of the Pennsylvania organization 


Storage Co., and Frederic E. Aaron, 
president The Powelton Co.; Pittsburgh 
Chapter, David V. Murdoch, partner 
Murdoch Storage & Transfer Co.; Un- 
affliated Group, E. W. Irwin, president 
Erie Storage & Carting Co., and T. W. 
Barker, manager Matheson Warehouse 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, and L. G. Howard, 
partner Keystone Transfer Co., Union- 
town. 

Arbitration committee, Philadelphia 
Chapter, S. S. Johnston, president Ad- 
vance Storage Co., Inc., and Robert Wal- 
lace, president Wallace Storage Co.; 
Pittsburgh Chapter, D. F. Shanahan, 
president Shanahan Transfer & Storage 
Co.; Unaffiliated Group, F. G. Lazarus, 
treasurer F. G. Lazarus 20th Century 
Storage, Bethlehem, and F. P. Karns, 
manager S. T. Karns Sons Co., Frank- 
lin, and T. N. Hostetter, proprietor Key- 
stone Storage Co., Lancaster. 

Panel for arbitrators, Philadelphia 
Chapter, M. A. McDevitt, vice-president 
Advance Storage Co., Inc.; John H. Mo- 
lan, operating executive Atlas Storage 
Warehouse Co.; Walter B. Whiteside, 
manager Bell Storage; Charles McDev- 
itt, partner Federal Storage Warehouses; 
Frederick L. Harner, Fidelity-20th Cen- 
tury Warehouse Co., Inc.; J. L. Gillies, 
president J. L. Gillies Co.; Milton A. 
Hildenbrand, partner Hildenbrand Bros.; 
John J. Hartey, Judson Freight Forward- 
ing Co.; John L. Tomlinson, manager 
Miller North Broad Storage Co.; W. A. 
Whitmore, president North Philadelphia 
Storage Co., Inc.; Frederic E. Aaron, 
president The Powelton Co.; M. C. Har- 
rison, J. H. Walker Storage Warehous- 
ing Co., Inc., and F. K. Geiger, Terminal 
Warehouse Co. Pittsburgh Chapter, A. 
Levitkin, president Belmar Moving & 
Storage Co.; C. J. Blanck, treasurer 
Blanck’s Transfer & Storage Co.; J. H. 
Dillner, manager Dillner Transfer & 
Storage Co.; John Harrison, Harrison- 
Shields Co.; Walter Hasley, manager 


Hasley Brothers Transfer & Storage; 
Hugh G. Walsh, secretary Haugh & 
Keenan Storage & Transfer Co.; Wil- 
liam L. Harmany, treasurer Hoeveler 
Warehouse Co.; George J. Hubert, pres- 
ident Hubert Transfer & Storage Co.; 
David V. Murdoch, partner Murdoch 
Storage & Transfer Co.; G. A. Shana- 
han, vice-president Shanahan Transfer 
& Storage Co.; William F. Lang, presi- 
dent Weber Express & Storage Co., Inc.; 
E. C. A. Werner, owned Ed. Werner 
company, and Joseph F. White, presi- 
dent White Transfer & Storage Co. Un- 
affiliated Group, J. E. Headley, manager 
Headley’s Express & Storage Co., Inc., 
Chester; Luther E. Krebs, operating ex- 
ecutive Krebs Brothers Drayage Co., 
Clearfield; S. E. Miller, owner Easton- 
Mt. Vernon Storage, Easton; C. M. 
Neff, treasurer Lancaster Storage Co., 
Lancaster; William Phillips, manager 
James McGinnis Co., Norristown; R. C. 
Lay, proprietor Carnahan Transfer & 
Storage, Oil City; George D. Young, 
manager Pottsville Storage & Transfer 
Co., Pottsville; Charles A. Lytle, operat- 
ing executive F. E. Kerr Co., Sharon; 
H. D. Ryan, partner Keystone Transfer 
Co., Uniontown; James E. Kromer, E. F. 
Kromer & Sons, Wayne; W. D. Leeds, 
proprietor W. D. Leeds Storage Ware- 
houses, Williamsport; E. C. Fordham, 
assistant treasurer Quackenbush Ware- 
house Co., Scranton, and Robert J. Post, 
operating executive R. F. Post, Scran- 
ton. 

Philadelphia Chapter, president, Har- 
vey J. Lutz, partner Hildenbrand Bros.; 
vice-president, Buell J. Miller, president 
Miller North Broad Storage Co.; secre- 
tary, J. Wallace Fager, Miller North 
Broad Storage Co.; treasurer, Joseph P. 
Carson, local manager Trans-Conti- 
nental Freight Co.; directors, Frederick 
L. Harner, Fidelity-20th Century Stor- 
age Warehouse Co., and Frederic E. 
Aaron, president The Powelton Co., and 


F. K. Geiger, Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Arbitration committee, H. Norris Harri- 
son, vice-president Fidelity-20th Century 
Storage Warehouse Co.; A. P. Hill, 
president. Bell Storage Co.; Charles A. 
Fitzpatrick, treasurer North Philadel- 
phia Storage Co., and George A. Emig, 
secretary Atlas Storage Warehouse Co. 
—K. H. Lansing. 


(An account of the P. F. W. A. meet- 
ing will appear in the April issue of 
Distribution and Warehousing.) 


Maryland F. W. A. 


rF‘.HE annual dinner of the Maryland 

Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Rennert in 
Baltimore on the night of Feb. 15, and 
announcement was made that officers 
and directors for 1929 had previously 
been elected as follows: 

President, L. A. Naylor, president 
Monumental Storage & Carpet Cleaning 
Co. 

Vice-president, Thomas H. Vickery, 
president Baltimore Storage Co. 

Secretary, A. Bernard Heine, treas- 
urer Fidelity Storage Co. 

Treasurer, E. E. Bachmann, secretary 
Baltimore Storage Co. 

Directors, Mr. Naylor, Mr. Vickery, 
and William B. Magruder, president 
Graham’s Storage Warehouse Co.; 
George H. Jarboe, associate owner Jar- 
boe Bros. Storage Warehouses; C. J. 
Hamilton, president Security Storage 
Co., Inc., and Martin J. Reilly, president 
Fidelity Storage Co. 

All the firms mentioned are located in 
Baltimore. 

The dinner and a stag which followed 
were attended by about 150 storage ex- 
ecutives from various cities in the East 
and were arranged by a committee com- 
prising Mr. Bachmann, Mr. Magruder 
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William T. Bostwick 





Mr. Bostwick was recently reelected president of the Van Owners’ Association of Greater New York and Mr. Spear 


of the Massachusetts Warehousemen’s Association. 


and G. R. Whitney. Speeches were 
made at the dinner by President Naylor 


and Mr. Hamilton, retiring secretary. 
—P, J. O’Connor. 


Massachusetts 


b iy Massachusetts Warehousemen’s 
I Association held its annual meeting 
on Feb. 19 at the Exchange Club, Bos- 
ton, with more than twenty-five members 
present and Samuel G. Spear, Boston, 
the president, in the chair. Officers were 
elected as follows: 

President Samuel G. Spear, treasurer 
Wiggin Terminals, Inc., Boston. 

Vice-president, Richard M. Tyler, sec- 
retary Standard Storage Co., Boston. 

Treasurer, H. S. Wiggin, vice-presi- 
dent Wiggin Terminals, Inc., Boston. 

Executive committee members, John 
L. Nichols, treasurer Merchants Ware- 
house Co., Boston; William B. Mason, 
vice-president Merchants Cold Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Providence, R. I.; 
Burton R. Gage, manager general stor- 
age department Quincy Market Cold 
Storage & Warehouse Co., Boston, and 
Julian F. Greeley, trustee New England 
Storage Warehouse Co., Roxbury. 

Mr. Spear and Olin M. Jacobs, Boston, 
the secretary, presented brief reports of 
the Los Angeles and Del Monte conven- 
tions of the American and National as- 
sociations. 

—S. F. Holland 


Tennessee 


ERCHANDISE storage executives 
operating in various Tennessee 
cities met in Nashville on Jan. 14 to 
discuss remedies for an “evil” now exist- 
ing in the State—namely, the capital 
stock tax imposed on foreign corpora- 
tions doing business in Tennessee. 
Sydney M. Green, Jr., Atlanta, execu- 
tive secretary of the Southern Ware- 
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Samuel G. Spear 


Frank M. Cole 





Association 


housemen’s Association, points out that 
when a Tennessee warehouseman s0- 
licited the business of a large manufac- 
turer the latter wrote back calling at- 
tention to the policy of the State’s tax 
and license department imposing heavy 
assessments on foreign corporations 
doing business in Tennessee. 

Further meetings of the Tennessee 
executives are being planned. 


Ohio A. C. H. 


(By Telegraph) 


‘TM HE Ohio Association of Commercial 

Haulers held its annual meeting on 
Feb. 21 in Columbus and elected officers 
as follows: 

President, Ray Wagner, Wagner Fire- 
proof Storage & Truck Co., Springfield. 

Vice-President, Paul J. Herbert, pres- 
ident William Herbert & Son Co., 
Youngstown. 

Secretary, Lloyd Riley, Columbus. 

Treasurer, D. E. Edwards, president 
Edwards Transfer & Storage Co., Co- 
lumbus. 

Frank E. Kirby, Columbus, is retained 
as the organization’s manager. 

Attending the Columbus meeting were 
a number of association executives from 
other States, including T. A. Horrocks, 
St. Paul, secretary of the Minnesota 
Commercial Truck Owners’ Association; 
H. C. Kelting, Louisville, secretary of 
the Kentucky Motor Truck Club; Joseph 
Hayes, attorney for the Iowa Truckers’ 
Association, and Thomas Snyder, Indian- 
apolis, secretary of the Motor Truck 


Association of Indiana, Inc. 
—J. W. Lehman. 





Brooklyn 


S president of the Furniture Ware- 
+X housemen’s Association of Brooklyn 
and Long Island James A. Perry has 


Mr. Cole is the new president of the Kansas City Warehousemen’s 


appointed 1929 committees, the chairmen 
of which are as follows: 

Membership, J. M. Dooley. Code of 
ethics, Frank McNally. Better business 
methods, H. W. Wastie. Advisory, Mr. 
Flemmings. Entertainment, S. Burke. 
Laws and legislation, Thomas Flynn. 
Advertising, Leonard Lockwood. Insur- 
ance, R. V. Reilly. Transportation, 
Herbert Bragg. Publicity, Kent B. 
Stiles. 

As chairman of the better business 
methods committee Mr. Wastie is con- 
ducting an inquiry among the assccia- 
tion’s members to get their concensus as 
to what should be fair and reasonable 
charges for storage and cartage. Based 
on returns from a questionnaire the com- 
mittee purposed to make recommenda- 
tions. 

Last year the membership approved 
a charge of $10 a month per van load 
for storage in fireproof warehouses and 
$7 in non-fireproof plants. The Wastie 
committee has been informed that the 
rates have been receiving only half- 
hearted support, due to competition, 
resulting in complaints. 


Birmingham 


"Cn tuatentcstveneemggacd was made by Carl 
L F. Wittichen, Birmingham, at the 
Del Monte convention of the Nationa’ 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
in January that the Birmingham Ware- 
housemen’s Club, Birmingham, Ala., had 
recently been organized, with officers as 
follows: 

President, Henry C. Goodman, presi- 
dent Goodman Transfer & Warehouse 
Co., Inc. 

Vice-president, J. B. Fleming, secre- 
tary Charlie’s Transfer Co. 

Secretary, B. E. Sigmier, manager 
Goodman Transfer & Warehouse Co., 
Inc. 
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Treasurer, Horace Bradshaw, presi- 
dent Bradshaw Transfer & Warehouse 
Co. 

The new association includes in its 
membership the foregoing firms and the 
Harris Transfer & Warehouse Co., Hess- 
Strickland Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., 
O. K. Storage & Transfer Co., Warrant 
Warehouse Co. and Wittichen Transfer 
& Warehouse Co. 


Port of New York 


HE Warehousemen’s Association of 

the Port of New York held its annual 
meeting on Jan. 15 at the Whitehall 
Club and elected officers as follows: 

President, H. E. S. Wilson, president 
Campbell Stores, Hoboken, N. J. 

Vice-president, D. L. Tilly, executive 
vice-president New York Dock Co., Man- 
hattan. 

Secretary, A. B. Harrington, president 
Republic Storage Co., Inc., Manhattan. 

Treasurer, A. C. Pouch, vice-president 
Pouch Terminal, Inc., Manhattan. 

Chairman merchandise division, W. F. 
Firth, Beard’s Erie Basin, Inc., Man- 
hattan. 

Chairman cold storage division, C. F. 
Mell, Bush Terminal Co., Manhattan. 

Director, L. E. Naumann, president 
Baker & Williams, Manhattan. 

The nominating committee recom- 
mended that the retiring president, Mr. 
Firth, be appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee on use of city piers for storage 
purposes. As Mr. Firth pointed out 
in his annual report, the Board of Alder- 
men last year passed a bill, in the face 
of opposition by the warehousemen‘s 
association, which would have amended 
the city charter to legalize the use of 
certain pier space for storage but the 
bill died on the calendar of the Board 
of Estimate at the end of the year. It 
was indicated at the January meeting 
that the association may resort to Court 
action to have such use of space declared 
illegal. 

Mr. Firth said in his report that the 
members’ reports for the year 1928 
showed an average occupancy of 76 per 
cent of all space offered. 

D. L. Tilly reported that there was 
agitation to permit 2,000,000 tons of 
Cuban sugar to be allowed to enter the 
United States free of duty and he said 
that might seriously affect the ware- 
house industry. 


Kansas City 


HE Kansas City Warehousemen’s 

Association held its annual meeting 
on Jan. 18 and elected officers and di- 
rectors as follows: 

President, Frank M. Cole, treasurer 
Radial Warehouse Co. 

Vice-president household goods divi- 
sion, Joseph C. Wirthman, president Lin- 
coln Fireproof Storage Co. 

Vice-president merchandise division, 
Joseph Crooks, Crooks Terminal Ware- 
house. 

Vice-president cold storage division, 
H. L. Trask. 


Secretary-treasurer, L. B. Jones, 
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treasurer United Warehouse Co.; F. J. 
Lewis, president Federal Van & Storage 
Co.; D. M. Harwood, vice-president 
Southwest Warehouse Corp.; W. R. Wil- 
kerson, secretary Empire Storage & Ice 
Co., and Ellis W. Leritz, partner L. 
Leritz & Son. 


—Merryl Schwind 


Cincinnati 
WY the recent annual meeting of the 
Furniture & Piano Movers’ Associ- 
ation of Cincinnati officers and directors 
were elected as follows: 
President, A. H. Naish, president “Al” 
Naish Moving & Storage Co. 


A. H. Naish 








nt 


Newly-elected president of Furni- 
ture and Piano Movers’ Association 
of Cincinnati 


Vice-President, Raymond Hamilton, 
president Frank Hamilton, Inc. 

Secretary, Harry B. Rubey, on full 
time. 

Treasurer, Henry Weil, Jr., vice-pres- 
ident Weil Fireproof Warehouses. 

Directors, L. C. Keller, president Star 
Moving & Storage Co.; Vincent P. New- 
ton, manager M. Newton; Harry Hinder- 
berger and Irwin Stewart. 





‘Toronto 


T the recent annual meeting of the 
Toronto Cartage & Warehousemen’s 

Association, held at the Ford Hotel, 
officers for 1929 were elected as follows: 

President, William Pickard, treasurer 
W. J. Pickard, Ltd. 

Vice-President, J. Sercombe. 

Secretary-treasurer, C. F. B. Tippet, 
president Howell Warehouses, Ltd. 

Mr. Tippet called attention to the 
household goods moving law proposed to 
be enacted by the Ontario Legislature 
and declared it not to be to the good in- 
terests of either the warehousing and 
cartage industry or the public. 
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A talk on the history of motor trans- 
port was given by W. G. Robertson, 
secretary of the Ontario Motor Truck 
Owners’ Association. 

—W. G. Fessey. 


New York Van Owners 


— Van Owners’ Association of 
= Greater New York held its annual 
meeting on Feb. 18 and elected 1929 
officers as follows: 

President, William T. Bostwick, pres- 
ident Thomas J. Stewart Co. 

General vice-president, William R. 
Wood, secretary Liberty Storage & 
Warehouse Co. 

Secretary, Edward J. Sullivan. 

Treasurer, William Eisen, vice-presi- 
dent Charles E. Bowman Co., Brooklyn. 


Detroit Van Owners 


NEWCOMER into the ranks of 

trade organizations with which fur- 
niture storage executives are identified 
is the Detroit Van Owners’ Association, 
which has in its membership the com- 
panies which make up the Detroit Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association and 
about fifteen independent operators of 
moving vans. The officers and directors 
are as follows: 

President, Louis H. Tanner, president 
Tanner Fireproof Warehouses. 

Vice-president, H. A. Connor, presi- 
dent Wayne Storage Co. 

Secretary-treasurer, Arthur Kloetzel, 
treasurer G. A. Kloetzel Storage & Cart- 
age Co. 

Directors, the foregoing and H. Sie- 
wert, Suburban Moving Co.; Frank X. 
Zech, general manager Wolverine Stor- 
age Co., Inc.; C. F. Baade, president 
C. F. Baade & Son, and James D. Dunn, 
president Riverside Storage & Cartage 
Co., Inc. 

The membership embraces the fore- 
going firms and the Baier Transfer & 
Storage Co., Cadillac Storage Co., Chec- 
ter Moving & Storage Co., Detroit Mov- 
ing Co., Ideal Moving Co., John F. Ivory 
Storage Co., Inc., Leonard Brothers 
Storage Co., Leonard-Detroit Storage 
Co., Mack Avenue Cartage Co., Metro- 
politan Moving Co., Michigan Moving & 
Storage Co., Modern Moving Co., N. & 
J. Moving Co., Pontiac Cartage Co., 
Sprague Storage & Moving Co., and 
Suburban Moving Co. 

A. N. Morris, who has had consider- 
able experience in organization and 
secretarial work, has been retained as 
executive secretary. Offices have been 
established at 2510 Third Avenue in 
the office of the president, and meetings 
are being held at one of the warehouses 
of the Leonard-Detroit Storage Co. 

At the February gathering, held on 
the 12th, announcement was made that 
plans had been completed to raising the 
standards of the moving profession by 
compelling all local movers to abide by 
the city ordinance governing the opera- 
tion of furniture vans. Mr. Morris, the 
executive secretary, has been appointed 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN NEW BUILDINGS 


123 


HE new seven-story household goods warehouse 

which Sofia Bros., Inc., is erecting at Broadway 

and 188th Street, New York City, is of a modern 

type of architecture. Based on heavy polished granite, 

the first story, stone, is of renaissance type, with face 
brick above and the top story finished with stone. 

The large stones with the rusticated joints give an 

appearance of 

stability. The 


Sofia Bros., Inc. 
New York City 


size to accommodate moderate sized vans. 

At one end of the loading platform is a material vault 
for storing packing and wrapping materials. Adjacent 
to this is an outlet for a power-operated saw. A built- 
in scale of the platform type is conveniently located for 
the weighing of shipments. 

The office to the warehouse is in the front corner. 
The lobby or 
public space is 








Marquise or can- 
opy over the en- 
trance, the car- 
touche with the 
owner’s name il- 
luminated at 
night, the frieze 
below the para- 
pet depicting fig- 
ures symbolic of 
the industry, are 
some of the in- 
teresting fea- 
tures which make 
the building at- 
tractive. En- 
trance doors and 
windows. are 
bronze. There is 
no wood in the 
construction. 
Every advan- 
tage has_ been 
taken of the lo- 
cation and the 
terrain. The 
warehouse, being 
on the hill lead- 
ing into the In- 
wood section, is 
in a commanding 
position. A ga- 
rage below grade 
alongside the 
warehouse _ pro- 
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entered through 
a vestibule which 
shuts out the 
cold drafts, noise 
and dirt from the 
street. The work- 
ing office is sepa- 
rated from the 
lobby by a marble 
counter. Direct 
natural light is 
afforded by a 
large side win- 
dow. Directly in 
rear of the work- 
ing office is a re- 
inforced concrete 
silver vault with 
a massive  pol- 
lished steel vault 
door. To the left 
of the vault a 
hallway opens 
into the garage. 
Alongside the 
door to this hall 
is a driver’s win- 
dow, so_ that 
drivers can hand 
in papers or re- 
ceive orders from 
the shipping 
clerk without en- 
tering the office. 
A lavatory serv- 











vides storage for 

the vans and pro- 

tection at all times. The entrance to the garage is pro- 
vided with an electrically-operated curtain controlled 
by a button adjacent to the shipping clerk’s desk as 
well as from the garage itself. 

A column has been eliminated in the first story of 
the main building, thus giving a driveway court with 
ample turning space. The large loading platform run- 
ning across the entire rear of the building and the garage 
gives the necessary facilities for the ready handling of 
goods in the rush season. 

A freight elevator with both side and front doors per- 
mits the unloading of goods direct from the van to the ele- 
vator or from the loading platform. This elevator is of a 





ing the _ office 
opens off the 
hallway; while a workmens’ lavatory, opening from the 
garage section and situated under the stairs, does not 
use up valuable space. Provisions for house ’phones and 
a buzzer system has been made. 

The right half of the building in the front is given 
over to a store opening direct from Broadway and with 
attractive show windows. A rear entrance with large 
double doors is provided from the driveway, to facilitate 
shipping and deliveries. This store is about 25 by 55 
feet and has a cellar for storing supplies, etc. 

In a basement under the warehouse office is located 
the heating plant. This is designed to permit the use of 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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a special police department officer to 
bring about rigid enforcement of the 
ordinance. 

The association’s campaign will be 
directed against “gyp” movers. who, 
operating unlettered and often un- 
licensed vans, have been carrying on 
cut-throat competition and making seri- 
ous inroads on the business of high 
grade companies. 

The ordinance, considered satisfactory 
by the association if enforced, makes it 
compulsory for all companies moving 
furniture to secure city licenses, to post 
bonds on trucks, to have firms’ names 
lettered legibly on both sides of the vans, 
and to report the names of all customers, 
with addresses where goods are picked 
up and where they are delivered. Mr. 
Morris in his capacity as a special police 
officer has access to the department’s 
records and various Court records hav- 
ing to do with the ordinance. In- 
frequency of prosecution is attributed to 
the fact that little or no pressure has 
hitherto been brought to bear on the 
department for the enforcement of the 
ordinance. 


Mr. Morris gave the members a ré- 
sumé of the records as he found them 
after making a detailed study and read 
a list of the violations now being made 
by various members of the association. 
The list showed that a fair share of the 
members are at present violating some 
section of other of the ordinance, some 
of them failing to report all removals 
and some failing to have both the name 
and address of the firm on both sides 
of vans. 


When the list of their derelictions had 
been read to them, many of the members 
assembled found that they were in 
reality guilty of technical violations al- 
though they had believed they were 
complying with the ordinance in all re- 
spects. All agreed to set their houses 
in order immediately so that there can 
be no criticisms of the activities of the 
executive secretary against other vio- 
lators. 

After some discussion it was agreed 
that an intensive drive against violators 
would be undertaken, beginning March 
4, designed to force the “gyp” movers to 
comply with all requirements of the 
ordinance or to cease to engage in fur- 
niture moving. This drive will be 
launched with the cooperation of the 
Detroit Retail Furniture Dealers’ As- 
sociation, which is likewise vitally in- 
terested in the enforcement of the 
ordinance, particularly of that section 
requiring movers to report removals to 
the police department. The latter or- 
ganization has agreed to supply a man 
to assist Mr. Morris in getting evidence 
against violators with a view to clean- 
ing up the present unsatisfactory situa- 
tion. 

Preliminary to the opening of the 
campaign Mr. Morris has assembled 
necessary data to enable him and his 
assistant from the furniture organiza- 
tion to operate with the least possible 
loss of time. He has studied the situa- 
tion and finds that there are 310 fur- 
niture movers operating, 120 of which 
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are classified in the telephone directory 
under “furniture movers.” Forty-five of 
these concerns operate no regulation 
vans, but pursue their business by means 
of express trucks, stake trucks and other 
light weight conveyances which can 
scarcely be classed as moving vans. 
Only thirty of the latter have furniture 
moving licenses. 

The executive secretary has prepared 
a list of the concerns that are operating 
without licenses, those that are operat- 
ing without reporting removals to police 
headquarters, and those that have been 
complained against otherwise, and, 
armed with this data, he will set about 
his clean-up campaign. He announced 


his belief that conditions can be 
stabilized satisfactorily within three 
months. 


Telephone directory advertising was 
discussed and the members went on 
record agreeing to limit their space 
under “furniture moving” to one-eighth 
of a page for each company in each issue 
of the directory. It was estimated that 
this would save thousands of dollars an- 
nually. 

The association went on record declar- 
ing it to be unethical, and opposed to 
good business practice, to secure new- 
business tips by bribing employees of 
utilities companies to supply information 
regarding new meter service for light, 
gas and water. In this connection a 
public utilities committee was created, 
with Charles Breault as chairman and 
H. A. Connor, Arthur A. Leonard, H. 


Siewert and Neil Conaster as members. 
—H. L. Lawson. 


Notes 


The summer meeting of the Central 
Warehousemen’s’ Association will be 
held at the Hotel Fort Armstrong in 
Rock Island on June 11 and 12. 





The board of directors of the Mis- 
sourl Warehousemen’s Association has 
voted to hold the organization’s next 
convention in St. Louis on April 19 
and 20. 

February 25 and the Hotel Statler in 
Detroit were selected as the date and 
place for the first annual meeting of 
the Michigan Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. 





At the recent annual meeting of the 
Hammond Team & Truck Owners’ As- 
sociation, Hammond, Ind., the directors 
elected included John F. Beckman, 
treasurer of the Great Lakes Warehouse 
Corp., and H. A. Johnson, proprietor of 
the H. A. Johnson Fireproof Storage. 





The Master Movers’ Association of 
Greater Providence, R. I., held its 1929 
election of officers at the Broadway 
Storage Co., on Feb. 7 and elected Wil- 
fred J. Paquin, president; Herbert 
Greene, vice-president; John J. Affleck, 
treasurer, and George W. Jones, secre- 
tary. Mr. Jones is president of Jones 
Warehouses, Inc. 
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Story of Winter Meeting 
of N. F. W. A. at Del Monte 


(Concluded from page 39) 


a fairly good idea of what his bill will 
be.”” He concluded by recommending that 
the railway Classification be adhered to 
in shipments of household goods L.C.L. 
and carload, declaring that “the over- 
packing of carload shipments should be 
discouraged, as many times the customer 
will dispose of his household goods when 
he is confronted with an exorbitant 
packing estimate.” 

As chairman of the code of practice 
committee, Sidney S. David, Chicago, 
reviewed the purposes of the committee, 
describing the latter as “a sort of associ- 
ation free lance, with a roving commis- 
sion to assist on all code of practice 
matters and problems,” when it began 
to function, but developing into a com- 
mittee which became a target for ques- 
tions regarding interpretation, meaning 
and application of the various rules in 
the code, and finally into a committee 
called upon to investigate alleged viola- 
tions for report to the directors, and to 
use its friendly offices to settle disputes 
between members. 

The code had proved workable, Mr. 
David declared, and reported violations, 
although fairly troublesome, had not 
been in large number. New conditions, 
or changes in old conditions, may some 
time necessitate additions or amend- 
ments to the code, he said, and members 
were invited to suggest such ones as 
might occur to them. 

Mr. David emphasized the difference 
between the code of practice and the 
code of ethics, explaining: 

“The code of ethics is the original 
declaration of principles and is the basic 
law upon which our association was 
founded. It has lived and will live as 
long as our association endures and no 
later production can take its place or 
must be confused with it. 

“The code of practice is merely a set 
of rules or statutes, founded on this 
basic law.” 

Mr. David offered a proposed Code of 
Practice rule, which would be No. 11 of 
Section 3, to the effect that it would be 
considered unethical for a N. F. W. A. 
member to remove goods from another 
member’s warehouse for packing unless 
such removal was necessary because of 
unusual conditions, and then only if the 
removal should have the approval of all 
parties concerned. 

After considerable discussion, some of 
the delegates considering the adoption 
of such a rule unwise at this time, the 
situation was referred to the board of 
directors. 

In the concluding moments of the 
convention Mr. Gould on behalf of the 
association presented retiring President 
Ford with a leather golf bag, a complete 
set of matched wood and iron clubs and 
a kit bag. 


ee 








When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the 1929 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 
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WAREHOUSE ARCHITECTS 
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Arguments Heard in Case of 
Warehouse Firm vs. Railroad 


CTION to set aside the November, 
1928, ruling of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prohibiting the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad from paying the Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, for the 
performance of certain transportation 
services, has been brought by the Ter- 
minal company in the United States 
Court for Maryland against the United 
States, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The case, involving hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, and of far-reaching im- 
portance to the public warehouse in- 
dustry, American business interests and 
railroads throughout the country, came 
before Judges John J. Parker, Morris 
A. Soper and William C. Coleman of the 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Baltimore early in February and argu- 
ments were concluded. 

Judge Parker, pointing out that it 
would be impossible for an opinion to be 
written before the I. C. C. order was to 
have become effective on Feb. 11, re- 
quested that the order be extended for 
sixty days. Counsel for the I. C. C. gave 
assurance that the extension would be 
granted. 

Decision will affect warehouses hav- 
ing contracts for loading and unloading 
ear-lot freight. An analogy to the 
principles involved is found in the re- 
cent I. C. C. hearings at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Philadelphia, in connection 
with railroad and warehouse relation- 
ships in that city. 

The original complaint was brought 
by the McCormick Warehouse Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, against the Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio and Western Mary- 
land railroads. The McCormick firm al- 
leged that it was handicapped and un- 
duly prejudiced in its business of ware- 
housing in Baltimore because of the 
practices of the Pennsylvania in employ- 
ing the Terminal company as its agent 
under contract, and also because of simi- 
lar practices by other carriers serving 
Baltimore. 


It was further alleged that the prac- 
tices of all the defendants were in viola- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The McCormick company contended that 
it performed similar services but re- 
ceived no payments therefor. 


In the original case the McCormick 
company specifically alleged that it was 
neither a shipper nor a receiver of 
freight handled by it. On this assertion 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
found that, inasmuch as there was no 
relationship between the complainant 
and the carriers, there could be no vio- 
lation of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and that therefore there was no basis 
for action. 


The case was dismissed in January, 
1925. Subsequently the case was re- 
opened and all the defendants with the 
exception of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
were eliminated, the McCormick com- 
pany alleging that both itself and the 
Terminal Warehouse Co. were shippers 
within the meaning of the Interstate 





NEWS 


Commerce Act and that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad was refunding part of 
the published rates and thereby violat- 
ing the Act. 

On this basis the Commission reversed 
its decision in the original report and 
entered an order in November, 1928, 
prohibiting the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from paying the terminal allowance to 
the Terminal Warehouse Co., stating 
that it was discriminatory and unjust, 
except at the Terminal company’s hay 
and flour warehouses. In addition, the 
Commission ordered the carrier to elimi- 
nate the Terminal company as a sta- 
tion facility in Baltimore, except for 
hay, straw and flour. 

The Terminal Warehouse Co. now 
contends that the Commission’s order is 
invalid; that declaring the warehouse is 
a shipper or consignee is “solely a pre- 








Business Opportunity 


TORAGE warehouse, including 
machine — shop. Established 
longer than 20 years. Two stories, 
48 by 90 feet. Ample room for ex- 
pansion. Well located near main 
street, city of 15,000 population, 
New Jersey. 
Further details, Empire Brokers, 
152 West 42nd Street, New York. 








sumption and inference on the part of 
the Commission and is not only not 
shown by evidence, but it is, in fact, di- 
rectly contrary to and inconsistent with 
the evidence.” The petition further 
states that the order “is the power of the 
Commission” and that it had “no power 
to interfere with the right of a carrier 
to employ exclusively a particular agent, 
or agents, to perform transportation 
services which the carrier is required to 
perform.” It is added that the designa- 
tion of an agent, or agents, is “an act 
of internal management on the part of 
the carrier, over which the Commission 
has no supervision, control, or regula- 
tory power.” 

An injunction also is sought against 
the Pennsylania Railroad to restrain it 
from withholding payments under the 
contract which the Terminal company 
has with the carrier. 





Ohio Merger of Transportation Com- 
panies 


Under a merger approved by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission, the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton Traction Co., 
operating freight and passenger service, 
has acquired the properties of the Co- 
lumbus & Eastern Traction Co., Dayton 
& Columbus Transportation Co., Lima- 
Toledo Railway Co. and Lima Street 
Railway Co. The value of the properties 
involved is placed at $17,000,000. 

Proposed improvements include opera- 
tion of better freight service and re- 
habilitation of freight terminals. 
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Hogan Acquires Control of 
Interstate and Subsidiaries 


NNOUNCEMENT was made in In- 
dianapolis on Feb. 16 that William 
J. Hogan, president of the National 
Terminals Corporation, had acquired the 
controlling interest in the Interstate 
Terminal Warehouses, Inc., which was 
organized several years ago as the own- 
ing company of the Indiana Terminal 
Warehouse Co. and Indiana Refrigerat- 
ing Co. of Indianapolis, the North Pier 
Terminal Co. of Chicago, and the Cleve- 
land firm formerly known as the Ninth 
Street Terminal Warehouse Co. but now 
operated under the Interstate’s name. 
The National Terminals Corporation is 
the operating company of these various 
firms, as well as of another Interstate 
subsidiary, the East Chicago Dock Ter- 
minal Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

The consideration for the sale of the 
stock of the Interstate properties to Mr. 
Hogan was not made public in the In- 
dianapolis announcement. The  pur- 
chaser will continue as president and 
chairman of the Interstate company, the 
central offices of which will be removed 
from Cleveland to Indianapolis, where 
the headquarters of the National Ter- 
minals is located. 

The aggregate properties now under 
Mr. Hogan’s control are said to have a 
book value of $5,000,000 and have been 
appraised at $7,500,000. 

The officers of the Interstate, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Hogan as president, are H. 
A. Groff, Indianapolis, secretary-treas- 
urer; A. B. Efroymson, Cleveland, vice- 
president; W. W. Huggett, Chicago, 
vice-president; E. A. Fray, Chicago, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer; C. C. Beck- 
with, Cleveland, assistant secretary- 
treasurer; Frank L. Sullivan, Indian- 
apolis, traffic manager; G. S. Gane, 
Indianapolis, terminals properties man- 
ager, and H. G. Stouffer, New York, 
eastern manager of sales. 





1929 Directory Correction 


In the 1929 Warehouse Directory, pub- 
lished as part of the January, 1929, is- 
sue of Distribution and Warehousing, 
the listing of the Weimar Storage Co., 
Inc., under Westfield, N. J., should be 
eliminated. 


The Weimar firm, operating in Eliza- 
beth, N. J., had been planning to take 
a three-year lease on property at 241 
North Avenue, Westfield, but decided 
eventually not to operate a branch there, 
it is announced by Charles Sebold, the 
company’s ‘secretary. 





Flagg Firm Opens New Building 


The Flagg Storage Warehouse Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., opened a new fireproof 
household goods warehouse on Erie 
Boulevard on Feb. 15. 

The structure has all the facilities of 
the modern furniture storage plant, in- 
cluding rug vault, trunk vault, fumigat- 
ing plant, passenger and freight eleva- 
tors, and separate rooms. 
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The Trucks Themselves 
Produce the Profits 


In many a business where trucks 
are used, the trucks are only part 
of the business and the money 
they make or lose is overlooked. 
But when transportation itself is 
the business, the trucks must show 
a profit or the business won’t. 

Consider the case of the Na- 
tional Motor Renting Company 
of Philadelphia. One of their 
contracts is general hauling and 
delivery for the Hygrade Food 
Products Corporation, an out- 
standing provision company of 
the country. They have twenty- 
five International Trucks on this 
one job alone. 

Day-in and day-out, the year 
round, in all kinds of weather, 
these trucks must stay on the job 


—not only stay on it, but make 
money on it! No guessing here — 
transportation is the business of 
the National Motor Renting 
Company and the trucks them- 
selves produce the profits. 

And there’s a very sound 
reason. The Harvester organiza- 
tion builds profitable service into 
these trucks before they leave the 
factory so they’ll deliver profit- 
able service on the road. Mainte- 
nance, upkeep, cost per ton-mile 
—any way you figure it— profit 
is the answer with Internationals! 

Whether trucking is all of your 
business or only part, it will be 
a profitable operation if you 
follow the example of these men 
who must know. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED ) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The International line includes the Spe- 
cial Delivery for loads up to %-ton; the 
1-ton Six-Speed Special; 4 and 6-cylinder 
Speed Trucks of 114, 144 and 2-ton sizes; 
Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 2'2- 
ton to 5-ton sizes; Motor Coaches, and 
McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. 
Sold and Serviced by 170 Company- 
owned Branches in the United States and 
Canada, and dealers everywhere. 


TERN 
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Story of H. C. Herschman Told 
In the Family Album Series 


(Concluded from page 40) 


born period when Chicago, besides being 
a cosmopolitan city of many tongues, 
still had the remnants of numerous In- 
dian tribes among its suburban popula- 
tion. 

Like his father before him, Harry C. 
Herschman was born and brought up 
in Chicago. In the South Division High 
School, from which he graduated, he was 
captain of the baseball team, and it was 
because of this that he was induced to 
join the staff of Swift’s. His boyish 
ambition was to become a professional 
baseball player. Swift’s had a commer- 
cial league nine on which a former 
schoolmate was playing. ‘To make young 
Herschman eligible, Swift’s hired him as 
a clerk. And there he remained for 
twenty years—not as a clerk, but event- 
ually as head of the sales department. 

It was in 1901 when Herschman as a 
high school boy joined the Swift forces. 
He had no intention of staying, and con- 
sequently he devoted his evenings to the 
study of law, being enrolled at Kent Col- 
lege of Law, affiliated with Northwest- 
ern University. By the time he had fin- 
ished his course he had been promoted 
to the beef department of the packing 
plant. 

Came a day when the young man was 
ready to tell his boss, one Frank Fowler, 
that he was ready to quit Swift’s and 
practice law. Mr. Fowler indulged in 
some good plain packing house English 
to the effect that a lot of would-be law- 
yers were walking the streets of Chicago 
with the seats more or less out of their 
well known pants. His advice to the 
young follower of Blackstone was to 
keep the law for an added asset and 
stay in the packing house business where 
he already had a good start. 

Eventually young Herschman adopted 
the suggestion. 

Then they sent him to Jacksonville, 
Ill., for some “outside” experience. To 
a boy who had never before been out 
of Chicago, it seemed like the end of 
the world. But he stayed a year. 

As a young married man, he was 
sent to the Swift plant in St. Joseph, 
Mo., to install a sales department. That 
was in 1909, and he stayed two years. 
He liked the place. 

From St. Joseph he went to Toronto, 
Canada, in the same capacity. He ex- 
pected to stay ninety days, but remained, 
instead, eight years, due to changes of 
management, details of organization and 
general complications of big business. 

Back in Chicago, he was given the 
post of supervising the outside sales de- 
partment of all the Swift plants. This 
entailed continuous travel, with no fam- 
ily life and no home comforts. 

Mr. Herschman longed to light some- 
where. 

L. F. Swift was financially interested in 
a warehousing plant not connected with 
the meat business in St. Joseph. Mr. 
Herschman, learning of this through his 
connection with Swift’s, remembered 
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that the happiest years of his life had 
been spent in St. Joseph. What he knew 
about the warehousing business was nil, 
but it seemed to him as though his pre- 
vious executive experience ought to 
help. He had no idea what a warehouse 
looked like, so he went to St. Louis and 
Kansas City to find out. 

“Missouri,” he said, “show me.” 

The concern which thus came under 
Mr. Herschman’s management is a cold 
storage and merchandise warehouse and 
ice business combined. Originally a 
small packing plant, it was organized 
during the war, and, like all war babies, 
it prospered for a time. It had been nec- 
essary to enlarge it at one time, and 
then it began to fade and suffer from 
lack of patronage. New business had 
to be developed. St. Joseph is a strat- 
egic storage and transit point, so this 
was possible—so possible, in fact, that 
the past year was the best, financially 
and otherwise, that the Terminal Ware- 
house of St. Joseph, Inc., has enjoyed 
since the war. 

The plant as it stands today has been 
largely built on its earnings. It has 
been fully remodelled, so that the old 
structure is entirely lost. This cost some 
$200,000 and brought the investment in- 
volved up to the half-million dollar 
mark, but it made the establishment one 
of the best equipped west of Chicago. It 
is owned by a company of which Mr. 
Herschman is the president, treasurer, 
stockholder and general manager, and 
besides dealing in cold storage and the 
distribution and handling of merchan- 
dise, it is a large manufacturer of arti- 
ficial ice. 

Mr. Herschman is civically inclined. 
He believes that a business man is sel- 
fish not to take part in community af- 
fairs. He is president of the St. Joseph 
Rotary Club, exalted ruler of the Elks, 
and is a director of the local Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In 1922 he organized the Tastells Ice 
Cream Co., which grew and prospered, 
and he still is president of that. He has 
one boy, 11 years old, who, like his fath- 
er, is athletically inclined, so the dad 
plays hand ‘ball to keep in trim and a 
step ahead of the youngster. He also 
belongs to a track team, a football team 
and a golf club, and is a past president 
of the Highlands Golf and Country Club. 
He plays tennis, but enjoys duplicate 
whist more than anything else, and is 
president of the St. Joseph Duplicate 
Whist Club. 

Since he set out to learn what a ware- 
house looked like, Mr. Herschman has 
gone a long way. At first he became a 
keen student of the workings of the 
various warehousing organizations. 
During 1928 he was general vice-presi- 
dent of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, and in January at the con- 
vention held in Los Angeles he was 
elected general president. He was affil- 
iated with the old Central Warehouse- 
men’s Club, and in 1926 he was presi- 
dent of the Missouri Warehousemen’s 
Association. 
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Sofia Bros., Inc., Erecting 
a New York City Warehouse 


(Concluded from page 59) 


an oil burner system, with outside direct 
exit. An incinerator is provided with 
hatch above alongside the driveway to 
afford a means of disposal of rubbish 
and litter. 

On the second floor ample vaults are 
provided, within fireproof walls, for 
storage of trunks and rugs. The front 
half is shut off by a partition, and this 
is a finished room with heat, adapted to 
the storage of pianos, radio consoles, 
mirrors and paintings. 


Furniture Racks 


Provision is made for furniture racks 
for the storing of upholstered or over- 
stuffed furniture on this floor by placing 
inserts in the concrete that will carry 
these racks as the demand for them 
arises. The cost of the inserts is small, 
but they are a convenient way of hanging 
the racks from the concrete ceiling. 

All the vaults are equipped with metal 
racks or shelving, those for rugs be- 
ing of the cantilever type which permits 
the placing or removal of rugs easily 
without disturbing the wrapping. 

A direct exit is provided from the stair 
well to the garage roof at grade. 

The other floors are taken up with 
the usual private storage rooms and 
open storage. There is only one row of 
interior columns, so that minimum space 
is taken up by them, and excellent fa- 
cilities are secured for storing automo- 
biles on the open floors. Provision has 
been made in the framing for the future 
installation of a passenger elevator. In 
other words, the building will accommo- 
date itself to the changes that are con- 
stantly taking place in the industry. 

This building was designed and super- 
vised by Lewis & Leonard, architects, 
New York City, specialists in ware- 
houses. 





Utility Trailer Wins Patent Case 


The United States Patent Office in 
Washington late in February decided in 
favor of the Utility Trailer Manufactur- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, in a suit brought 
by the Utility firm against the Fager 
Hoist & Body Co., also of Los Angeles, 
with regard to patent rights for the use 
of a universal joint mechanism in con- 
nection with a _ six-wheel attachment, 
for motor trucks, allowing auxiliary axle 
full oscillating motion in following the 
contour of the highway. 

The Patent Office’s decision gave the 
Utility company the exclusive rights. 





Bekins Organization Holds Annual 
Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Bekins Van 
& Storage Co., operating household goods 
depositories in Los Angeles and other 
Pacific Coast cities, was held on January 
16 in San Francisco, officers and depart- 
ment heads attending from the various 
allied firms. Uniformity and efficiency 
of service, and advertising, were among 
the subjects discussed. 
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This Great New Six-Cylinder 


1 Ton Truck—*545 
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32% more Power 


7 inches more 
Wheelbase 


Economy equal to 
its 4-Cylinder 
Predecessor 


Greater Speed 


50% more Capacity 


4 Speeds Forward 
4-Wheel Brakes 


(Chassis only f.0.b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 











Ar a price of $545, the new six-cylinder 1/2 Ton Chev- 
rolet Truck makes available a dollar-for-dollar value that 
has never been duplicated in the commercial car industry! 


Its new six-cylinder valve-in-head motor provides a power 


increase of 32%. It accelerates faster in every gear. It 
operates smoothly and quietly. And its fuel-economy and 
cost of maintenance are fully as low as those of its famous 
4-cylinder predecessor! 


Combined with this increased power and finer perform- 
ance are a wheelbase of 131 inches and a rugged 189-inch 
frame — providing a carrying capacity of 1'4 tons, with 
load space up to 9 feet. ‘Throughout the entire chassis are 
found basic improvements that contribute to its outstand- 
ing performance, economy and safety: perfected four- 
speed transmission . . . ball bearing stecring mechanism 
. powerful, quiet 4-wheel brakes, with independent 
emergency brake . . . and a completely equipped instru- 
ment panel! 
Investigate this remarkable truck—extremely depend- 
able and economical, it is ideally fitted for your business! 


114 Ton Chassis, $545 11% Ton Chassis (with cab), $650 Light Delivery Chassis, $400 
Sedan Delivery, $595. AJ prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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The Family Album Presents 
Sketch of E. L. Murphy 


(Concluded from page 41) 


ness until it returned to the _ barn. 

People said it couldn’t be done. “You 
can’t,” they told him, “charge for a team 
when it’s on its way back.” 

“The rig is no use to me until it is 
back,” Mr. Murphy retorted. 

The fellows of the old school, he de- 
clares, never figured costs. 

Right then and there Mr. Murphy de- 
cided that when he rented an outfit he 
would get a price fair to the customer 
and to himself. And on that basis he 
kept going. 

At first he had a barn on Front Street, 
where he lived, and for years he was 
there in person every morning at 5 to 
see that the drivers cleaned their horses 
and got out to work by 7. Nowadays 
there are stablemen to feed and bed 
and groom horses, and all the driver has 
to do is to drive. But there are only 
forty horses in the Murphy menage now, 
as compared with 100 in the traces up 
to a few years ago. 

Mr. Murphy’s first “office” was on 
Third Street in St. Paul. Here he had 
three teams of horses. After a year and 
a half he acquired his twenty-foot shack, 
a former dwelling, at Ninth and Tem- 
perance Streets. There he had five 
teams—and there he finally mustered up 
courage to branch out and buy a truck. 
This last piece of equipment he worked 
on the same principle as his teams, figur- 
ing the interest he had to pay as part of 
the cost, so that in five or six years 
when it was worn out, he had fully paid 
for it, besides saving enough money to 
replace it with a new one. 

After two years on Temperance Street 
Mr. Murphy moved his business to 
Eighth Street, where he remained for 
seven years. Here he expanded to the 
extent of purchasing fifteen trucks and, 
after that, the rest was easy. In the 
meantime he also had been building up 
an organization in Minneapolis, the sis- 
ter city just up the river (there are 
those who say step-sister city!). Start- 
ing there sixteen years ago in a deserted 
store building with a few teams and two 
trucks for overland hauling, he had $400 
worth of patronage the first month. This 
overland hauling in heavy trucks soon 
became the branch of the business in 
which the firm specialized. All told, the 
transfer line alone earned $600,000 in 
a recent year, as against receipts from 
the storage branch for $150,000. 

The total investment now amounts to 
$1,500,000. The firm operates two build- 
ings in Minneapolis, one on Third Street 
in St. Paul, and the new one, 220 feet 
long, on Broadway, and running from 
Ninth to Tenth, in St. Paul. The latter 
is a fireproof concrete structure having 
three stories and basement, and contain- 
ing 40,000 square feet of floor space. 
There is a garage 120 feet wide, with 
basement and street floor, sprinklered, 
comprising another 21,000 feet. 

The new building is used as a termina! 
for the Murphy trucks engaged in long 
distance hauling, and now numbering 
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more than 100. These huge red vans, 
along with 15 tractors hauling forty 
trailers, regularly cover routes through 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. From the 
Great Northern station alone there is 
150 tons of freight every day. This ar- 
rives in the morning and is on the road 
the same afternoon. The new house in 
St. Paul and the two Minneapolis plants 
are used exclusively for merchandise, 
while the old building on Third Street, 
St. Paul, is devoted to the storing of 
household goods. Horses from the Mur- 
phy stables still move some of the fur- 
niture, but their number is decreasing 
each year. 

Indian summer, 1927, was at the 
height of its glory when the firm moved 
into its spacious and brilliantly lighted 
new building on Broadway. ‘The new 
furnishings were being brought to the 
door on motor trucks. Not a horse was 
in sight. Evidently “when movers move” 
they take with them only the best of 
the modern traditions, leaving the old 
behind with the twenty-foot shanty that 
once served as a dwelling. 


Annual Report of Security of 
Washington 


The annual report of the Security 
Storage Co., Washington, D. C., as sub- 
mitted to the 220 stockholders by the 
President, C. A. Aspinwall, showed net 
earnings of $125.017.78 in 1928. Divi- 
dends paid amounted to $120,000. 

The report, dated Jan. 15, gave the 
company’s assets as $1,161,447.95, in- 
cluding warehouse property valued at 
$785,849.01 and furniture, fixtures and 
personal property valued at $54,013.43. 

“There has been a falling off in the 
earnings of all the principal depart- 
ments of your company’s business dur- 
ing the year 1928,” Mr. Aspinwall said 
in part in the report. “The volume of 
storage has been less, packing and 
hauling receipts have taken a decided 
drop. A careful attention to the expense 
side of our ledger has however produced 
reductions sufficient to nearly offset the 
decrease in earnings so that the net 
profits for the year are only slightly 
more than 4 per cent less than in 1927. 


McCarthy Heads Pennsylvania Firm 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Pennsylvania Warehous- 
ing & Safe Deposit Co., Philadelphia, in 
February, Ralph Earle, who has been in 
poor health for several months, resigned 
as president, on the recommendation of 
his physician that he be relieved of 
some of his active duties for the present. 
He remains, however, as a member of 
the board of directors. John A. Mc- 
Carthy was elected president to succeed 
Mr. Earle, and the other members of the 
board of directors were reelected. 

Mr. McCarthy is president of the 
Pennsylvania Sugar Co., vice-president 
and trust officer of the Real Estate 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia, and vice-pres- 
ident of the Finance Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Colorado Warehousemen Seek 
to Combat Check Losses 


AREHOUSEMEN of Weld County, 

Colorado, members of the County 
Credit Bureau, have adopted a universal 
counter check which operates to reduce 
short check losses. Experience indicated 
that a high proportion of short checks 
were written on counter blanks. While 
most short checks were paid eventually 
by those making them, they entailed 
loss. 

Some short checks were written by 
customers who, thus, forced a form of 
credit. Others were accidental. Either 
way, the universal counter check which 
has been introduced is a constructive 
aid. 

The customer fills in name of bank or 
trust company, and its address, at top on 
two provided lines. Then check is given 
address and date and name of payee 
and amount. 

Between the amount line and the sig- 
nature line is considerable space where, 
in small type, appears this statement: 

“T hereby represent that the amount 
drawn for in this check is on deposit to 
my credit at the above named institution 
free from any claims and acknowledge 
that this amount has been paid to me 
upon my presentation of such facts. 

“And if for any reason the same is 
not paid when properly presented, I 
hereby agree that in case same is placed 
in the hands of an attorney or collector 
for collection that $1.00 and 15 per cent 
may be added as collection fees.” 

Of course, in practice, the warehouse- 
man does not require all customers call- 
ing for a counter check to use this form. 
It depends on the buyer. For thoroughly 


well known customers, regular counter 


checks of various local banks are avail- 
able. The universal counter check is val- 
uable in particular where there is some 
doubt. 

Another approach to the short check 
problem in this county is liberal use 
among warehousemen of hangers, promi- 
nently displayed near cash register, as- 
serting that the house is a member of 
the Credit Bureau and short check of- 
fenses will be reported to the latter. 
Penalties provided by statute are stated. 

In this county, also, through the 
Credit Bureau, newspaper advertising 
reporting short check convictions has 
been used on occasions. 

The constructive view here taken is 
that short check offenses can be defi- 
nitely reduced, and thereby the loss on 
them, through the right measures, in- 
cluding the universal counter. check de- 
scribed. 





New Bedford Warehouse for Sale 


The storage building of Belleville 
Warehouse Co., established in 1916 in 
New Bedford, Mass., and engaging 
largely in the storage of textiles and 
cotton, has been placed on the market 
for sale through Joseph F. Day, Inc., a 
New York real estate organization. The 
building, seven stories high and contain- 
ing 750,000 square feet of floor space, 
was recently assessed for $900,000. 
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Warehouse Act Amendments 
May Be Enacted by Congress 


DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Bidg. 
MENDMENTS to the United States 
Warehouse Act of far-reaching sig- 

nificance to all American commercial 
warehousemen are contained in a bill 
which has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Representative 
Gilbert N. Haugen, of Iowa, and re- 
ported to the House by the Committee 
on Agriculture, of which Mr. Haugen is 
chairman. 

The measure embodies the suggestions 
of Secretary of Agriculture William M. 
Jardine, who, under the law, is charged 
with administration of the Act. Al- 
though it is aimed primarily at ware- 
housemen storing agricultural products, 
some of its provisions affect almost all 
their activities. 

Chief changes in the bill are those re- 
garding licensing, bonding, penalties for 
violations, shift of administrative bur- 
dens to subordinates, and strengthening 
the collateral value of warehouse re- 
ceipts. 

Discussing the minor amendments to 
Sections, 4, 8, 9, 11, iZ, and 25 of the 
present Act, the committee says: 

“In the law as at present, the Secre- 
tary is charged with accepting and ap- 
proving bonds, signing licenses, and sus- 
pending, cancelling or revoking licenses. 

“As the determinations of the facts 
upon which the Secretary must act in- 
volve a great many details and must be 
made by subordinates, and as the Sec- 
retary is charged with the administra- 
tion of quite a number of regulatory 
statutes, it becomes impossible for him 
personally to perform many of these 
duties which are more or less adminis- 
trative detail. Therefore, the commit- 
tee recommends that authority be given 
the Secretary to designate a represen- 
tative to perform such acts as accepting 
and approving bonds furnished by ware- 
housemen, and the issuance, suspension, 
cancellation and revocation of licenses.” 


Bonding 


Section 6 of the present Act would be 
amended by this bill so as to eliminate 
the provision that the bond must cover 
obligations of the warehouseman under 
State laws, and to allow a subordinate 
to act for the Secretary. 

This proposed change is discussed as 
follows by the committee: 

“Frequently a warehouseman may be 
operating more than one warehouse. To 
meet the demands of certain depositors 
he may want to license one of the ware- 
houses under the Federal law. As the 
law now stands he must file a bond with 
the Secretary of Agriculture before a 
license could be granted him, and this 
bond would not only cover his obliga- 
tions under the Federal law but would 
apply equally to obligations under State 
laws, though the particular obligations 
in question may have been undertaken 
in a house which is not licensed under 
the Federal law. 
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“Of course, the Federal Government 
has no jurisdiction over the non-licensed 
house; neither has it authority to en- 
force the State laws. The result might, 
therefore, very easily develop that a 
warehouseman commits some illegal act 
in the warehouse which is not under the 
Federal Act, but the bond which was 
furnished for the protection of deposi- 
tors storing their products in the Fed- 
erally licensed warehouse might be ex- 
hausted under the State law. In fact, a 
recent decision in one of the State Courts 
has held that the bond furnished under 
the Federal Act was liable for receipts 
not issued by the warehouseman under 
the Federal Act.” 

Under the revised Section 10, the Sec- 
retary would be authorized to charge 
such license fee as he deems reasonable 
when a license is issued to either a 
warehouseman, a _ sampler, inspector, 
weigher or grader. The warehouse- 
man’s license is now fixed at $2, while 
no charge is authorized for the others at 
present. 


State Law Situation 


What is regarded as perhaps the most 
far-reaching new features in the bill is 
contained in the amendment to Section 
29, which Secretary Jardine describes as 
follows: 

“The amendment to Section 29 aims 
to make the Federal Warehouse Act in- 
dependent of any State legislation on 
the subject. As the law now reads it 
can be nullified by legislation. There 
are conflicts at present between the 
State laws and the Federal Act. For 
instance, under certain State laws ware- 
housemen are permitted to ship the prod- 
ucts from their warehouse to a terminal 
or other warehouse while the receipts 
are outstanding. 

“The prime purpose of the Federal 
Warehouse Act is to make it possible 
to finance properly agricultural products 
while in storage. No banker can safely 
loan on a warehouse receipt representing 
a product to be in a certain warehouse 
when, as a matter of fact, it may be 
moved under authority of State law to 
some other and distant warehouse. 

“The Federal Warehouse Act, as now 
worded, specifically prohibits removal of 
the product prior to the return of the 
recejpts. This Department emphatically 
believes that this requirement of the 
Federal Act is sound, and the banking 
fraternity generally shares that same 
feeling. 

“Tt is at once apparent, of course, that 
if the Federal Act may be nullified by 
State laws with respect to a feature so 
important as this, the value of Federal 
warehouse receipts might be destroyed. 
For that reason, then, we have suggested 
amending Section 29 so as to make the 
Federal Warehouse Act independent of 
any State legislation on warehousing.” 

One other change included in the Hau- 
gen bill is that in Section 30 which adds 
the words “or change in any manner an 
original receipt,” so as to enable the 
Government to prosecute those who tam- 
per with Federal receipts. As the law 
now stands no prosecution can be made 
unless the tampering is successful. 
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Sebold Now Vice-President 
of Walker Company in South 


“Bs once ye SEBOLD, who recently dis- 
posed of his interests in the Weimar 
Storage Co., Elizabeth, N. J., of which 
he was vice-president and general man- 
ager, and who was president of the New 
Jersey Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation in 1926, 1927 and 1928, has 
become associated with the interests of 
James A. Walker, Memphis, Tenn., 
operator of household goods depositories 
in Memphis, New Orleans, Little Rock, 
Louisville and other southern cities, and 
who is southern regional vice-president 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

The Walker Storage & Van Co. has 
been chartered in Florida and Georgia 
by Mr. Walker as a corporation to do 
a warehousing business in those States 
as part of the Walker chain. Mr. 
Walker is president and Mr. Sebold has 
been made vice-president, treasurer and 
manager. John K. Walker is secretary. 

Operations begin about March 1 in 
Atlanta, where offices have been estab- 
lished, and in Jacksonville. Later it is 
expected that offices will be opened in 
other cities in Florida. 





The bill has little chance of enactment 
at this session of Congress, in view of 
the short time remaining before March 
4. It is expected, however, that it will 
be reintroduced during the special ses- 
sion, with a good chance at passage. 

—R. 8. 


——— 


Appropriation 


An. appropriation of $256,000 is car- 
ried in the annual Department of Agri- 
culture bill, which became law recently, 
for continuing the administration of 
the United States Warehouse Act. 

This is an increase of $4,030 over the 
amount appropriated last year, thus per- 
mitting the employment of one addi- 
tional warehouse inspector for canned 
foods, according to Nils A. Olsen, chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

“Under this Act,” he continued, “the 
Department inspects warehouses or the 
storage of certain farm products and is- 
sues licenses to warehousemen who com- 
ply with the provisions of the law. A 
continuous check is kept upon the opera- 
tion of the licensed warehouses. This 
Act’s main purposes are to safeguard the 
storage of farm products and to furnish 
a warehouse receipt which will be ac- 
ceptable as collateral for loans, and thus 
furnish the farmer with a means of se- 
curing credit as an aid to the orderly 
marketing of his crop. 

“Bankers have strongly indorsed the 
work of the Department under this Act. 
Under an amendment to the original 
Act, warehouses may now be licensed for 
the storage of virtually all agricultural 
products. There has been a large in- 
crease in the demand for work on canned 


goods.” 
—R. 8S. 
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Kibher Meter 


“BUILT OF THE BEST AND STANDS THE TEST” 
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FISHER & STAND- 
ARD MODELS ARE 
ALL-TRUCK UNITS 
MADE ESPECIAL- 
LY FOR THE HAUL- 
ING BUSINESS, 








WHETHER FAST 
DELIVERY, MOV- 
ING VAN SERVICE, 
DUMP WORK OR 
INTER-CIT Y 
TRUCK TRAIN, IN 
OUR COMPLETE 
LINE OF MODELS, 
EMBRACING CA- 
PACITIES FROM 
. ae 1 TONS, 
THERE 1S THE 
RIGHT TRUCK 
| FOR THE JOB. 



































COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AND FRANCHISE DETAILS 
FOR THE MERCHANT SENT UPON REQUEST 


STANDARD MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. | CABLE CODE: STANTRUCK 
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Container Car Service Is 
Investigated by the I. C. C. 


(Concluded from page 22 


ion as to the benefits of “container car 
service,” some shippers and carriers be- 
ing opposed to its use and others being 
in favor of it. Facts brought out at the 
hearing tend to show that container 
shipments costs less, both to the rail- 
road and to the shipper in the matter 
of rates. 

This latter result is the chief “bone of 
contention” between the proponents and 
the opponents of container car service. 
The objectors are shippers and carriers 
which are located in sections which have 
not as yet inaugurated the service. They 
charge that the container car rates are 
lower than the ordinary less-than-car- 
load rates now in general use, and are 
therefore discriminatory against the ob- 
jecting shippers and carriers and prefer- 
ential of shippers which are able to use 
the new service, to the advantage of the 
railroads supplying such service. 

The containers, made of steel and her- 
metically sealed, are packed four to a 
gondola car, and contain a mixed as- 
sortment of merchandise. These con- 
tainer shipments are usually charged a 
flat container rate, whereas the shippers 
whose traffic moves in ordinary less- 
than-carload shipments must pay the in- 
dividual class and commodity rates ap- 
plying on each type of merchandise 
shipped. In this manner, they contend, 
some types of merchandise are shipped 
under the flat container rate cheaper 
than under the individual class or com- 
modity rate. 

Some warehousemen who appeared 
before the Commission opposed the con- 
tainer plan as being injurious to their 
industry. They contended that a wide- 
spread use of the containers would di- 
minish, to a large extent, the need for 
storage insofar as_ less-than-carload 
shipments of merchandise is concerned. 

This contention by the warehousemen 
was aggravated to a certain extent dur- 
ing the hearings on Feb. 9 when Elihu 
Church, New York engineer, appeared 
before the Commission with a plan of 
container service which would practi- 
cally revolutionize less-than-carload 
traffic, and even further diminish the 
need for warehousing of merchandise of 
this class. 

Mr. Church explained he was now ne- 
gotiating with the railroads for a 
greatly altered container car service. He 
proposed to manufacture a smaller con- 
tainer, which would fit twenty to a box 
car, and could be moved about on ball- 
bearing castors with a minimum of 
labor. 

“This container,” he said, “will permit 
the movement of merchandise from 
manufacturer to store door.” He ex- 
plained that his container of 90 cubic 
feet capacity could hold up to 3,000 
pounds, and despite this weight could 
be moved easily on its castors by two 
men. Such a container, said Mr. Church, 
would eliminate the need for cranes now 
used in loading the heavier and bulkier 
containers, would permit a merchant or 
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manufacturer to use his own trucking 
service, lessen the amount of labor, and 
result in a greatly diminished cost to 
both the shipper and the carrier, with 
possible reduction in rates. 

He proposed to rent his containers to 
the carriers, the rent to be charged 
against the shipper in the rates, which, 
however, could be lower than the pres- 
ent less-than-carload rates. The _ in- 
crease brought about by this rental, he 
explained, would be more than offset by 
the saving to the shipper in the matter 
of packing, warehousing and trucking, 








Warehouse Manager 


‘AREHOUSEMAN of. thirty 

years’ experience is open to 
proposition from large corporation 
needing the services of a capable 
executive. 

Experienced in both merchan- 
dise and furniture warehousing, as 
well as in the management of 
waterfront terminals. 

Address Box F-617, Distribution 
and Warehousing. 








with the result that his company, the 
railroads and the shipper, would all 
benefit thereby. 

There has been no large organized 
opposition on the part of warehousemen, 
however, because of the fact that less- 
than-carload shipments involved in the 
container case form a very small part of 
their business, which is largely in car- 
load shipments of large bulk. 

The Washington hearing concluded on 
Feb. 9 and it was announced that the 
next hearing would be held at Dallas, 
Tex. on March 18, to be followed by 
further hearings probably at Kansas 
City on March 28 and New York City 
on April 4. . . 

At the conclusion of the‘ hearing here, 
Examiner Ames, presiding, made a di- 
rect request that the railroads operating 
a container car serice conduct a thorough 
cost study for thiry days, to show the 
cost of such service compared with the 
regular merchandise service carried in 
box cars, and be prepared to submit the 
results of such a study at the New York 
hearing. 

He said that the evidence of the first 
hearing had indicated that the revenue 
received by the carriers for container 
service was somewhat less than that re- 
ceived in the regular merchandise serv- 
ice, and that there was a strong pre- 
sumption that the cost of operating the 
container service was less than _ the 
other, because it saved expense in bil- 
ling, station and platform service. 

“Although every carrier witness has 
made the free assertion that the net 
revenue is greater in the container serv- 
ice,” said Examiner Ames, “it has not 
been proved.” 

Hence the cost study. 


—George H. Manning. 
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A. Lane Cricher Now Heads 
Commerce Department Bureau 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


PPOINTMENT of A. Lane Cricher, 

acting chief of the Transportation 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, as permanent head of that di- 
vision, was announced here recently. 

In view of Mr. Cricher’s former close 
connection with President-elect Herbert 
Hoover during the latter’s term as Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and of Mr. Hoover’s 
long-standing interest in transportation 
problems, Mr. Cricher will probably oc- 
cupy one of the most important of the 
Government bureau positions during the 
next Administration. 

This is further emphasized when it is 
recalled that Mr. Cricher has written 
a treatise on economic problems which 
Mr. Hoover regarded as of such impor- 
tance that he personally wrote a preface 
to the work. 

Mr. Cricher is the author of a num- 
ber of other volumes dealing with trans- 
portation and other economic problems, 
including a text dealing with the eco- 
nomic role played by public warehousing 
in the scheme of distribution. 

He is a native of Ironton, Ohio, where 
he was born in 1898, but has worked 
largely in the East for a number of 
years. He was graduted from Columbia 
University in New York City, after serv- 
ing in the World War in the United 
States Navy. From then until 1924 he 
was engaged in extensive financial and 
economic work for various New York 
companies, a field in which he special- 
ized in college. 

In 1924 he was appointed a special 
agent of the Transportation Division of 
the Department of Commerce, and in 
1926 became assistant chief of the di- 
vision. This was followed by his being 
named as acting chief last November, 
and his present promotion. 

The new chief of the Transportation 
Division is a nephew of William N. 
Doak, prominent labor unionist who has 
been prominently mentioned as the Sec- 
retary of Labor under Mr. Hoover’s ad- 
ministration, and is a brother-in-law of 
Representative Gale H. Stalker, of El- 
mira, N. Y. 


—R.S. 


Tag Conference Deferred 


The general conference of manufac- 
turers, distributors and users of ship- 
ping tags, to have been held in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 25 under the auspices of 
the Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Department of Commerce, was post- 
poned until later in the year, at the 
request of the executives interested in 
the movement. 


Warren With Oklahoma Firm. 


Announcement is made by A. C. 
Weicker, president of the O. K. Transfer 
& Storage Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
that W. W. Warren has been elected a 
vice-president. 
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branches, because fill-in is quicker, and stocks 
can be kept at minimum. And branches pay ac- 
cordingly. 





cial 
| of to-mouth buying has broken America into a The volume developed in the territory, the 
in group of major markets, each of which must be _ production economies found here, have encour- 
di- served from its logical, strategic center. aged manufacturers to establish branch plants 
Ste The South is one of these markets,—and an in the Atlanta Industrial Area. Because labor 
nl important one. Its people are prosperous. Their is efficient, and raw materials available close by 
site buying power has trebled during the past ten at low prices, production costs are lower here. 
N. years. Their standards of living have increased Low taxes, low-cost power, ample water supply, 
wai accordingly. And your opportunity for volume __ building costs, climate—a host of factors con- 
ec- business is proportionately greater. tribute another big share to better profits. And 
ad- But... not at long range! these profits have built great plants out of small 
of Th sales offices. 
R]- ose who have been outstandingly success- 

ful in selling the South will tell you that big eels a 

volume began when Atlanta became their South- The facts as they apply to your specific prob- 

ern headquarters. This is Distribution City to lem will be gathered for you—without cost or 

the South. From here the rich territory may obligation—by the Atlanta Industrial Bureau. 
be most quickly and most efficiently reached, by In the strictest confidence this organization of 
_ men and merchandise. experienced location specialists will check your 
h- Fifteen main lines of eight great railroad sys requirements against the advantages here, and 
of tems radiate from here to the whole South. Will frankly tell you whether or not you can 
of Goods are delivered more swiftly from here by ™2ke more money through an Atlanta location. 
t- road, by rail, by air. Merchants have learned This service may mean thousands of dollars 
that turnover is better on goods from Atlanta to your company in the next few years. 

Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
981 Chamber of Commerce Building 
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Tobacco Warehousemen Now 
Must Report 4 Times Yearly 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, i 
1163 National Press Building. 


Le negra scctegreogennt will be required 
in future to make a report to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture four times a year, at the end of 
each quarter, of any tobacco in their 
establishments, together with a descrip- 
tion of the type and the cropyear. 

This requirement arises from the pro- 
visions of the Gilbert bill recently en- 
acted by Congress and approved by 
President Coolidge on Jan. 14. This bill, 
which had been before Congress three 
or four years, was passed by the House 
in the spring of 1928 and by the Senate 
early in January. Reports of the status 
of the measure and action on it as it 
went through Congress have been re- 
corded from time to time in Distribution 
and Warehousing. 

Information is to be furnished by the 
warehousemen, tobacco dealers, manu- 
facturers, growers, cooperative associa- 
tions, brokers, holders or owners other 
than original growers, to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture quarterly as to Jan. 
1, April 1, July 1, and Oct. 1, each year, 
on which the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics will issue quarterly reports 
to the public in general and the tobacco 
trade in particular of all tobacco stocks 
by classifications and standards to be 
established by the Department. 

The reports to be made to the Depart- 
ment and subsequently issued by the De- 
partment will separate stocks of tobacco 
for the past four years, including the 
year of the report, from stocks held 
longer than four years. Nils A. Olsen, 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, discussing the bill, declared that 
he “believes the segregation of stocks as 
to the years of production should prove 
desirable, as it is considered that tobacco 
of the last four crops will be in direct 
competition with the crops to be pro- 
duced. Such segregation in the reports 
should assist farmers in marketing their 
tobacco and making their plans for fu- 
ture crops.” 

The Agriculture Department has no 
funds now to begin work on the provis- 
ions of the Gilbert bill but it was ex- 
pected that money would be made avail- 
able before March 1 under the second 
deficiency appropriation bill. Further 
announcement about the organization 
for to carry on this work will be made 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as soon as the appropriation to com- 
mence work is passed. 

The passage of this bill was brought 
about by the claims of the tobacco 
growers that the periodical reports of 
the Agriculture Department on amount 
of stocks on hand in warehouses and 
other places have been misleading in the 
past because a lot of the stock stored 
was old stuff and of little value, while 
at the same time it boosted the figures 
of the stocks on hand and in that way 
beat down the price for new tobacco. 


This is the same thing that occurred 
in the cotton trade and which was re- 
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sponsible for legislation to make public 
the age and quality of cotton stored as 
well as the quantity. 


—George H. Manning. 





Base Now Under New 


Operation 


Boston Army 


Transfer of the Army Base terminal 
at South Boston to the new operating 
company, the Bay State Shipping Co., 
was made on Jan. 9 following receipt of 
confirmation of the new lease by the 
United States Shipping Board at Wash- 
ington. The lease runs for five years, 
and the lessees guarantee $85,000 an- 
nually to the Board. 








To the Industry— 


CCORDING to a report just re- 

- ceived from one of our adver- 
tisers, a former subscription rep- 
resentative of ours—W. C. Cham- 
bers—has borrowed money from 
him and collected money due us 
for advertising. 

Please take notice that Cham- 
bers is no longer connected with 
this organization and that he is 
therefore without authority to col- 
lect money or solicit subscriptions 
or otherwise to bind this company 
in any way. 

Please be governed accordingly. 








Government Commends Rule 
Cooperatively by Industry 
(Concluded from page 48) 


on the voluntary cooperation of manu- 
facture, distributor, and consumer, in 
which each element receives equal con- 
sideration, and it should be obvious that 
this procedure is both possible and prac- 
tical. 

The Division of Simplified Practice 
has received many reports from ac- 
ceptors of simplified practice recommen- 
dations regarding the practical value of 
the programs. These range from the re- 
ported savings of $20,000 000 that is ac- 
cruing to business from the development 
of the simplified bank check, to the sav- 
ings that an eastern manufacturer of 
self-opening die heads reported. He has 
reduced his inventory $225,000 and 
saved $13,000 in annual interest charges 
thereon, as well as saving $10,000 
through reduced obsolescence and $12,- 
000 in office payroll. The _ simplified 
practice recommendation for self-open- 
ing die-heads reduced the varieties of 
this commodity 75 per cent. 

The individual consumer, by confin- 
ing his purchases of commodities for 
everyday use, to the simplified line, will 
benefit through improved quality and 
better values, often at a lower price, de- 
clared Mr. Hudson, who also said that 
simplified practice was nothing more or 
less than a method of reducing variety 
in the production of sizes, dimensions, 
types, models, patterns of commonplace 
commodities to the number necessary to 
meet the practical need of the trade. 
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Peak Moving Problem Being 
Attacked in New Orleans 


EW ORLEANS warehouse companies 
are active in a plan to abolish the 
present leasing system, which is held 
responsible for the “economic waste” in- 
volved in the continued acceptance of 
Oct. 1 as moving day. The civic bureau 
of the Association of Commerce is pre- 
paring to attack the problem along lines 
that have proved successful in other 
cities. Chicago was cited as an example. 
A special committee, headed by Adju- 
tant General R. H. Fleming, has been ap- 
pointed to work out details. The com- 
mittee members include William Galla- 
gher, Jay Weil, George E. Butler, Emile 
M. Babst, V. A. Bell, H. Ball Bowers, 
W. E. Clement, Joseph A. Craven, Meyer 
Eiseman, R. L. Emery, Maurice Feitel, 
Leo Fellman, Maurice H. Hartson, 
Charles A. Koch, Charles Roth, Henry 
F. Strack, Samuel J. Tennant, Jr., Leon 
C. Weiss and O. C. Turlington. 

The committee was chosen from lines 
that are adversely affected by the one- 
day moving plan, and include, besides 
storage and warehousemen, real estate 
agents, utilities concerns, insurance com- 
panies and plumbers. 

William Gallagher, president of the 
Gallagher Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., 
pointed out that, because of present con- 
ditions, leases expire on Oct. 1, result- 
ing in a mad scramble of several weeks 
each year. During the annual moving . 
season, moving companies, utilities, 
plumbers, electricians and painters and 
decorators and others identified with 
the allied lines are affected when people 
start moving from one house to another; 
the burden of taking care of this heavy 
responsibility is too great. The spon- 
sors of the movement hope to spread all 
this activity throughout the year. 

This subject has been brought up by 
storage executives of New Orleans 
many times in the past, but heretofore 
has met with slight response. This is 
the first definite step toward removing 
the evil that has been taken. 


Wall Made Eastern Representative of 


Allied Group of Warehouses 


H. C. Wall, until recently for several 


years connected with the American 
Chain of Warehouses and who has a 
wide acquaintance among _ industrial 


sales and traffic managers, has been ap- 
pointed eastern representative, with of- 
fices at 40 Rector Street, New York City, 
of a number of warehouses which have 
allied under a plan to develop distribu- 
tion business. 

The plan is to work intensively to in- 
crease tonnage through the warehouse 
firms which are identified with the group. 
These companies are: 

The Larkin Company, Buffalo. 

Colonial Warehouse Co., Minneapolis. 

Edward Lasham Co., Chicago. 

Universal Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Houston. 

McMahon Transfer 
Louis, III. 


Co., East St. 
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DoDpDGEeE BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 








PHONE FOREST 











standards ; ,- 


Set 


a Dodge Truck ; - ; 


OU know what you expect 

from a motor truck. You 
know the peculiarities of your 
business, of your loads, of the 
conditions under which you must 
operate — and you know them a 
little more intimately than any 
truck manufacturer can. 


We know how to build good 
trucks . . . we build that kind — 
more than a million dollars’ worth 
every week. 


With sincere respect for your ex- 
perience we ask your considera- 


tion of our truck . . . Set your 
own value standards . . . Fix on 
the speed you need, the power, 
the truck life . . . Set up your 
ideal for size, price, appearance, 
performance .. . 


Then inspect the complete line at 
your Dodge Brothers dealer’s . . . 
You'll find your ideal truck, if it’s 
anything under a 4-Ton, for any 
sort of a furniture load you have 
to haul . . . Body and chassis 
complete . .. Let a painter 
grace it with your name, then 
put it to work for you. 
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your own value 


then apply them to 





Formerly Graham Brothers Trucks 
The complete line of Trucks, Buses and 
Motor Coaches which Dodge Brothers have 
been manufacturing and selling under the 
name of Graham Brothers now take the 
name of their makers—Dodge Brothers. 


These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches 
have always been powered by Dodge 
Brothers engines. For years they have 
been built of Dodge Brothers parts in Dodge 
Brothers plants according to Dodge 
Brothers standards. 

These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches 
are sold, as they always have been sold, 
by Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere. 











PRICES 
MERCHANT'S EXPRESS—110"w.b. . $ 665 
COMMERCIAL TRUCK—120"w.b. .. 775 

1-TON—130” wheelbase ...... 995 
1-TON—140” wheelbase ...... 1065 
144-TON—150” wheelbase ..... . 1345 
144-TON—165” wheelbase ...... 1415 
2-TON—150” wheelbase ..... . I515 
2-TON—165” wheelbase ..... . 1585 
3-TON—135" wheelbase ... . . 1745 
3-TON—165" wheelbase ..... . 1775 
3-TON—185” wheelbase . . .« 1845 


Chassis f. o. 6. Detroit 
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McConnell Heads Terminal 


Project Opened in Boston 


|S none ypcice newest public warehouse 
and terminal—one of the many units 
in connection with the $3,000,000 struc- 
ture of the North Station Industrial 
Building, Inc.—was formally opened for 
business at 150 Causeway Street on 
Feb. 1. 

George M. McConnell and L. M. Nicol- 
son, the Chicago warehouse executives 
who own the building and who are re- 
spectively president and treasurer of the 
corporation, were present for the occa- 
sion. 

Mr. McConnell heads extensive stor- 
age and loft properties in Chicago. He 
is president of the Central Storage & 
Forwarding Co., the C. & A. Terminal 
Warehouse Co., the West Side Ware- 
house Co. and other Chicago firms, and 


George M. McConnell 





Chicago warehouse executive who 


heads interests operating new 
North Station Industrial Building, 
Inc., Boston 


is a vice-president of the Central Stor- 
age Corp., Chicago. Mr. Nicolson is 
president of the Central Storage Corp., 
vice-president of the Central Storage & 
Forwarding Co., and senior member of 
Hodge, Nicolson & Porter, Inc., Chicago 
industrial and real estate brokers. The 
two executives are now engaged in ex- 
tending their operations to New York, 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 

The general manager of the new Bos- 
ton warehouse business is William J. 
Hanley, long identified with the construc- 
tion and operating interests of Mr. Mc- 
Connell and Mr. Nicolson. 

The warehouse manager is George H. 
Lovejoy, who formerly managed the 
Charles River Stores of the Quincy Mar- 
ket & Cold Storage Co., Boston, and who 
is a son of George S. Lovejoy, a past 
president of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 


H. W. Horton, appointed assistant 
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warehouse manager, has been identified 
with Boston warehousing for the past 
quarter-century—with the National Dock 
& Storage Co.; the old Terminal Wharf 
& Railroad Warehouse Co. (now the 
Wiggin Terminals, Inc.); and the Fort 
Hill Storage Co., from which he resigned 
on Jan. 1. 

The towering North Station Industrial 
Building, which took only about ten 
months to construct, harmonizes with 
Boston’s new North Station, adjoining. 
The architect is S. Scott Joy, Chicago, 
who designed the plant of the United 
States Cold Storage & Ice Co., Chicago, 
and warehouses in Kansas City, Duluth, 
Detroit and other cities. 

Located on the old Fitchburg Depot 
site, the building has thirteen stories 
and stands 155 feet high. It has front- 
ages of 110 feet on Causeway Street and 
383 feet on Beerly Street. The site area 
is approximately 45,000 square feet. 
Each floor covers one acre and the floor 
area of the entire structure totals 550,- 
000 square feet. The building is fire- 
proof throughout and is completely 
equipped with a sprinkler system. 

In the rear, entering on the ground 
floor, is a private inside switchtrack of 
ten car-lengths, with a minimum capa- 
city of twenty cars a day. Alongside 
it are adequate shipping platforms, as 
well as coordinated trucking facilities. 
These are not only for receipt and de- 
spatch of goods in connection with the 
warehouse company’s business, but are 
at the service of other tenants in the 
building. There are four passenger ele- 
vators to serve offices and display rooms, 
and five freight elevators to and from 
the loading platforms. 

With the structure opened, eight- 
tenths of the space is already leased. 
On the first floor are stores, together 
with the operating company’s executive 
offices; the Boston Madison Square Gar- 
den executive offices occupy part of the 
second floor; the third, fourth, fifth and 
part of the sixth floors are for storage 
and loft space; the balance of the sixth 
floor and the seventh floor will be oc- 
cupied in part by food brokers and rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers of food- 
stuffs, and for offices and display rooms 
devoted to the food industrv. while the 
executive offices of the building itself 
are on the seventh floor; the topmost 
five floors are occupied by the new Bos- 
ton Furniture Mart, Inc., for furniture 
exhibitions. 





1929 Directory Correction 


In the 1929 Warehouse Directory. pub- 
lished as part of the January, 1929, is- 
sue of Distribution and Warehousing, 
the name of Dwight K. Terry should be 
substituted for that of A. F. Brown in 
the listing of the Guaranty Storage Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 





Providence Blaze 


Fire on Feb. 13 caused a loss esti- 
mated at $100,000 in one of the storage 
buildings of the Fox Point Warehouses, 
Inc., Providence, R. I. 
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Central Opens “Down Town” 
Warehouse in Kansas City 


§ gers Central Storage Co. for the first 
time in its nearly fifty years of busi- 
ness in Kansas City has established a 
“down town” warehouse. It has leased a 
six-story and basement building contain- 
ing about 45,000 square feet of floor 
space, at 2004-2006 Grand Avenue, for- 
merly occupied by the H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Co. Included in the transaction is 
an option to purchase the property. 

The Central decided to operate a 
“down town” plant in order to enable 
it more adequately to serve manufac- 
turers and distributors wishing to carry 
merchandise stocks, or maintain offices 
and salesrooms, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of retail stores, automotive equip- 
ment, radios and kindred lines. 

Built of reinforced concrete and hav- 
ing a two-source sprinkler system, the 
building has private railroad switch 
tracks and is served by the Kansas City 
Terminal Railroad Co. For freight car 
and motor truck service, additional con- 
necting dock facilities just south of the 
warehouse have been acquired by the 
Central company. 

During the past fourteen years the 
firm’s business has grown from one re- 
quiring a building of 32,000 square feet, 
with additional outside space, to one now 
regularly requiring about a quarter of 
a million square feet. 

Announcement is made by Charles C. 
Daniel, the company’s president, that 
Charles C. Daniel, Jr., has joined the or- 
ganization as sales representative. 

(A picture of the Central’s “down 
town” warehouse appears on page 43. 





New Galveston-Houston Line 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co., a ware- 
house and distributing firm in Galveston, 
Tex., has inaugurated an express serv- 
ice between Galveston and Houston. 
The Houston branch is located at 1310 
Franklin Street with C. Barbee as local 
manager. 

This service is known as the “Red 
Express”—from the fact that the vans 
are all painted red with white signs. 
A double round trip daily is made with 
trucks leaving Houston at 11 a. m. and 
5 p. m. each day, while a similar schedule 
is operated out of Galveston. Pick-up 
and store door delivery are made. 

The company announces that the line 
will be operated a full year as an ex- 
periment regardless of whether it pays 
a net profit. If profits and indications 
justify, they expect to operate on a one- 
hour schedule during 1930. 

High speed Mack trucks are used. 


Lyon Co. to Build in Berkeley 


The Lyon Storage & Moving Co., Inc., 
Oakland, Cal., will build a $100,000 six- 
story reinforced concrete and_ brick 
warehouse at University and Bonita 
Avenues, Berkeley. The plans have been 
prepared and a contractor has been ap- 
pointed. 
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Activities of Executives 
In and Out of the Industry 


7 H. Hoeveler, president of the 
Franco-American Packing & Storage 
Co., operated in Paris, France, by Amer- 
ican. interests, returned to the United 
States in February for a visit to various 
cities, including Pittsburgh, where he is 
president of the Hoeveler Warehouse Co. 





Milo W. Bekins, Los Angeles, presi- 
dent of the Bekins Van & Storage Co., 
operating household goods depositories 
in various Pacific Coast cities, has been 
elected acting chairman of the Los An- 
geles city committee of the California 
Taxpayers’ Association. 

Charles Cathcart, formerly warehouse 
manager of the Cathcart Van & Storage 
Co., Inc., Atlanta, has joined the staff 
of the Zaban Storage Co. of that city. 





George H. Maus, merchandise storage 
executive, importer and exporter, of 
Amsterdam, N. Y., sailed from New 
York recently, accompanied by Mrs. 
Maus, on a ’round-the-world trip which 
will take them to Italy, Jerusalem, 
Egypt and the Orient. This is their 
second journey of the kind. 





Tarrant P. King, president of the 
Northern Avenue Stores & Dock Corp., 
Boston, presided at the annual banquet, 
on Jan. 22 in Wilminzton, Del., of the 
National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers, of which he is vice-presi- 
dent. 





W. L. Wheeler, president of the 
Wheeler Transfer & Storage Co., Me- 
nasha, Wis., is spending the winter in 
Florida. 





Members of the family of Frederick 
G. Dieckmann, president of the Reliable 
Van & Storage Co., Inc., Brooklyn, are 
collectors of masterpieces of art, and 
two of Mr. Dieckmann’s prized oil paint- 
ing—“Yielding to Decay” and “Brig at 
Sea,” bv James G. Tyler—won conspicu- 
ous notice at a recent marine art display 
at the “Old Ironsides” exhibit held at 
Coney Island to raise money for the fund 
to preserve the famous war vessel of 
that name. 





Arthur C. Smith, vice-president and 
secretary of Smith’s Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc., Washington, D. C., submitted 
to an operation for gallstone trouble in 
a Washington hospital in February. The 
operation was successful. 





Ernest H. Milligan, vice-president of 
Lee Brothers, Inc., New York, and Mrs. 
Milligan have been recent guests at the 
home of George S. Kingsley, New York 
warehouse architect, near Miami, Fla. 





Novel Bill Before Legislature of 
Massachusetts 


Under a bill introduced in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature there would be cre- 
ated a corporation which would be called 
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the Boston Terminals, Inc., to provide, 
construct, maintain and operate railroad 
and terminal facilities, for both freight 
and passengers, for all railroad lines, 
steamships, etc., entering metropolitan 
Boston, and to construct, maintain and 
operate union freight and passenger 
railroad stations. 

The capital stock of the corporation 
would be $1,000,000, or part thereof, 
with provision for increase. The Boston 
& Albany, Boston & Maine and New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railroads 
would be allowed to hold up to 5 per cent 
of the stock. Dividends up to 5 per 
cent would be guaranteed by the State 
or by a Greater Boston transportation 
district. A board of not fewer than 
twenty-one or more than twenty-five 
members would have immediate control 
and direction of the corporation. 

The area proposed for this unified 
transportation system covers fifty-one 
cities and towns, extending as far as 
Salem, Concord, Framingham and Nor- 
wood. 





$17,000 Judgment Following Van Fire 


A judgment for $17,000 in favor of 
Mrs. Mildred S. Wood against the Wil- 
mington Transfer & Storage Co., Los 
Angeles, was given by Superior Judge 
Hazlett of that city on Jan. 21 in a suit 
in which the plaintiff asked $90,000 dam- 
ages because of the loss of a large collec- 
tion of Chinese antiques burned on one 
of the warehouse firm’s trucks en route 
from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara. 

The judgment was entered against J. 
R. Puckett and J. A. Puckett, who were 
held liable by virtue of being principal 
stockholders in the storage company. 

The Wilmington firm in its defense, 
during the trial last November, con- 
tended that the fire was caused by spon- 
taneous combustion and therefore the 
company was not liable for the damage 
done to the collection. 

The plaintiff is the wife of N. G. 
Wood, a Standard Oil Co. representa- 
tive in Tien-Tsin, China. 





Obituary 


Horace A. Prosser, president and 
treasurer of ‘Prosser’s Furniture & 
Storage Co., St. Louis, died on Dec. 26 
at the age of 78 years. Born in 1850, he 
entered the furniture business in St. 
Louis in 1901 and soon branched out 
into the household goods storage and 
moving business. He and Mrs. Prosser, 
who survives with two sons, celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary in 
1924. Mr. Prosser was a member of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, Missouri Warehousemen’s 
Association, Associated Movers of St. 
Louis and St. Louis Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. 





Mrs. Mary Louise Troyer, wife of Jo- 
seph H. Troyer, president of the North 
Shore Fireproof Storage Co., Chicago, 
died on Dec. 21 in their apartments at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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Washington Company Seeks 
Reduction of Income Tax 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


YLAIMING that the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue erred in computing 
its income tax for 1926 to the extent of 
$810.11 by refusing to deduct from its 
net income the cost of obtaining addi- 
tional capital by issuing preferred stock, 
and the depreciation on buildings, furni- 
ture and fixtures, the Merchants Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Washington, has 
asked the board of tax appeals for a re- 
adjustment. 

In its appeal to the board the company 
claims it should have been granted a de- 
duction of $4,000, an amount represent- 
ing an amortization deduction of the 
cost of obtaining additional capital by 
issuing preferred stock to be redeemable 
in three years at the company’s discre- 
tion at $115 a share. 

There was also a claim for a deprecia- 
tion deduction of $2,000.83. This amount, 
the company claims, represents the de- 
preciation on buildings, furniture and 
fixtures. This was completely ignored 
by the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue in computing the 1926 income tax, 
according to the Washington company. 

A net income for 1926 of $214,026.52 
was made by the company. To**this 
amount the commissioner added $2,600.83 
in excessive depreciation and the $4,000 
that represented the amortization deduc- 
tion, thus making the adjusted income 
$220,027.35, on which the commissioner 
asserts the company is subject to tax. 

—George H. Manning. 








Trade Mark Denied 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


EGISTRATION of the term “Steel 

Bound’ as a trade mark for loading 
platforms was denied the Stuebing Truck 
Co. of Cincinnati in a Patent Office de- 
cision rendered recently. 

The notation is regarded as descrip- 
tive of the goods, thus barring it from 
legal registration. 

“Whether a mark functions as a trade 
mark depends upon the effect it pro- 
duces on the public mind, “said the re- 
port. “If it directs the public mind to 
the author or owner of the goods, it 
functions as a trade mark; but if it 
directs the public mind to the character 
or quality of the goods with which it is 
associated, then it is descriptive and not 
registrable under the statute.” 


—R.S. 





Los Angeles Association Opposes Space 
Expansion 


The California State Railroad Com- 
mission will hold a hearing in March on 
the application of the McRoy Ware- 
house & Engineering Co. to erect a $750,- 
000 storage building, with both refrig- 
erated and dry space, at San Pedro port. 

The Los Angeles Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation is contesting granting of the 
permit, on the ground that the port al- 
ready has ample warehouse space. 
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ts offered on every 
- Generat Motors Treck 


= 











, = make the test at our expense. We furnish the 
truck, gasoline and a man to accompany your driver 


OU keep the truck at your work long enough for a 

real, adequate tryout. Then, checking this truck’s 
performance against usual performance, you'll know 
whether modern equipment does reduce time and dis- 
tances. Whether modern trucks actually increase work 
capacity and work speed. Whether the territory covered 
by each truck can be profitably expanded, with fewer 
trucks covering a larger area. Whether and how much 
operating costs can be lowered. How and why modern 
equipment contributes greater safety in all trafic your 
trucks encounter. 


You can use this practical information. That is why 
we offer this work test. A post card will bring you in- 
formation as to the nearest representative through whom 
this test can be arranged for you. (Note: In states where 
such tests are unlawful, this offer does not of course 
apply.) 

v Vv v N 


Every General Motors Truck is pre- 
sented on the clear new basis of STRAIGHT 
RATING which clarifies investment and in- 
troduces new operating economies. 

Prices contain no “water’”—a man gets 
ExTRA VALUE instead of unsound “EXcEss 
ALLOWANCES.” 


Time payments throush Y.M.A.C. plan, 
at lowest available rates 


GENERAL Motors Truck COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Factory branches, distributors, or dealers in 
1500 principal cities and towns 








42 Basic 
STRAIGHT RATING 


Capacities 


Choice of the right truck for the job 
is made easy by the 42 different basic 
capacities offered by General Motors 
Trucks. Includes 7 with the 1929 
PONTIAC engine, STRAIGHT RATING 
capacities ranging from 3800 to 8000 
pounds; 33 with the .Wew BUICK 
engine, STRAIGHT RATING capacities 
ranging from 8000 to 18,000 pounds; 
BIG BRUTE powered, STRAIGHT 
RATING capacity of 28,000 pounds. 








ALWAYS INVESTIGATE WHAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS BEFORE YOU BUY 
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Plans to Stimulate Better 


Service by Truck Drivers 
(Concluded from page 53) 


way depends on how the basis of the 
contest lends itself to one or the other. 
Experience shows, however, that, wher- 
ever they are possible, team competi- 
tions create the more interest and have 
a better effect on the morale of the 
employes. Individual prejudices and 
resentments are less apt to occur and 
the feeling of mutual interest is much 
stronger with team competitions. 

Here are a few outstanding examples 
of ideas that have been used to create 
and hold interest, once the basis of the 
contest has been decided upon: 

A popular idea is to have large re- 
productions of thermometers painted 
and placed in the garage, one for each 
team. The score is kept by the simple 
use of red paint, added at intervals to 
increase the thermometer “readings.” 
Here there is an advantage in having 
the team scores directly comparable, 
side by side. 


Graphic Showing of Progress Helps 


OME concerns have gone to quite an 

extent in painting a diagram of a golf 
course, a cross-country race, a_ horse 
race, or some familiar sport that will 
lend itself to giving competitive scores. 
Each team may be given a color and 
this color shows on the diagram accord- 
ing to the daily or weekly score. 

One good example of this had a pic- 
ture of a trench. Figures of soldiers, 
each with a name, were placed at the 
bottom and moved up as the contest 
progressed. It carried the slogan “Over 
the Top” and this soon came to be a 
by-word among the drivers. 

Successful contests have been con- 
ducted both with and without prizes. 
After all, it is the subtle appeal to a 
man’s pride and the spirit of the com- 
petition that prompt him to want to 
make a good showing. 

Prizes are usually considered neces- 
sary, however, and it may be said that 
cash is usually found preferable to 
gifts of merchandise, home furnishings, 
etc. 

The amount of the prizes will depend 
on the nature of the contest. It is worth 
considering, however, that prizes should 
not be so small that they create an un- 
favorable impression toward the firm 
in the driver’s mind. 





Boston Terminal Firm Given Lease 
Privilege 


The Victory Terminal Co., Boston, 
which has had a five-year lease of a por- 
tion of the Naval Base at Squantum, 
Mass., and which sought a twenty-five 
year extension of that lease in the hope 
of encouraging tenants to erect large oil 
and lumber storage facilities as well as 
to sub-lease the present buildings for 
warehouse and industrial purposes, was 
granted the privilege of extending its 
lease for twenty-five years by the House 
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Naval Committee in Washington on Feb. 
11. 

The property, used as a destroyer base 
during the World War, consists of about 
750 acres and buildings valued at $13,- 
000,000. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy War- 
ner told the committee that transfer of 
about 400 acres of land and some small 
buildings to the War Department was 
agreed upon so that an Army and com- 
mercial airport could bé established 
there. About 130 acres along the water- 
front is to be retained for a naval air 
station and the remaining 220 acres, in- 
cluding the buildings, is to be offered for 
lease to the Victory Company. 

The price determined for the lease 
was not announced but according to the 
agreement the War Department will re- 
tain complete jurisdiction and may, with 
six months’ notice, exclude the Victory 
Terminal Company or the Navy Depart- 
ment from use of the plant. 





New Jersey Firm “Out of the Woods” 


The Lincoln Terminal Corporation, 
which purchased and reorganized the old 
Shupe Terminal Corporation in Kearny, 
N. J., about a year ago, has announced 
through its general manager, Percy E. 
Reeves, that it is now “out of the woods,” 
with its 500,000 square feet of floor 
space occupied and with inquiries for 
another 500,000 square feet which it can- 
not supply, with the result that the com- 
pany has under consideration the erec- 
tion of a new warehouse. The latter 
probably will occupy space, now vacant, 
on the Lincoln Highway between Jaco- 
bus and Central Avenues. 

The old Shupe terminal was sold by 
the Federal Court, and the Lincoln cor- 
poration reorganized under a plan pro- 
viding for $396,000 first mortgage bonds, 
$574,000 second mortgage bonds, $200,- 
000 preferred stock and 40,000 shares of 
no par common stock. Creditors of the 
old corporation were given stock in the 
new company for their claims. 

The Lincoln plant consists of forty- 
five buildings on a 73-acre site. A sprin- 
kler system has been installed, together 
with loading platforms for companies 
operating electric-driven trucks from 
railroad sidings to the warehouse space, 
and the 1400 feet of dock on the Passaic 
has been rebuilt. 





Hollywood Company Takes Art Treas- 
ures Into Storage 


The famous Charles A. Canfield and 
Antonio Moreno collections of art treas- 
ures assembled from all over the world 
and including paintings, statuary, silver, 
etc., have found a temporary home in the 
depository of the Hollywood Storage Co., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moreno, residents of 
Hollywood, are taking a trip to Europe, 
and during their absence the palatial 
Moreno home will be converted into a 
home for the care and education of 
needy children, as a memorial to Mrs. 
Moreno’s father, the late Charles A. 
Canfield. 
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President Coolidge’s Goods 
Are Stored by Gleason Bros. 


HE storage patronage of Calvin 
Coolidge, retiring as President of the 

United States on March 4, has been 
given to Gleason Bros., Inc., Northamp- 
ton, Mass., a member of the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 

The first consignment from the White 
House—about 150 crates filling four 
large vans to capacity—backed up to 
the Gleason warehouse on Pearl Street 
on Feb. 18. Two days previously they 
had left Washington, convoyed over the 
roads by a detachment of Secret Service 
men. 

Patrick P. Gleason, the company’s 
president, took personal charge of the 
goods on their arrival in Northampton. 
He had set aside a section of the build- 
ing and had a large force of men on 
hand, and there was no delay in un- 
packing the vans, storing the goods and 
issuing the customary warehouse _ re- 
ceipts. 

It was understood that the Secret 
Service men would remain in Northamp- 
ton to keep an eye on things until the 
arrival of Mr. Coolidge, which was ex- 
pected to be on March 5, when he will! 
take up his residence at his former 
Massasoit Street address. 

During his years in Washington as 
Vice-President and then President Mr. 
Coolidge and Mrs. Coolidge were recip- 
ients of many costly gifts. His half of 
the duplex house which he occupied in 
Northampton is too small adequately 
to hold them all. 





Milwaukee Firm Arranges for Automo- 
bile Storage and Handling 


Contracts have been signed between 
the Terminal Warehouse Co., Milwau- 
kee, and the Spokane Steamship Co., op- 
erating a fleet of boats on the Great 
Lakes, by which 60,000 automobiles will 
be brought from the Detroit manufac- 
turing district to the West, through Mil- 
waukee, during 1929. 

Large new freighters will be added 
to the fleet, and four of these will have 
a total carrying capacity of 1200 cars. 
The cars will be shipped to all parts of 
the Middle West and beyond to the Pa- 
cific Coast. : 

E. D. Fryer, president of the Terminal 
company, will erect another large ware- 
house, to cost $1,000,000, in Milwaukee 
this season, making the third of his 
string. The new building, together with 
other space which is available, will take 
care of more than 1400 automobiles at 
one time. 


ee 


Detroit Firm Incorporates 


The Detroit Moving Co., which op- 
erates a storage and moving company 
in Detroit, was incorporated recently 
for $100,000 for a_ thirty-year term, 
$34,400 being paid in in property and 
$1,100 in cash. The incorporators are 
Benjamin Hutton, C. M. Kent and Guy 
Pierce. 
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The very first Sterling built and the latest 
1929 medel. Their vast difference in de- 
sign reflects the Sterling policy to build 
only the very best that money can buy. 





Sterling Sets the Pace @ 
in Motor Truck Design 


When you invest in a Sterling, you are assured of ing has been spared to make the Sterling the last 
—— a truly high grade hauling unit, the re- word in motor truck design. 

sult of 22 years successful experience in the build- ‘ ' 

. . That’s why you can always depend on the Sterling. 
ing of quality motor trucks. It works hard for you, stays on the job contin- 
It has always been the policy of the Sterling Motor uously, and when other trucks are relegated to 
Truck Company to make constant improvements _ the scrap pile, the Sterling keeps plugging on-- 
in both design and construction. Every year has _ six, eight or ten years--or even more. See the 1929 
seen new features and refinements added. Noth- models on display at the nearest Sterling branch. 


STERLING MOTOR TRUCK CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
43rd Ave. and Rogers St. 


27 FACTORY BRANCHES DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 






Sixes 
The Most Complete Line of Motor Trucks in the World/ 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


Alabama 


IRMINGHAM—dHarris Transfer & 

Warehouse Co. has approved plans 
for a $100,000 one-story warehouse, 150 
by 400 feet, on So. 12th Street. 


Arizona 


Phoenix—Alabam’s Freight Co. is 
having plans drawn for a $30,000 ware- 
house and freight terminal, 100 by 140 
feet, at 6th Avenue and Madison Sir<et. 

Tucson—Tucson Warekouse & Trans- 
fer Co. has removed its headquarters 
office into a new building at 7th Avenue 
and East 6th Street, adjoining its ware- 
house, but will continue its former ad- 
dress, 14 No. Scott Street, as a branch 
office. 

Arkansas 


Texarkana—Garner & Jones Transfer 
Co. and J. F. Ball Transport Co. have 
applied to the State Railroad Commis- 
sion for a franchise to operate a motor 
truck freight service between Texarkana 
and Nashville, Ark. 


California 


Berkeley—Lyon Storage & Moving 
Co., Inc., Oakland, has awarded a con- 
tract for construction of a $100,000 
6-story warehouse at University and 
Bonita Avenues, Berkeley. 

Hemet—Hemet Transfer Co. has pur- 
chased tke feed and fuel business of C. 
H. and D. W. Gauld and has changed its 
name to Hemet Transfer, Feed & Fuel 





0. 

Los Angeles—Hill Brothers Storage & 
Moving Co. is planning to erect a $150,- 
000 6-story warehouse, 60 by 120 feet, 
on Hyperion Street near Sunset Beule- 
vard, together with a one-story service 
and garage building for its motor equip- 
ment. 

Los Angeles—Westwood Transfer & 
Storage Co. has opened an office at 2104 
Westwood Boulevard. 

San Francisco—Bekins Van & Storage 
Co. is completing construction of a $100,- 
000 8-story depository, 60 by 100 feet, 
at Geary and Emerson Streets. 


Canada 


Saskatchewan, Saskatoon—Saskatoon 
Cartage & Warehouse Co. has completed 
a 5-story warehouse containing 30,000 
square feet of floor space. 


District of Columbia 


Washington—Federal Storage Co. is 
said to be planning a $100,000 5-story 
warehouse. 

Washington—Potomac Freight Ter- 
minals Co. has awarded a contract for 
construction of 34 terminal stores front- 
ing on Water Street between 12th and 
14th Streets, Southwest, to accommodate 


commission merchants and _ wholesale 
distributors of perishable freight. 
Florida 


Ocala—Florida West Coast Ice Co. 
has authorized plans for a $55,000 one- 
story cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant, 85 by 175 feet. 





NEWS 


Pensacola—Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. will build a $250,000 water- 
front warehouse to accommodate 1250 
carloads of merchandise. 


Georgia 


Atlanta—Zaban Storage Co. kas ab- 
sorbed, through purchase, the Barker 
Warehouse Co. established in Atlanta in 
1920. 

Illinois 


Chicago—Interstate Trucking Co. has 
purchased property at 2250 So. Lumber 
Street, improved with warehouse and 
garage, and will use it as a freight ter- 
minal in connection with operation of a 
freight line to Milwaukee, Moline, Rock- 
ford and other points. 

Chicago—Kellogg Terminal Ware- 
houses, Inc., recently organized, has filed 
notice of increase in capital to 8000 
shares of stock, from 5000, no par value. 


Indiana 


Attica—A. V. & I. Motor Express Co. 
has applied for permission to operate a 
motor freight line from Attica and Wil- 
liamsport to Indianapolis and vicinity. 

Peru—Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
Co. is planning to spend $25,000 extend- 
ing and improving its warehouse and 
freight terminal. 


Iowa 


Dubuque—Bonded Warehouse Co. is 
said to be considering plans to spend 
$30,000 remodeling and improving its 
storage building. 


Kansas 


Kansas City—Railways Ice Co. has 
plans for a $50,000 1-story cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant on 42nd Street. 


Maryland 


Baltimore—Port Development Com- 
mission plans expenditure of $450,000 to 
build two 1-story warehouse and ter- 
minal buildings on the waterfront and 
of $500,000 on construction of a similar 
unit at the foot of McComes Street. 


Massachusetts 


Boston—Beacon Warehouse Trust Co. 
will erect a $50,000 warehouse at School 
and Medford Streets, Somerville, and a 
$160,000 warehouse on Commercial 
Street, Cambridge. . 

Chelsea—Boston Ice Co. will build a 
$45,000 1-story cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant on Spruce Street. 


Michigan 


Detroit—Wabash Railway Co. will 
spend $145,000 erecting a 1-story and 2- 
story warehouse and freight building, 
with loading dock, on Fort Street. 

Grand Rapids—Blodgett Packing & 
Storage Co. has acquired, for a reported 
consideration of $200,000, tre Helmus 
Brothers unit of the Elston Packing & 
Storage Co., Inc. 

Grand Rapids—Pere Marquette Rail- 
road Co. will build a $150,000 addition 
to its warehouse and freight building. 

Ionia—Michigan Artificial Ice Co. will 
build a $55,000 cold storage warehouse. 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


Florida 


IAMI—tTropical Ice Co. cold storage 
| and ice plant. Capital not stated. 
Principal incorporator, R. H. Holland. 

St. Petersburg—Southern Storage & 
Transfer Co. Capital, 50 shares each of 
$100 par value. Jokn A. Stocker, Mary 
W. Stocker and Ray H. Walker, board 
of directors. 


Illinois 
Chicago — Chicago-Detroit Express 
Corp. To collect and deliver parcels, 


packages, baggage, freight and express. 
Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, Martin 
L. Turbush, Coral W. Duke and Alfred 
H. Hudler. 

Chicago—George Rapp Storage Co. 
Storage warehouse. Nominal capital, 
$1,000. Incorporators, John J. Rapp 
and John E. Conroy. 

Chicago—Truck Terminal of Illinois, 
Inc. Warehouse terminal. Nominal 
capital, $1,000. Incorporators, Max Ziff- 
rin and Maurice Tucker. 

Chicago—Zenith Motor Transit, Ince. 
Transfer and hauling business. Capital, 
$20,000. Incorporators, A. E. Warming- 
ton, J. E. McDonnell and F. A. McDon- 
nell. 

Quincy—Quincy Gardens Warehouse 
Co. Storage warehouse. Capital, $50,- 
000. Incorporators, V. K. Hurd, Burton 
D. Hurd and Harley Eggleston. 


Indiana 


Evansville—Lex Terminal Warckouse 
Co. Organized. William G. Lex is 
owner and general manager. 

South Bend—Loughman Cartage Co. 
Warehouse, transfer, moving and cart- 
age business. Capital stock, $35,000. 
Incorporators, John B. Oren, Marjorie 
Ann Oren and Bert M. Crofoot. 


Louisiana 


New Orleans—Walker Storage & Van 
Co. Storage warehouse and van service. 
Capital, $100,000. Principal incorporator, 
George E. Butler, secretary of the O. K. 
Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. Interssts 
headed by James M. Walker, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Tallulah—Tallulah Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. Cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant. Capital, $200,000. Incorporators, 
Maxwell Yerger and George Williamson. 


Michigan 


Detroit—Detroit Moving Co. 
and transfer. Capital, $100,000. 
porators, Benjamin Hutton and 
Pierce. 

Detroit—R. B. Transfer & Moving Co. 
shares of no par 


Moving 
Incor- 
Guy 


value stock. 
New Jersey 


Jersey City — Pennsylvania Dock & 
Warehouse Co. Storage warehouse. 
Capital, $1,500,000. Incorporators, John 
J. Mulvaley, Thomas McNulty and John 
Milton. 


(Concluded on page 82) 
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-_— Speed and Stamina for Long Hauls 
oe 71TH its balanced load distribution, low center of gravity, and precision, quality con- 
a struction from radiator to rear axle, the SHACHT Highway Express makes the trip of 
‘ : 100 miles or 1000 miles with equal ease and reliability. 
: Complete Information Upon Request 
e THE LeBLOND-SCHACHT TRUCK COMPANY 
‘ ; Branches in Principal Cities 
_— FACTORIES AND OFFICES: CINCINNATI, OHIO 





If you don’t need a 10-ton payload::-. 


¢ a Light Duty 6-Wheel Unit will save 

sd : a truck — tires —loads — driveways! 

MEYER OVERLAND Moyinc CO: “"=Bea hg 

ae’ > =e ‘Rm wat & WAREHOUSEMEN may never need 
32 SEDGWICK ST. 74? 48 the 5 tons extra payload that a UTILITY 

MOVEANYTHING ANYWHERE . | Wes. Heavy Duty 6-Wheel Unit provides. But 
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long van bodies and 5 to7 ton loads ona 
2'’2 ton truck soon wreck truck and tires! 


! ae iit That’s the service for which UTILITY 
, eee commen | zc | Light Duty 6-Wheel Units are built! By 

—— —— relieving drive wheels of a third of the 
rear end load, tires are saved, strains are 
taken off the drive-axle assembly so that 
excessive wear is prevented, long bodies 
are supported without straining the 
frame, and load and driveway breakage 

reduced. Send the coupon— 
get all the facts! 
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Eastern Distributors: 


New York: Interboro Hoist and Body Corp. 
Borden Avenue at Van Dam, LongI sland City 
Baltimore: Maryland Truck Equipment 
Corp., Centre and Holliday Streets 
Philadelphia: Kay Steel Wheel Company 
620 South Delaware Avenue 
Pittsburgh: The Schnabel Co., So. 10th St. 
Buffalo: Truck Equipment Co., Inc. 


1791 Fillmore Avenue Tires lasted six times as long after installing 
ji ; . a , ‘ ‘ Stc 
Cleveland: Truck mae 9S eo this UTILITY Light Duty 6-Wheel Unit! 
Chicago: Schukraft & Company UTILITY TRAILER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1201 Washington Boulevard 


St. Louis: Herman Body Co. 
4420 Clayton Avenue 


UTILITY 6-Wheel Units 
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Box 206 Arcade Station, Los Angeles 
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Make of Truck 
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Construction, Removals, 


Purchases and Changes 


(Concluded from page 80) 
Mississippi 

Bruce—Eupora Ice Co. plans construc- 
tion of a $30,000 cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant. 

Hollandale—Glen Allen Ice Co. has 
approved plans for a $30,000 cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant. 

West Point—West Point Ice & Coal 
Co. has approved plans for spending 
$25,000 to expand its cold storage ware- 
house and ice plant. 


Nebraska 


Bridgeport—Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad has plans for a $30,000 
warehouse and freight station. 

Omaha—Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railroad Co. is said to be plan- 
ning a 2-story warehouse and freight 
station at Nicholas and 16th Streets, 
to cost $180,000. 


New York 


Brooklyn—-Arch Haulage Corp. has 
purchased a 4-story warehouse and 
garage on a plot 237 by 75 feet at 118- 
122 Classon Avenue and 43-47 Emerson 
Place. The property is valued at 
$150,000. 

Brooklyn—Superior Fireproof Storage 
Warehouse, Inc., is completing a 6-story 
household goods warehouse at 8th Ave- 
nue and 64th Street. 

New York City—Florio Forwarding 
Co. has leased a building at 312 11th 
Avenue as headquarters for its transfer 
and distributing business. 

New York City—K. & H. Warehouse 
Corp. is having plans completed for a 
$250,000 10-story warehouse at Bailey 
Avenue and 230th Street. 

Ohio 

Cleveland—Nicholson Universal 
Steamship Co. is planning to build a 
$1,000,000 4-story warehouse and ter- 
minal at the foot of E. 54th Street. 

Cleveland—Nickel Plate Development 
Co. will build a $100,000 2-story ware- 
house and freight building, 50 by 260 
feet, on Central Avenue. 

Toledo—Toledo Ice & Fuel Co. has 
completed plans for a $200,000 2-story 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant, 
100 by 100 feet, on Woodruff Street. 


Oregon 


Medford—Medford Ice & Storage Co. 
is considering building a $250,000 cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. 

Portland—C. M. Olsen Transfer & 
Storage Co. will build a $100,000 6-story 
warehouse, 70 by 90 feet, near Washing- 
ton and 22nd Streets. 


Pennsylvania 


Pittsburgh—Hagan Transfer Co. has 
filed plans for a $22,000 1-story automo- 
bile service and garage building for its 
motor vehicles. 

Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh Terminal 
Warehouse & Transfer Co. has opened 
an office in the Vandergrift Building at 


NEWS 


323 Fourth Avenue in charge of A. V. 
Mason, for many years the company’s 
general superintendent. 


Tennessee 


Memphis—Kay Ice Co. has approved 
plans for a $25,000 1-story cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. 


Texas 


Marshall—Marshall Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. has broken ground for construc- 
tion of a $3,000 warehouse on West 
Houston Avenue. 

San Antonio—Sunset Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co. has filed plans for a $35,000 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 

Sulphur Springs—Burnett, White & 
Co. are planning a $35,000 cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. 

Texas City—Texas City Terminal 
Railway Co. has awarded a contract for 
the construction of a $300,000 2-story 
warehouse, 120 by 1160 feet, at its pier, 
to replace a building recently destroyed 
by fire. 

Virginia 

Cape Charles — Accomac Transfer 
Corp. has secured a franchise to operate 
a motor freight and transfer service 
along the eastern shore to the Maryland 
State line. 

Covington—Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. is planning to spend $100,000 
extending and improving its warehouse 
and freight terminal. 

Danville — Danville Warehouse Co. 
plans to rebuild its Craighead Street 
storage plant recently wrecked by fire 
with an estimated loss of $50,000. 

Newport News—Hiden Storage & 
Forwarding Co. has sold 27 warehouses, 
which had been used for storage of to- 
bacco, to the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road for $239,331. 


Washington 


Seattle—Northern Pacific Railroad 
Co. has filed plans for a $30,000 addition 
to its warehouse and freight building at 
117 King Street. 


Wisconsin 


Green Bay—Green Bay & Western 
Railway -Co. is erecting an $80,000 1- 
story warehouse, 90 by 300 feet. 

Menasha—Wheeler Transfer & Stor- 
age Co. is erecting an addition, 50 by 70 
feet. 

Milwaukee—Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. is completing plans for a 
$165,000 1-story and 2-story warehouse 
and freight building at the foot of Wash- 
ington Street. 

Milwaukee—Petoskey Transportation 
Co. will build a $55,000 5-story ware- 
house, 46 by 92 feet, at 232 8th Avenue. 





New Evansville Firm 


The Lex Terminal Warehouse Co., 
headed by William G. Lex as owner and 
general manager, has opened a combi- 
nation merchandise and household goods 
storage business in a warehouse with 
120,000 square feet of floor space at 
Water and Ingle Street, Evansville, Ind. 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Concluded from page 80) 
New York 


Brooklyn—F. Murphy Storage Corp. 
Storage warehouse. Capital, $25,000. 
Principal incorporator, L. A. Brown. 

Buffalo—Provident Credit Corp. Ware- 
housing and storage. Capital, $40,000. 

New York City—Empire Storage 
Warehouse Co. Sterage warehouse. 
Capital, 100 shares of no par value stock. 
Principal incorporator, S. J. Crowley. 

New York City—Universal Terminal 
Warehouse Corp. Capital, $50,000,000. 
Charter granted by Secretary of State 
of Delaware. 


North Carolina 


Salisbury—Home Ice Co. Cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant. Capital, 
$50,000. Incorporators, J. M. Yancey 
and C. H. Kluttz. 


Ohio 

Cincinnati—Cincinnati Transportation 
Co. Commercial transfer and haulage 
business. Capital, $10,000 of preferred 
stock and 300 shares of no par value 
common stock. Incorporators, L. M. 
Krout, Walter A. Busch and Robert N. 
Gorman. 

Cincinnati—Great Lakes to Gulf Ter- 
minal Co. Capital, 250 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, George F. 
Mansell, H. Lynne Barber and Ivy L. 
Meier. 

Cincinnati — Terminal Warehouses, 
Inc. Capitalization, $1,000,000 and 20 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpora- 
tors, Joseph F. Sibler, Robert A. Taft 
and Harry L. Linch. 

Cleveland—R. B. Transfer & Moving 
Co. General moving and transfer busi- 
ness. Capital, $5,000. Incorporators, 
Samuel A. Kessler, Leah R. Kessler and 
Ben Kessler. 

Toledo—Motor Transport & Truck Co. 
Motor transfer and haulage business. 
Capital, 1,000 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, Otto L. Hankin- 
son, W. W. Campbell and Harry L. Crist. 

Youngstown — Youngstown Motor 
Freight Co. Motor express and trans- 
fer. Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, 
John W. Leavesley, Leah J. Ellis and 
Carl L. Johnston. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia—Eastern Pioneer Moving 
& Storage Co. Storage warehouse and 
van service. Notice of organization 
filed. Karl Scherzberg heads the firm. 


South Carolina 


Columbia—Carolina Bonded Storage 
Co. Storage warehouse. Capital stock, 
$25,000. H. Gordon Kenna is president. 
R. O’N. Gaillard is vice-president and C. 
P, Floyd is secretary. 


Wisconsin 
Ashland—Beloit Equity Warehouse 
Association. Cooperative warehouse. 
Nominal capital, $1,000. Incorporators, 


Samuel Krancevich and John Hecimo- 
vich. - 








